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When she entered the drawing-room he 
thought she staggered as she crossed the 
threshold. She paused for an instant at the 
piano, and touched it as if for support, and 
then advanced slowly to him. 

‘‘T returned to Boston as soon as I heard 
the news,’’ he said, taking her limp, passive 
hand and holding it. ‘‘I wish you had 
thought to telegraph me; you see, I did not 
know it till I read the funeral notice in a New 
York paper yesterday afternoon. I wanted to 
be with you. I knew you were shocked, un- 
prepared for it.’’ 

The girl sank on a divan; she put a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and a shudder passed over 
her. The action was fraught with grief and 
a quality he had always deemed a stranger to 
her—utter despair. He had thought, with her 
cheerful nature, that no calamity could bend 
her spirit ; how little had he known her ! 

‘You must really try to bear up under it, 
you know,’’ he counseled, seeing that she was 
not going to respond to his remark. ‘‘I can 
sympathize with you, Helen; I lost my own 
mother, you know. You really must be a 
dear, brave girl. It will be hard, for it leaves 
you alone, but you need not be wholly so any 
longer than you wish. I have come to offer 
myself again, to beg you for your final de- 
cision. We, need no longer fear opposition 
from my father. I did not tell you why I 
went to New York, but it was to obtain his 
consent. As you know, he had set his heart 
on my marrying that Miss Armstrong. She is 
the daughter of an old southern friend of his. 
He had heard that I had been paying her 
attention, and thought it would result as he 
wished, and of course when I wrote him about 
my love for you he was disappointed, and 
sent that offensive letter about my fickleness, 
and all the rest. But when I had a talk with 
him, and he saw how much in earnest I am, 
and learned who you are, he was at once 
reconciled. You see there is another family 
of Hallman’s in Boston, and he thought you 
belonged to it, but when I explained that you 
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were the daughter of Edgar Hallman, and 
that your mother was a Westcott of the New 
England family, and that your people had 
lived for the last twenty years in California, 
and were fairly well-to-do, he gave in 
willingly. The Governor is a dear old soul. 
You will love him.’’ 

For the first time since sitting down, the girl 
exposed her face to his view. To his surprise 
she manifested no pleasure over his announce- 
ment. Her eyes had a hard set look, and her 
complexion the yellow cast of old ivory. 

‘* We can never marry,’’ she said firmly. 

‘* Not marry?” he cried. ‘‘ Why, what 
do you mean ?’’ 

The handkerchief was again pressed to her 
eyes. A shudder quivered over her; she 
looked so strong, so statuesque; that she 
should be thus rent by grief, seemed incon- 
gruous. 

‘*No, we can never marry,’’ she repeated. 
‘Oh, it is awful, awful! No mortal can 
imagine the agony I suffer.’’ 

‘* But you must not give up,’’ Fincher said, 
beginning to grope through numerous black 
possibilities for the cause of her strange 
despondency. ‘‘ We all have to—’”’ 

‘* Not one human being in ten millions has 
to bear what is put upon me,”’ she interrupted 
fiercely. ‘‘ It is so horrible that it has nearly 
killed my love for you. A week ago when we 
parted, it seemed to me that you were all I 
cared for in the world, but now—’’ 

‘* What has happened !’’ he broke in, his 
face waxing white. ‘‘ Tell me quick!’’ 

The girl shot a direct stare at him. ‘‘I 
hardly know how to tell you,’’ she said in a 
dry, harsh tone, ‘‘but you must know. I 
wanted you to hear it from her lips before she 
died, but you were away.’’ 

Fincher leaned forward, his elbows on his 
knees. 

‘*Go on!’ he gasped ; 
this suspense.’’ 

‘*We were in the sitting-room when my 
mother was first attacked,’’ complied the girl. 


‘* don’t keep me in 
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‘* We put her to bed, and called in the doctor ; 
but she insisted that it was no use—that she 
was dying. She sent for Uncle Tom, her 
brother, and they had a talk together ; then he 
left the room, and she sent for me. She cried, 
and told methat she wanted me to forgive her for 
having deceived me all my life; then she in- 
formed me that I was an adopted child and 
that I should be penniless, for according to 
her father’s will, the money belongs rightfully 
to Uncle Tom’s children.’’ 

Helen choked up, and seemed unable to con- 
tinue. 

‘Not her own child?’’ said Fincher, still 
in the dark. 

‘‘ Tf that were all,’’ said Helen with a gulp, 
‘it seems to me that I could be content, but 
it isn’t.”’ 

‘* Not all,’’ cried Fincher. 
ling!’ 

‘Wait!’ said the girl, holding up her 
hand. ‘‘I will tell youall. You must be 
prepared for something very disagreeable. 
I—I hate to go over it, but I must. 
Just after mamma and papa were married 
they were stopping in the mountains of 
North Georgia where papa had some min- 
eral interests, and there they became acquaint- 
ed with a woman who had a child. The 
woman was poor and unable to give the baby 
any advantages, so papa and mamma adopted 
it. It was I. The woman was—an octoroon!’’ 

The speaker paused, her glance on the floor. 
Fincher caught a deep breath and drew him- 
self up. 

‘* An octoroon !’’ he gasped. 

She nodded. The lines that recent suffer- 
ing, sleepless nights and weeping had put 
upon her face seemed to converge at her thick 
lips and flat nose. As he stared his expres- 
sion of partial repugnance softened to one of 
pity; he shuddered as if divesting himself 
of a mental burden. 

‘* T love you,’ he said. ‘‘ I have never cared 
for any other woman. Your trouble must be 
my trouble. I will protect you. As my wife, 
your secret shall be buried forever.’’ 

In the yellowish black depths of the 
woman’s eyes a momentary glow of apprecia- 
tion rose, but a dead look of hopelessness 
quenched it. 

‘That can never be,’’ she said huskily. 
‘*God has brought this upon me fora purpose, 
and I shall suffer for it always, unless I can 
work myself free. I am to suffer ‘for the sin 
of my foster parents in taking me from my 
mother and my rightful station in life. I know 
what I shall do. She is still aliveand poor at 


‘*Oh, my dar- 


Cordway, a mountain village in Georgia. She 
wrote to mamma only the other day. She is 
all alone, unmarried and childless, sick and 
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uncared for. I shall go to her. I have thought 
it all over. It’s the only way.’’ 

‘* What, leave Boston!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Why—”’ 

‘You need not oppose me,’’ said the girl 
resolutely. ‘‘ I wouldn’t stay here for all the 
wealth in the world. Uncle Tom said some- 
thing about making me a paltry allowance, 
but I would not have his money if I were 
starving. They need educated teachers down 
there among my people and I can earn money 
for my mother and me.’’ 

‘* Your people? ’’ he objected with a shrug. 

‘* Yes, my people,’’ returned the girl. ‘‘ Do 
you know that God has implanted something 
in us to make us respect our own kind. I 
used to think the Africans were almost— 
almost animals, and yet when I learned that I 
belonged to their race I thought otherwise. 
Our coachman is black, you know, and when 
he drove the carriage up yesterday to take me 
out for a drive I felt a sympathy for him that 
I never dreamt I could feel. I felt ashamed, 
too, to be acting a lie, knowing that I was no 
better than he, so when we had got out on the 
avenue I told him about it.” 

‘*My God! you told it ? surely—”’ 

‘* Yes,’ answered Helen, ‘‘and would you 
believe it? He no sooner knew the truth than 
his manner towards me changed. He laughed 
sneeringly and turned the horses round. We 
had only been out a few minutes, and although 
I asked to go further, he paid no attention to 
me. Reaching home, he compelled me to open 
the carriage door. And Lucy, the colored 
maid, has already learned the story from him 
and will not answer my ring. So you see 
there is nothing for me to do except to seek 
my proper place.’’ 

‘““The mistake you made,’’ said Fincher, 
‘* was in letting the servants know.’’ 

‘* One can hardly make a mistake in being 
wholly truthful,’’ returned the girl. She rose 
and held out her hand. ‘‘ Iam going to my 
mother,’’ she declared. I know my duty, and 
I shall do it.’’ 

‘Then I shall follow you,’’ said Fincher. 
““T know my duty, too ”’ 

‘*T’d rather you would not,’’ responded 
Helen. ‘‘I really cannot talk to you longer 
now. I shall see you again before I go.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Half an hour later Fincher ascended the 
brown stone steps of one of the old-time resi- 
dences in Chester Park. A servant responded 
to his ring and admitted him into the modest 
little drawing-room. 

‘‘’Take my card to Mrs. Hatfield; 
expecting me,’’ he said. 

In a few moments the lady came down stairs. 
She was a gentle, sweet-faced woman with the 
soft voice of a Virginian. The gray of 
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middle age had touched her wavy hair. She 
walked erectly and with grace. 

‘* You received my note ?’’ she asked. 

‘« About three hours ago,’’ he answered. ‘‘ I 
was detained by business. I came as quickly 
as possible. I have been to New York.”’ 

‘‘So I learned.’’ Mrs. Hatfield sat down 
and clasped the arms of her chair, nervously. 
‘‘T am glad you are back. What I wanted to 
see you about is important. I am going to be 
plain. In Virginia a gentleman expects a lady 
to be perfectly frank when necessary, even in 
matters that may be disagreeable to him.’’ 

‘«That is as it should be everywhere,’’ re- 
plied the Bostonian ; ‘‘and if I can serve you 
I shall be glad.”’ 

Mrs. Hatfield released the arms of her chair 
and twisted her thin, blue-veined hands 
together. 

‘*It is, of course, about my niece, Miss 
Armstrong. As my husband is away, and 
there is no one in whom I could sufficiently 
confide, I thought it best to come to you in 
person, especially as time is precious. You 
have been, you know, paying Aline decidedly 
marked attentions, and as your father has ex- 
pressed a desire to my husband that you and 
she should marry, I confess I thought that was 
your intention. And since you left for New 
York, a report has got into general circulation 
that you and my niece are positively engaged, 
and—and I am really afraid that it would in- 
jure her if—if you had otherintentions. You 
see now why I have sent for you. At such a 
crisis one ought to speak plainly.’’ 

‘* Did Aline—did Miss Armstrong think I 
meant to marry her?’’ asked the young man, 
half rising in excitement. 

‘‘And did you not—don’t you ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Hatfield, foiling his question by her own. 

For a moment Fincher stared blankly, un- 
able to formulate a reply, and then seeing the 
look of displeasure hardening the face of his 
questioner he said : 

‘“‘T confess I began visiting your niece with 
a view to eventually winning her love, and 
had an unavoidable circumstance not inter- 
vened about a month ago, it might have been 
—I might have hoped—”’ 

‘““That woman from California,’ broke in 
Mrs. Hatfield. ‘‘ You met her, I learn, about 
amonth ago. She is an heiress. 

‘‘ Absolutely penniless,’’ answered Fincher. 
“a. do hope you won’t think I have acted un- 
wisely, I meant well, but as soon as I met 
Miss Hallman I knew that I loved her—that 
my feeling for your niece was not so deep a 
tegard—only that of the sincerest friendship.’’ 

Mrs. Hatfield rose, and stood proudly erect. 
“You have not injured her in the slightest, 
Mr. Fincher,’’ she replied icily. ‘‘It is well 
that we have had this talk.’’ She paused and 
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looked toward the door; a startled expres- 
sion changing her features. ‘‘ Aline is com- 
ing,’’ she said, falling into cautiousness. ‘‘I 
must beg you not to allow her to fancy that I 
summoned you. That humiliation would kill 
her. She is the proudest woman that ever 
lived. Tell her yourself—tell her that you 
have called for that purpose.’’ 

As the tall blonde entered the room Mrs. 
Hatfield smiled. 

‘* Mr. Fincher has just asked for you. I 
am glad you came down.”’ 

‘*’The maid told me who it was,’’ responded 
Miss Armstrong, shaking hands with thecaller. 
‘*T was glad to know that you had returned. 
I hope you found your father well.’’ 

‘* He was quite well,’’ answered Fincher. 

‘* Your departure was sudden, was it not ?’’ 
questioned the young woman, signaling with 
her fan to her aunt who was going up the stairs. 

‘* Yes, rather,’’ acquiesced Fincher, and 
then his power for putting words together 
seemed to leave him. Silence fell between 
them. It was now clear to him that she loved 
him, and he knew that what he was about to 
reveal to her would be a shock, but he could 
not even pity her while remembering the awful 
suffering of Helen Hallman. 

‘*T came to tell you something,’’ he began 
mechanically, as if reciting a lesson taught 
him by her aunt. ‘‘ As my best, truest friend 
you are the first to receive my confidence. I 
have actually fallen in love.’’ 

A sound like a quickly-drawn breath came 
from the girl’s lips. Her hand fell as limply 
in her lap as if she had died; her eyes glared 
piteously; a yellow pallor swept over her 
face and her head sank to her breast. She 
was fainting, and he sprang towards her. But 
her pride came to her relief. Slowly she raised 
her head and looked into his eyes. 

‘* Please open the window,’’ she said. ‘‘ The 
room has been closed all day ; I feel faint.’’ 

When he came back from the window she 
was looking at him with a dead smile on her 
lips. 

ee Thank you ; you were telling me—’’ she 
began. 

‘* Of my new happiness,’’ he said. He was 
glad that she was a well-bred Southern wom- 
an. It made his task easier. ‘‘ No doubt,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ you have already guessed whom 
I mean. I have spoken to you of Miss 
Hallman.”’ 

‘* Ves ; I remember.’’ 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Hallman are old Bostoni- 
ans,’’ went on Fincher, ‘‘ but ever since Miss 
Hallman was an infant they have made their 
home in California. The truth is, she is only 
an adopted daughter, and the death of her 
foster mother leaves her without a cent. 
Owing to her poverty, she has rejected my 
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proposal, and intends to return to her own 
mother, who is a poor woman, in the South ; 
but I simply can not give her up. I shall 
follow her as soon asI can make arrange- 
ments to leave. We shall have to depend on 
my own efforts for a living, but I shall be all 
the better for it.’’ 

‘*T congratulate you,’’ said the Virginian. 
‘*] wish you a world of happiness and all the 
good things in life.’’ She rose as she spoke, 
and looked helplessly towards the hall and the 
stairs. ‘‘I still feel faint, and I think I ought 
to goupto my room. I know you will ex- 
cuse me. We sat up late last night playing 
cards.”’ 

When he had gone she turned back from the 
hall, whither, after the manner of Southerners, 
she had accompanied him, and stood in the 
centre of the room. 

‘*Dead,’’ she said—‘‘dead to me forever. 
I shall never love any one else ; he was all the 
world to me.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Cordway lay at the foot of the Cohutta 
Mountains, and was reached by a lumbering 
old-fashioned stage over the most picturesque 
route the Bostonian had ever traversed. 

The hotel at which he alighted was an 
antiquated farm-house, to which, in a straight 
row, had been added half adozen unpainted 
cabins. Jeff Moore, the portly, red-faced 
proprietor, was half host, half farmer. 

‘*T’ll have to give you the last cabin in the 
row,” he said to Fincher as he took hold of 
his traveling-bag and lifted it up on the little 
porch. ‘‘Thar’sa big crowd in town; it 
always is so on Saturday, but more than com- 
mon come in to-day, because the revenue men 
made some arrests of moonshiners this morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘When they had entered the dining-room, 
which seemed to be used as well for office and 
reception-room, Moore gave the Bostonian a 
chair. 

‘‘Drummer ?’’ he asked with a grin. 

Fincher shook his head. 

‘*Shorely you ain’t one of the revenue?’’ 

‘“‘No, Iam not in any business,’’ answered 
Fincher. ‘‘I only came here to call on a 
friend of mine. Perhaps you can give me 
some assistance in finding her. It isa Miss 
Hallman ?”’ 

‘Nobody in Cordway by that name,’’ an- 
swered Moore, thoughtfully. Then his face 
lighted up with a dubious sort of look. 
‘‘Shorely you don’t mean that gal at Sue 
Sims’, from Boston? ’”’ 

‘‘T think that is the name of the young 
lady’s mother,’’ replied Fincher. ‘‘ She was 
adopted bya family up North and has recently 
returned to her people here.’’ 
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The proprietor whistled in astonishment, 
and stared at the Bostonian curiously. Just 
then a woman about fifty years of age emerged 
from the adjoining room, which seemed to be 
the kitchen, and began to arrange some plates 
on the long table in the room. 

‘* My wife,’’ explained the proprietor; then 
he turned to her. ‘‘ The gentleman was axin’ 
about that gal at Sue Sims’,’’ he said. 

The woman looked up and eyed Fincher 
from head to foot. 

‘*T don’t know nothin’ ’bout ’er, an’ I keer 
less,’’ she said sharply. ‘‘I know one thing, 
though, ef Sue Sims ain’t keerful she'll git 
herself in trouble along o’ that gal. The peo- 
ple in this settlement aint a-goin’ to stand no 
sech doin’s.”’ 

Fincher listened in astonishment, looking 
first at his host and then at the speaker, whose 
face had taken on an angry cloud. 

‘“T don’t think I understand,’’ he said. ‘“‘I 
did not know there was any danger of Miss 
Hallman’s getting anyone into trouble.’’ 

‘* Miss Hallman!’’ The woman’s voice 
fairly hissed as she pronounced the first word. 
‘* Never sence I kin remember has any woman 
with nigger blood in ’er been called Miss in 
this country. We all know about Sue Simses’ 
gal. She was tuck by rich folks and raised in 
ignorance 0’ who she was, raised the same as 
a white lady, with a million more advantages 
than the best families in this county kin give 
their daughters, an’ now they ’ve shoved ’er 
back on us with her head in the air an’ not a 
cent to ’er name.’’ 

‘“ Surely you won’t blame the girl for what 
others did,’’ protested Fincher. ‘‘ She really 
could not help what was done when she was 
an infant.’’ 

The woman bent over the table to place a 
pewter castor in the centre of the cloth. Her 
movement was pregnant with suppressed 
fury. 

‘*“T don’t know as I do blame ’er,’’ she 
blurted out. She stood defiantly erect and 
braced her two hands on her hips. ‘‘ But I do 


blame you infernal Yankees who robbed us of Ff 


all we got, an’ now flaunt our misfortunes an’ 
yore prosperity in our faces by sendin’ our 
slaves back to us with safter hands an’ more 


finery then the best blue blood of the South 4 


kin’ afford.’* 


‘Mother, mother!’ interposed Moore 


softly, ‘‘ the words of his spouse kindling a 


glow in his rugged face. ‘‘I wouldn’t fly off F 
the handle that away. The gentleman has a 7 


right to inquire after the gal.’’ 


The woman made no response, but taking up 


her dishpan she hastily left the room. 


‘“ Yes, I must see her,’’ said Fincher to 3 
Moore. ‘‘ If you will tell me where this Mrs. © 


Sims lives I’ll walk down there now.” 
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Moore laughed softly. 
‘Tt tickles a body round about heer to have 
a person speak of a nigger as Miss or Miz. 
Ef you lose yore way an’ have to inquire, jest 
ax fur Sue Simses’ cabin; white nur black 
would never understand what you meant ef 
you axed fur Miz Sims. Law, you folks are 
mighty peculiar! I don’t think you’ll have 
any trouble finding it, though. It is a tore- 
down shack on the side of the road about a 
quarter from heer. It is the third house, after 
you cross the branch runnin’ due east.’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the Bostonian approached the place in 
question his heart sank in strange perturbation. 
The house was in a state of abject decay. 
It had a long porch the floor of which had 
rotted away, allowing the roof to sag almost 
to the ground at one end. There was a room on 
either side of the little hall, and two rooms in 
the rear. Both ends of the hall were open, and 
in the back yard he could see a line of drying 
clothes stretched between two crooked apple 
trees, and arow of wash-tubs. 

At a window he caught sight of a face he 
knew, and saw a white look of recognition 
flash into it. For several minutes Fincher 
stood on the broken planks of the porch after 
rapping, his head uncovered to the rays of the 
sun streaming over the rocky peaks of the 
nearby mountain. Presently he heard a sag- 
ging door creak as it was dragged open, and 
Helen came out, furtively looking past him 
up the road by which he had approached. 

‘*Oh, why did you come ?’’ she asked, giv- 
ing him her hand reluctantly. ‘‘I thought 
you were going to abide by the inevitable and 
remain away from me.’’ 

‘*T simply couldn’t do it,’’ he replied, try- 
ing to retain the hand which she was twisting 
from his grasp. ‘‘I had to follow; you must 
forgive me. I have given up Boston. I am 
going to stay here.’’ 

‘“‘Stay here?’’ the girl said coldly. Again 
she looked anxiously past him up the road, 
and then she led him into the house. ‘‘ You 
must not stand there,’’ she cautioned. ‘‘ Some- 
body will see you.’’ 

He had never been in a room so cheerless 
and bare, and yet it was plainly the best in 
the cottage. A sewing-machine, an old sofa 
full of holes, a few plain chairs, a round table 
covered with a brown paper on which lay a 
photograph album, comprised the furniture. 
Through the cracks in the floor he could see 
the ground and a hen and a brood of chick- 
ens. On the whitewashed walls hung some 
pictures cut from illustrated newspapers, and 
on the mantlepiece stood a scarred-faced clock, 
without weights or spring. 
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‘* Yes, I had to come,’’ he continued sitting 
down. ‘‘I followed as soon as I got your 
address from your Uncle Tom.’’ 

The girl drew a deep breath. ‘‘I had put 
it all behind me. I did not believe when you 
had time to think it over that you would be so 
foolish. You could marry the woman—the 
choice of your father—and lead the right sort 
of life in your own sphere. The truth is, I 
have come to think that you and I have no 
right to marry. We belong to different races ; 
and I don’t think God would sanction such a 
union.’’ 

‘© You would not marry me ?’’ cried Fincher. 
‘* You mean—’’ 

‘* My mother—this one here,’’ the girl looked 
towards the kitchen, ‘‘ has taught me many 
things.’’ She has convinced me that she and 
I sprang from an inferior race—a people who be- 
long to different walks of life than yours, and 
the more I am with her and her friends the 
more I am convinced of it. The colored peo- 
ple are perfectly happy in their sphere of life, 
but it will not do to mix the two races. I 
think I could grow content among them. 
Already I feel a great tenderness for my 
mother. She has been wonderfully faithful 
to me all along. When she gave me up she 
agreed never to see me again, but she worked 
her fingers to the bone to save money, and 
with it she followed me to California, and lived 
there in humble seclusion, simply to look at 
me as I passed on the street. When she 
owned up to that act of fidelity it touched me 
as no act of my foster mother’s ever did ; she is. 
so true, so gentle. She is getting old and 
weak, and has earned her living by taking in 
washing. The colored people need a teacher 
here, and I have already secured a position. 
With what I earn I can keep her in an ease and 
comfort she has never known. You must 
go back to Boston. I tell you truly, this is no 
place for you.’’ 

‘* Where you stay I stay,’’ replied Fincher 
fervently.’’ I could not live away from you. 
I actually counted the minutes from the time 
you left till I saw your face at that window. I 
did not stop at the hotel long enough to eat a 
bite. It would have choked me. You don’t 
know the depth of my love. I have come 
here to make you my wife.’’ 

The girl shook her head slowly, her eyes 
in her lap. 

‘‘My mother would never consent. She 
was horrified when—when I told her about 
you. She says God curses the mixing of 
the white blood with the black.’’ 

The Bostonian laughed disputatiously. 

‘‘You have hardly a drop of colored blood 
in your veins,’’ he said. ‘‘ Would God give 
you the right to merge the greater into the 
lesser—the finer into the grosser ?.”’ 
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The question struck the weakest part of her 
bulwark of argument. For a moment she 
was silent, the dulness of indecision in her 
glance. Then her old aptness at retort seemed 
to return to her. 

‘‘Would he give you the right?’’ she 
asked suddenly. 

His gaze lost its steadiness. 

‘‘TIt is not my aim to lower my blood,’’ he 
said lamely. ‘‘I intend to lift you up to your 
rightful place. As my wife everything will be 
all right.’’ 

‘* If we lived here,’’ said the girl, a sluggish 
flush stealing into her face, ‘‘ you could only 
associate with colored people. Our children 
would have to grow up with colored chil- 
dren.’’ 

‘* But we will go back North,’’ he threw 
in eagerly. 

She shook her head. 

‘* We could only live there by covering up 
my past, and God never has sanctioned de- 
ception.”’ 

‘“You need not bring up these things,’’ 
Fincher declared, the flame of his infatuation 
burning brighter under the oil of opposition. 
‘‘T have made up my mind to spend the rest 
of my life here among these mountains. I 
have resigned my position in Boston. I, too, 
can teach. Here I shall not starve, there I 
should die without you.’’ 

Just then a mellow voice was heard from 
the direction of the kitchen. 

‘It is she—my mother,’’said Helen. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me and I will go to her.’’ 

‘* And may I not see her ?’’ asked the Bos- 
tonian, stopping the girl at the door. 

‘* T think not—not to-day,’’ she answered. 
‘She is not feeling weil—and she would 
want to change her dress.”’ 

‘‘Then I shall not detain you longer just 
now,’’ said Fincher. ‘‘Ishall go back to the 
hotel, and—may I not see you again this 
evening ?”’ 

‘Yes; and then we will decide what to 
do,’’ answered the girl. ‘‘ You took me so 
by surprise that I hardly know what I have 
said. I shall look for you this evening, and 
perhaps then you may see her also.’’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


When the Bostonian reached the hotel he 
found the front steps and little porch thronged 
with mountaineers in broad-brimmed hats, high 
top boots and loose home-made trousers. As 
he drew near, he thought he heard high voices 
and angry words, but the clamor subsided 
completely when the speakers saw him emerge 
from the trees which arched over the road. 
The landlord stood in the door leading to the 
dining-room. 
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‘* What time do you have dinner?’’ asked 
Fincher. 

‘* Dinner was over at twelve o’clock,’’ said 
Moore. ‘‘ Supper is a-goin’on now. Walk 
_ 

Fincher went in and sat down at the long 
table at which half a dozen men were eating. 
And as he did so the crowd on the porch 
gathered at the door and looked in on him 
with mute, wide-open mouths. The clatter of 
knives and forks ceased, the eaters were giving 
their minds and eyes to an inspection of the 
well-dressed stranger.’’ 

‘Slick as Dick’s hat-band,’’ said one of 
them in an undertone, and then a low laugh 
rose on the porch and went around. 

A flush came over the face of the Boston- 
ian, but he determined to be agreeable. 

‘* You seem to have a good many people ‘in 
town to-day,’’ he remarked to Moore. 

‘Got together to say good-bye to some 
moonshiners that the revenue men tuck off 
this evenin’,’’ explained the proprietor, ‘‘ an’ 
they are waitin’ fur the stage to fetch the 
mail.’’ 

‘* Ah! you have illicit distilling here,’’ said 
the Bostonian. 

‘* Ah!’ mimicked a red-faced man in the 
crowd atthe door. ‘‘ Aw, you kin bet yore 
dandy life we have, an’ more than forty 
Yankee officers kin ferrit out in a coon’s age.”’ 

This remark was not followed by a laugh. 
Jake Lambright’s voice had a quality in it 
that his intimates recognized as the embodi- 
ment of a threat and they were silent. 

‘““Oh, I’m not a revenue wman,’’ 
Fincher with a smile. 

‘* Nobody haint tuck you fur one yit,”’ 
sneered Lambright, slouching further into 
the room, and leaning against the wall. 
‘* Though in some things you are jest as much 
agin’ us. All Yankees is.’’ 

The Bostonian made no reply; it was now 
plain to him that the mountaineer was under 
the influence of drink, and that he was waxing 
angry. He finished his supper in silence, and 
the crowd gradually left the doorway and 
gathered again on the porch. When the men 
had risen from the table, and the Bostonian 
was alone, Jeff Moore bent over him. 

‘Go down to yore cabin when you git 
done,’’ he whispered, with furtive glances 
over his shoulder at the door. ‘‘ I'll be down 
thar in a minute. I must have a quiet talk 
with you. I’ll come in the back way so’s not 
to be noticed. Be shore you get the right 
room, the last one in the row.’’ 

As Fincher passed down the steps to reach 
his cabin, he noticed that Jake Lambright, 
who had been talking earnestly to his friends 
on the steps suddenly paused, and the crowd 
stared at him fixedly. Fincher passed on and 
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entered the room designated by his host. He 
had not been there more than three minutes 
before he heard a soft rap on the only window 
of the cabin, and saw the grave face of the 
proprietor through the murky glass. 

‘* Open it,’’ Moore directed, with an upward 
motion of his hand. ‘‘It’s fastened with a 
stick on top.’’ The Bostonian obeyed won- 
deringly, and then Moore shoved up the win- 
dow and crawled over the sill. ~ 

‘‘T didn’t want ’em to see me,’’ he panted. 
‘*So I slid round through the bushes an’ made 
fur yore window. They all ‘low I’m in the 
kitchen helpin’ the old woman wash up the 
supper things.’’ : 

‘*T really don’t understand the need of all 
this precaution,’’ said the Bostonian with 
dignity. 

Moore laughed. ‘‘You don’t know the 
ways o’ mountain folks no more’n a yeer-old 
baby,”’ he said. ‘‘To come down to rock 
bottom, thar has been a good deal o’ strife got 
up over that gal at Sue Simses’, an’ the moun- 
tain men are fur from satisfied. Some of ’em 
haint got more’n half sense, an’ when they are 
chuck full o’ rot-gut you mought as well 
try to persuade a balkin’ mule to cross a foot 
log with a burnin’ bresh-heap on t other side as 
to reason with ’em. ‘They have tuck the idea 
somehow that the Yankees has, jest out o’ 
puore spite, picked up that yaller gal an’ 
raised ’er up North an’ sent ’er back heer as 
a rebuke-like, fur our havin’ had slaves—jest 
to kinder show what kin be made out’n the 
race. In spite o’ all the fuss that started up 
when she fust come, they was settlin’ down, 
an’ was a-goin’ to let ’er alone as long as she 
kept ’er place, but now you are heer the report 
is out that you are a sweetheart o’ her’n, an’— 
well, you see how the matter stands.’’ 

A frown was on Fincher’s face ; his lips were 
white and drawn tight. He leaned forward 
calmly. 

‘“‘ What if she zs my sweetheart ?’’ he ques- 
tioned, his eyes flashing. ‘‘If my intentions 
are honorable towards the lady, what right has 
any band of men to oppose me or criticise my 
conduct ?”’ 

Moore sat down on the side of the bed and 
crossed his booted ankles awkwardly. The 
flush on his face was caused by pity for the 
ignorance of the Bostonian. 

‘“Looky heer, stranger,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
cayn’t use no fine words like you, but we-uns 
ain’t as green as goard-vines ef we do look that 
away. We haint never been educated to be- 
lieve that a white man kin go a-courtin’ of a 
black woman, an’ no matter what you-uns do 
up thar, we haint a-goin’ to put up with it 
down heer. Now, you kin put that in yore 
pipe an’ smoke it ef it aint too green to burn. 
I don’t want to see you have no trouble with 
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them men while you are registered at my 
tavern, but I have give you fair warnin’.’’ 

Moore rose and strode on tip-toe to the 
window, but Fincher followed and touched 
him on the arm, 

‘* You go to your friends,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
tell them that Iam a law-abiding citizen of 
the United States, and that I will not brook 
opposition from any man or body of men.”’ 

The proprietor laughed softly. 

‘*T wouldn’t take that word to Jake Lam- 
bright an’ Zeke Towns fur the best hoss in 
Kentucky,’’ he said, his foot on the window- 
sill. ‘‘ Law, ef I tuck ’em that double dog- 
dare thar wouldn't be enough o’ yore grease 
left to oil a watch.’’ 

‘* Are there, then, no officers of the law ?’’ 
asked the Bostonian. 

‘“The sheriff of the county is in charge,’’ 
answered Moore, still smiling. ‘‘ But it hap- 
pens that he is off in the mountains after a 
hoss thief. When he ain’t heer, or is on a pro- 
longed spree, Zeke an’ Jake ginerally manages 
things well enough to suit all concerned. I’ve 
watched purty close an’ I haint never yit heerd 
o’ them doin’ anything uncalled for, even 
when they are drunk. This section has suf- 
fered from lies that has been told on it. Now 
an’ then we paddle a man purty sound that 
gits his exercise out o’ whippin’ his sick wife, 
ur let the Lord lead us to whar some black 
imp is who has devastated a home, but we 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout sech crimes as make 
Yankee newspapers unfit fur bar-room readin’. 
My advice to you is to scoot back to whar you 
come frum an’ at a purty brisk trot, too.’’ 

A stubborn look of defiance settled on the 
jaws of the New Englander. 


‘‘T have an engagement to call on Miss 
Hallman this evening,’’ he said, ‘‘and if any- 
one molests me, he does it at his own risk.’’ 

Moore made no reply but followed the Bos- 
tonian to his valise on the table. 

‘*T raily would have more common sense,’’ 
he said in a gentle tone of persuasion. 

‘*] shall keep my word.’’ Fincher jerked 
open his valise and looked into it. His 
revolver was gone. 


‘* Zeke Towns nabbed it while you was at 
supper, I’ll be bound,’’ said Moore, his twink- 
ling eyes meeting those of the Bostonian. ‘‘ I 
seed ’im a-nosin’ about heer awhile ago. He 
‘lowed you’d be more manageable without a 
gun, a weapon makes a feller act rash some- 
times.’’ 


Fincher closed his valise with a snap. 


‘* Tell them for me that I shall go unarmed,’’ 
he said, standing erect ; ‘‘I’ll fill my appoint- 
ment if I die in the attempt.’’ 

Moore retreated to the widow. A look of 
blended wrath and good will was on his face. 
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He thrust his head from the window and then 
climbed over the sill to the grass outside. 

‘* You'll think better o’ that when you’ve 
had time to cool off,’’ he said. ‘‘ You haint 
sech a fool as to run yore head into trouble 
amongst strangers, leastwise you haint got 
that look.’’ 

Fincher made no answer, and Moore lowered 
the sash and disappeared in the stunted trees 
near by. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


An hour later the stars were out in the dark 
arching sky, and a yellow glow over the top 
of the mountains showed that the moon would 
soon cast her rays into the valley. The Bos- 
tonian looked from his door. The coast 
seemed clear, the crowd of loiterers having 
departed from the steps of the hotel. Far up 
the dark valley he heard the sound of a vio- 
lin and a voice singing a tune he had never 
heard. 

Going out and softly closing his door, the 
Bostonian started down the road toward the 
house of Sue Sims. Nearing a long unpainted 
building, which was at once store and post- 
office, he saw a crowd of twenty or more 
mountaineers assembled inside, some seated 
on the counters, others on boxes, and bags of 
grain. He now understood why the place 
was so quiet. Zeke Towns was standing in 
their midst, swinging his broad-brimmed hat, 
and speaking to them in earnest undertones. 

As Fincher crossed through the square of 
light at the door, Towns recognized him. 

‘* By G—! thar he goes now as shore as 
preachin’!’’ he heard the mountaineer ex- 
claim, and then the heavy boots of the crowd 
thundered on the floor as Zeke Towns led 
them outside. 

‘* Halt, thar! ’’ he yelled as his heels struck 
the ground in a great bound from the door. 

With quickened strides Fincher moved on 
into the darkness. 

‘* Halt, Isay!’’ commanded Zeke. ‘ Ef 
you don’t in five seconds it will be kase I 
cayn’t shoot straight.’’ 

The Bostonian heard the click of steel 
against steel ; with an effort he conquered his 
impulse to act rashly ; he stopped and faced 
his pursuers. 

‘* What do you want? ’’ he asked. 

‘‘ Want to know ef you have set out to 
visit that gal at Sue Sims’.”’ 

‘* That is my intention.’’ 

Zeke laughed and turned to Jake Lambright, 
the first man to reach him. 

‘‘’That’s his intention,’’ he sneered, and 
Zeke looked round.at the rugged circle which 
had literally surrounded thestranger. ‘‘ Boys,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ thar haint a bit o’ use in the world 
0’ us settin’ up to midnight to settle with this 
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feller. We are bound to come to some sort o’ 
understandin’, an’ we’d as well have it over, 
an’ lose as little sleep as possible.’’ 

A murmur of consent encompassed the ring 
and Zeke continued as he shoved his revolver 
into his hip pocket: ‘‘We want you, Mr. 
Watchername, to go with us to the meetin’ 
house up the road a piece. We don’t want no 
women folks a-stickin’ their noses into busi- 
ness matters, Lead the way, boys! ”’ 

Protestations would have availed nothing, 
so Fincher submitted quietly and went with 
them. 

‘* You have overpowered me,’”’ he said. ‘‘If 
you kill me you will kill a defenseless 
man.’’ 

‘* Kill a cat’s foot!’’ said Jake Lambright 
angrily. ‘‘ Ef you’ll jest listen to common 
sense, not a hair o’ yore head will be 
touched.”’ 

In about twenty minutes the little church 
at the side of the road was reached. Zeke 
pushed open the unlocked door and tramped 
clumsily up the aisle to the altar. A match 
popped and flared in his bearded face, and he 
held it in cupped hands to the wick of a candle 
which he stuck to a table with its own tallow. 
The others, the Bostonian in their midst, 
entered and filled the three seats nearest the 
pulpit. 

Zeke stepped over the low railing of the 
altar. His hat described a shadowy curve as 
he removed it, thus electing himself chairman 
of the meeting. He crossed his sinewy legs 
and spat into a wooden cuspidor at his feet. 
Then he reflected a moment, the result of 
which was this remark: 

‘‘T am inclined to believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the stranger ort to set up heer nigh me whar 
he’ll be in open sight. Heer’ (Zeke kicked 
a chair) ‘‘ is a cheer ready fur ’im.’’ 

The Bostonian rose and obeyed. When he 
had taken the seat, he saw for the first time the 
whole of the assembly at once; and as he 
studied the firmness of each rugged visage the 
real gravity of the situation began to grow 
upon him. What, after all, if those people 
had a right to demand—exact—obedience to 
their customs ? 

The rising of the stalwart chairman broke 
into his confused reflections. ‘‘ We are heer, 
fellow citizens,’’ Zeke began, clearing his throat 
mechanically. ‘‘ We are heer to decide what 
is best to do in this matter, the like o’ 
which haint never to my knowledge ever come 
up amongst any decent settlement in the en- 
tire South. Some of you’uns, my friends, has 
been at the head o’ gangs that have gone an’ 
acted without due consideration and evidence, 
an’ fur sech hot-headedness our section has 
suffered through newspapers. Now I want to 
say that ef any man heer to-night does vio- 
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lence to this defendant before our action is fully 
decided by vote, that man will go down by my 
ball as shore as God is above an’ gives me 
power to pull trigger.’’ 

Zeke paused. Grunts of approval rose to 
meet his glance, which swept over the up- 
turned faces. Then he raised his hand to 
signify that he was ready to continue. 

‘‘ We have already agreed on what course 
we are a-goin’ to pursue,’’ he said. ‘‘ It only 
remains now fur us to set the matter fair an’ 
square before the malefactor.’’ 

Renewed grunts of approval, accompanied 
by slight pedal applause resounded hollowly in 
the church. Fincher felt for the first time a 
thrill of genuine fear. There was something 
so relentlessly condemnatory in the set features 
before him. He searched in vain for the face 
of the inn-keeper, whose friendly words of 
warning now came back to him clearly and 
distinctly. 

‘*This stranger,’’ went on Zeke, ‘‘ has come 
in our midst and openly begun a violation of a 
custom amongst us—a violation that is nothin’ 
more nor less than a slap—a spit in the face, I 
might say—from that part of the country that 
devasted our section thirty yeer ago. Now 
we wus beat in that fight, an’ acknowledge it, 
an’ all in God’s wide world we ax is to be let 
alone heer in our backwoods. Bein’ raised to 
regyard the negro race as our inferiors, we cer- 
tainly have drawed the line at whites an’ 
blacks bein’ on social equality. But they are 
a-forcin’ their blasted opinions into the 
secluded retreats of our mountain recesses. 
A Yankee man an’ woman come heer just 
after the war, an’ in defiance o’ God’s law, tuck 
the baby of a yaller woman up thar an’ raised 
it the same as a white child. Gentlemen, we 
don’t keer a red cent how many negroes they 
take an’ put onan equal with ¢hem, but what 
we do object to is havin’ ’em sent back on us 
with better education, an’ finer clothes than 
we kin afford to give our women folks. My 
wife seed the gal at Sue Sims’ last week, an’ 
she lowed she’d take a Bible oath that she 
talked better’n the parson’s wife, or Billy 
Malone, the school teacher. We wouldn’t 
a-opened our mouths agin what the Yanks did 
fur Sue Simses’ daughter, but we pointedly do 
object to have ’em ship the gal back on us 
without a cent to ’er name, after they ’ve raised 
er tothe habits of a born white lady. But I haint 
through yit, gentlemen. Lo, an’ behold! a 
full blooded white man—a Yankee whose 
folks fit fur the freedom o’ the blacks agin’ us’, 
has arrived bag an’ baggage an’ put up ata 
white man’s hotel, an’ has deliberately an- 
nounced that he is a-goin’ to pay visits to this 
woman with honorable intentions. That, gen- 
tlemen, can mean nothing else but a willing- 
ness to marry the woman ef she wants ’im. 
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Now, thar haint a man in this gatherin’ but 
what knows our State law-makers have framed 
a law forbidding the marryin’ o’ whites an’ 
blacks.”’ 

At that remark the Bostonian started, and 
the movement drew the gaze of the speaker 
to him. 

‘‘TIs it possible, stranger,’’ 
‘*that you didn’t know that? ”’ 

‘*T was unaware of it,’’ replied Fincher. 
‘*T did not think of that point.’’ 

For a moment Zeke bent his gaze sternly 
on him ; then he said : 

‘Ignorance o’ the law don’t excuse no 
man. Now, what we all have decided to do 
is plain an’ easy enough provided you want 
to do what’s right. Fred Jeffries (to a man 
on the last row, who had up to this moment 
been hidden behind his fellows) ‘‘ fetch that 
carpet-bag forward.’’ 


The man addressed made a great clatter 
with his coarse boots as he came forward 
with the heavy valise and placed it at the feet 
of the chairman. 


Zeke pointed to the bag and slowly spat a 
stream of tobacco juice into the cuspidor. 


‘Take yore luggage,’’ he said to Fincher. 
‘« We’ve got a hoss an’ buggy out at the door, 
a well-armed man fur yore driver, an’ a body- 
guyard on hosses. Now, all in the world you 
have to dois to git in the vehicle an’ be tuck to 
the nighest railroad station, an’ frum thar you 
must git out o’ this county. The man will 
see that yore ticket is bought an’ you are 
aboard the cars, an’ atter that ef you ever show 
yore head back heer I wouldn’t give a pinch 
of snuff fur yore carcass. We'll jest give you 
five minutes to decide on what to do.’’ 

Zeke sat down, spat again into the cuspi- 
dor, and took out his open-face silver watch. 
Fincher found that not one of the crowd was 
looking at him ; it was as if they shirked the 
responsibility of influencing his decision by 
even a glance. A thousand thoughts whirled 
through his mind—incidents of his boy- 
hood and his college days at Harvard. He 
saw the sickly pallor of Helen’s weak face. 
Was she really worth the sacrifice he was 
about to make—the lie he was about to tell—a 
lie suggested by the very imps of hell? For one 
instant he recalled the proud face of Aline 
Armstrong as he had last seen it, but he put it 
from him. He would follow the dancing 
lights of his infatuation leading him through 
the darkness to the cottage of Sue Sims. He 
rose and leaned on the back of his chair. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he began slowly, ‘‘ a mis- 
take has been made. If I had told the whole 
truth to the proprietor of the hotel, you would 
not have risen against me. The real fact is 
I have colored blood in my own veins—a very 
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little, it-is true, but enough, I assure you, to 
warrant—’’ 

Fincher’s voice seemed obstructed by too 
rapid speaking. He wiped his trembling lips 
with a tapering hand. The room was as still 
asatomb. ‘‘I knew before I came here,’’ 
resumed the speaker, ‘‘that Miss—that the 
lady in question was the daughter of an octo- 
roon, and for that reason I thought we were 
suited. That is all. I love her, and desire to 
make her my wife legally, in accordance with 
your laws and—your religion.’’ 

Fincher sat down. A shudder passed over 
him ; he felt cold. It was as if his guardian 
angel, which had accompanied him up to that 
moment, had left him. Zeke Towns grunted, 
stared steadily at Jake Lambright on the end 
of the first bench, and then muttered an 
oath as he twisted oneof his knitted suspenders 
round the thumb of his right hand. 

‘* Well, I’ll be dumb shuttered !’’ he said. 
He burst into a short cackling laugh and then 
grew serious as the gravity of his duty as 
chairman returned to him. ‘‘ Well, fellers,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ we have got a sorter skunk at our 
Love Feast, an’ the joke is on us by a large 
majority. Ef the man is tellin’ the truth 
an the Lord knows I don’t believe thar ever 
was a livin’ white man low enough to go back 
on his blood—we ’ve been raisin’ a cyclone in 
a doodle-hole. I move that we adjourn, an’ 
each one of us register a solemn vow that we 
don’t let this git out on us. Have I a 
second ?”’ 

Then Jake Lambright towered above the 
others, dropping his slouched hat on the floor. 


‘* Yore in most too big a hurry, yore Honor,”’ 
using the only term of respect in his 
vocabulary. ‘‘ This feller is the only man 
with black blood in his veins that ever put up 
at Jeff Moore’s hotel, an’ when Jeff heers of 
it he haint a-goin to be tickled to death you 
kin bet yore boots. I say this so that the 
stranger will understand that it wouldn’t 
be wise fur ’im to go back thar axin’ fur 
quarters to-night.’ 

‘‘ You mean,’’ gasped the Bostonian, ‘‘ that 
I would be refused lodging at the only hotel 
you have?”’ 

‘* At a white man’s house certainly,’’ said 
Zeke with a sneer. ‘‘ Thar is a nigger shoe- 
maker that lives right across from the post- 
office, in the old wheat field. He sometimes 
takes in themof hisowncolor. Ef I was you 
I’dtry him. Gentlemen, I am goin’ home.” 

That was the signal for departure. The 
crowd broke up and left the church. Taking 
up his heavy valise, the Bostonian followed 
them out into the moonlight. Seeing the 
man in the buggy getting ready to drive off, 
Fincher called to him. The man turned. 
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‘* Will you be so good,’’ asked the 
Bostonian, ‘‘as to drive me to that colored 
man’s house? I don’t know the way and my 
valise is heavy. I’m willing to pay for the 
trouble.’’ 

Dropping his reins, the man snatched a whip 
from its holder and angrily raised it in the face 
of the Bostonian. 

‘* By G—!’’ he snarled furiously, ‘‘ef you 
ax me to—’’ 

‘* Hold on thar, Joe!’’ yelled Zeke Townes 
who stood nearby, ‘‘let that feller alone; he is 
absolutely ignorant o’ our ways.’’ 

The man reluctantly lowered his whip and 
glared on Fincher. 

‘* Looky heer,’’ he said. ‘‘ Let me give you 
a piece of advice. Don’t you never ax no 
white man to do any sort of a job fur you in 
this country, a nigger has got to know his 
place down heer ur he’ll find it out ina hurry.”’ 

The man drove on. The others being un- 
burdened walked rapidly, leaving Fincher to 
trudge back to the village alone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Five years passed. It was autumn in Bos- 
ton. The dying sward of the common and 
the sinuous asphalt walks were covered with 
yellow and crisping leaves. The breeze which 
swept from Beacon Hill, the public garden 
and the wide avenue beyond, which extended to 
the Charles River, held the suggestion of com- 
ing winter. 

Leon Fincher ascended Beacon liill and 
went up the steps of a house in Walnut Street. 
He looked ten years older in his long uneven 
beard and iron-gray hair; his face was tanned 
and seamed with wrinkles; his eyes were red 
and had a shifting, restless look. His dress 
was so cheap and ill-fitting that one of his 
former friends would not have recognized him. 

‘* If she turns from me, I shall actually give 
up,’ he thought as he rang. ‘‘ God knows I 
need her now.’’ 

He was admitted into a little parlor on the 
first floor and sent his card up to Miss Arm- 
strong. In a moment he heard her coming 
and her very step on the stair set his heart to 
bounding with recollections. He was afraid 
she would receive him coldly, but he put those 
fears to flight with the remembrance of what a 
Boston friend had told him a year before in 
Atlanta. 

‘* She is still true to you,’’ the man had de- 
clared. ‘‘She has not been in society since 
you left, being engaged solely in charitable 
work.’’ 

He heard her giving orders to the colored 
servant in the hall, and he wondered how he 
could. have broken away from the charm of 
such a voice. When she entered, he saw that 
she had altered, but the alteration was of added 
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sweetness and an expression of tranquillity. 
She walked as erectly as a queen, and he re- 
membered that it had been said of her people 
that they had descended from a royal line. 
He held out his hand hesitatingly. It was 
hard to keep from feeling that he had no right 
to go through that formality. In all the years 
of his absence in the South he had not met a 
white woman on an equal footing. 

She gave him the warm hand-clasp of an 
old friend, and he flushed all over. He was 
glad that she spoke ; he could think of nothing 
to say. 

‘‘ You look as if you had been unwell,’’ 
she ventured. 

‘‘ Only—only unfortunate,’’ he stammered. 

‘‘T really hope not,’’ she said, impulsively, 
and then he felt her searching gaze on him. 

‘* You have not been keeping up with me,”’ 
Fincher said. ‘‘ You have not heard about—”’ 

‘‘ Not one word since you went South to 
marry that young lady,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘ You heard nothing else ?’’ he said breath- 
lessly. 

‘‘Nothing.’’ A flush suffused her face. 
‘“ You must forgive me, but there was no way 
of finding out. You knowI do not know 
any of your close friends, and I have lived 
much of the time in Fall River, where I have 
been teaching. I hope nothing has happened, 
that you are still happy and successful.”’ 

The old feeling of utter hopelessness came 
over him. How could he explain? She was 
a Southerner—of the class he had, from a dis- 
tance, learned to know and reverence as 
superior to the race with which he had allied 
himself. 

‘“My wife died thirteen months ago,’’ he 
managed to say. 

‘*Dead! Oh, how sorry I am for you,”’ 
said Miss Armstrong, with emotion,’’ and 
you did not let me know.”’ 

‘‘T—I really was too discouraged to do any- 
thing that I ought,’’ he went on with an effort 
at calmness, ‘‘ There was one child. It died, 
too. I am alone—absolutely alone—not a 
friend on earth unless you are one.”’ 

‘‘T shall always be that,’’ she said with 
a tenderness she was too womanly to suppress. 
‘* You know that, but your friends here?’’ 

‘‘They have all turned against me,’’ he 
answered with an evasive shrug.’’ Even my 
own family. They—they cannot quite forgive 
it all. I have come back to beg mercy 
at your feet, and to tell you a frightful story. 
I found out soon after marriage—almost before 
—that my feeling for my wife was not love, 
but infatuation.’’ 

Miss Armstrong shrank back intuitively. 
She held up her hands in mute protest, but he 
went on desperately : 
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‘*You must not turn from me for, after 
all, you were the cause of my eyes being 
opened. I mean that thoughts of you kept 
coming up, thoughts of what ought to have 
been, and before I knew it I found that I 
loved you with all my heart. I have loved 
you ever since the day we parted, and when I 
heard a year ago that you had not married, 
and were not receiving the attentions of any 
man, I began to prepare to come back to 
Boston. But I did not have the money and I 
had to wait to earn it. I made an awful mis- 
take in marrying, but it was a mistake that 
any man might have made. In mine there 
was something that appealed to the romantic 
—the heroic part of me. I shall tell you-all 
presently, but do give me hope; I feel so 
unworthy—so much beneath you. I havea 
home picked out for us in California, and I 
want to take you there and begin all over 
again. I am broken down, but you will give 
me new life.’’ 

The angelic expression of the woman’s face 
was illumined by the light of hope delayed. 

‘*T am truly sorry for you,’’ she began with 
some dignity, and then the torrent of her love 
bore her onward into blunt, fearless frankness. 
‘‘T am not ashamed of it,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
loved you then, and I have loved you ever 
since—every second since.’’ 

Her eyes were downcast; for a moment 
both were silent ; he felt a tickling sensation 
in his tightening throat and was afraid to use 
his voice. He almost obeyed the impulse to 
grasp her hand which lay in her lap, but some- 
thing restrained him—something that had 
become a part of himself in his menial life in 
Georgia. He leaned toward her ; he was almost 
afraid to take that liberty. 


‘*T have been in an actual hell since I came 
to Boston a week ago,’’ he began. ‘‘ You 
see, my people have turned against me. It 
was my marriage. They have closed their 
doors on me—father, sister, brother, my 
friends, my old club. I am really an outcast 
—an exile.”’ 

Miss Armstrong raised her startled eyes. 
‘*T don’t understand,’’ she said. 


The glance Fincher gave her went cowardly 
to the floor. ‘‘ One of my nieces—my brother’s 
oldest child—Laura Wentworth, is engaged to 
one of the Langleys. You know how awfully 
particular they are, and it seems that they 
are afraid that the story of my marriage, and— 
and my life down South will get out here and 
break up the match. They all want me to 
leave New England, and my brother is to 
defray my expenses and give me a sort of start 
in California. 

Miss Armstrong had turned pale. Her 
voice had a pitiful, searching quality in 
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it. ‘‘I don’t understand,’’ she said. 
has happened, what have you done ?”’ 

Fincher reflected. ‘‘I hardly know how to 
tell you,’’ he answered slowly. ‘‘ You are a 
Southerner, and Southerners are so different, at 
least from a great many Northern people, that 
I don’t know how you will take what I must 
tell you. I explained that Miss Hallman was 
an adopted daughter of the Hallmans here, 
but her own mother was not only in humble 
life, as I told you, but was an octoroon.”’ 

‘*Qctoroon!’’ gasped Miss Armstrong, 
‘Oh, no, no! Don’t say that. I cannot 
believe it.’’ 

‘* Not only that,’’ he said desperately, ‘‘ but 
our baby, that died, was dark, and it had 
the features and characteristics of the African 
race. Oh, it was awful! My wife turned out 
to be like the colored people, and we drifted 
apart. Down there I was an outcast.’’ 

Miss Armstrong’s eyes rolled upward ; the 
pallor of her face had taken a yellowish cast. 
He saw that she was fainting. He beld out his 
hands and caught her in his arms, but his 
very touch seemed to revive her. She uttered 
a sharp cry, and struggled to her feet. 

‘* Don’t—don’t touch me!’’ she cried in 
helpless horror, and to elude him she ran 
across the room and leaned, swaying, against 
the piano. 

‘“You, too,’’ he said, folding his arms. 
‘You turn against me like all the rest, and 
for what I really could not help.’’ 

She stared at him, her eyes wide open, her 
bosom rising and falling rapidly. 


Henry T. Coates and Company. 
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‘* Leave me, for the love of mercy go !’’ she 
said ‘‘I am afraid I shall faint, and—and I 
don’t want you to—to—touch—’’ 

She broke off. It was as if her trembling 
lips had not the strength to form her words. 


‘* You despise, abhor me. I see that,’’ he 
said. 

‘*T cannot talk to you longer,’’ she gasped. 
‘* T am too much shocked to—to even pity you, 
as perhaps I might. I can only wonder that 
God should let a man be my ideal who could— 
oh, go! go !—I cannot talk to you.’’ 


Her arms went down to the piano, and her 
head sank on tothem. He took his hat and 
moved toward the door. He concluded if 
she did not call him when she heard his hand 
on the door-knob that her decision would be 
final. He rattled the latch as he caught it. 
The metallic sound rang through the room, but 
she did not raise her head. He passed out into 
the hall. As he reached the outside door he 
saw the old-fashioned wires, which connected 
with the room he had just left, shake and 
whip the wall. This was followed first by 
the jangling of the bell in the rear, and a 
sigh, and sound of a falling body in the par 
lor. He started back to the parlor, but 
stopped and waited. There was the sound 
of steps in the rear and the colored servant 
ran forward. 

‘*Miss Armstrong has fainted,’’ said 
Fincher. ‘‘ Hurry to her.’’ And as the negro 
darted into the room and bent over his mis- 
tress Fincher went out into the streets. 


From ‘‘In the Days of the Pioneers."’ 
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At the Siege of Quebec. By James Otis, author of Sound Money Monographs. By William C. Cornwell. 
‘* Andy’s Ward,”’ ‘‘ Chasing a Yacht,’’ etc. Illus- 178 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 84 
trated by F. A. Carter. 362 pp. I2mo, 75 cents ; cents. 


by mail, 88 cents. Walt Whitman (The Camden Sage) as Religious and 


. : A Study. By William Norman 
Bright Threads. By Julia H. Johnston. 1 ; Moral Teacher. ig ‘fees 
hia, cents 4 ms mail, A scant 57 PP Guthrie. 105 pp. With appendix. Svo, paper, 


; $1.35 ; by mail, $1.43. 

In the Track of the Book-Worm. By Irving Browne. Wolfville, By Alfred Henry Lewis (Dan Quin). Illus- 
Thoughts, fancies and gentle gibes on Collecting trated by Frederic Remington. 337 pp. 12mo 
and Collectors; by one of them. 135 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. ' 


$2.50; by mail, $2.62. Wreck of the Circus, The. By James Otis, author of 
Monetary Problems and Reforms, By Charles H. ‘“‘How Tommy Saved the Barn,’’ ‘‘A Short 
Swan, Jr. 8i pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, Cruise,’’ etc. With frontispiece. 97 pp. I2mo, 
66 cents. 38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
At the Siege of Quebec. By Jamzs Oris. 

It was my purpose in writing ‘‘ At the Siege of Quebec,’’ to give a detailed account of 
of that terrible march by the Continental troops under Arnold through the wilderness of 
Maine, when men bravely opposed the elements against such odds as, by comparison, would 
cause the suffering at Valley Forge to seem as hardly more than ordinary hardships, and as a 
guide in the work I had before me private letters written by a young man of New Hampshire 
to his mother. 


PORTLAND, Maine, September 2, 1897. a farnee LVig. 
wa 


Bright Threads. By Jura H. Jonnston. 
In this collection of fragments the pleasant thoughts, hints, helps, and suggestions that 
have come to me in the common round, are passed on to busy and burdened people, in the 


fervent hope that here and there a thread may fit into the pattern of life’s homespun web, and 


may set a touch of brightness there. 
pater Hi 


PreortA, IIl., September 28, 1897. 


In the Track of the Book-Worm. By Irvinc Browne. 

I guess that my main purpose in writing ‘‘In the Track of the Book-Worm ’’—if I had 
any, which I doubt—was to exalt the hobby of book-collecting above all other hobbies; to 
defend it against the assaults of its enemies, and at the same time point out the dangers of it 
to its friends ; to depict the emotions and desires of various people who handle books, such as 
booksellers, librarians and auctioneers, and of a large class who don’t handle them, to wit: 
women ; and of other classes who regard them with indifference or hostility and may be called 
their enemies. Subordinately my purpose was to explain and defend the practice of ‘‘ extra- 
illustrating ’’ books, and to pay a tribute to the answering friendship of books ; and above all, 
my purpose was to seduce book-lovers to lie under trees in the summer afternoon and read a 
lot of ballads about books which will prove beneficial whether they provoke to wakefulness or 
to slumber. The very smallest purpose that I had was to make any money out of it or to 
enable my publisher to make any, and so far as the former is concerned it has been completely 
answered, 


a 


BuFFALO, N. Y., September 25, 1897. 


Monetary Problems and Reforms. By CHarixes H. SwAN, JR. 
The writing of ‘‘ Monetary Problems and Reforms ’’ was due to a desire to emphasize in 
a particular degree one feature of the currency question which appeared to me to lie at the root 
of most currency troubles in all countries ; namely, the evil nature and influence of legal-tender 
laws, and furthermore to show the sound money position, in a logical manner, as not merely a 
position of expediency, but as involving common justice and fair dealing in the relation of 


government to their people. 
Boston, Mass., September 27, 1897. sf 4f Saren, gn. 
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Sound Money Monographs. By WiiuiaM C. CorNWELL. 


The history of ups and downs in the United States for the last five years is almost entirely 
of the bad results of political interference in financial matters. "The monographs comprised in 
the volume were written from time to time, as the exigencies of the financial situation called 
them forth. They have been published because conditions have not yet changed. Each 
one bears pertinently upon conditions prevailing to-day. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, September 8, 1897. 
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Walt Whitman (the Camden Sage) as Religious and Moral Teacher. 
By WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE. 

When first I became acquainted with Whitman, he seemed to me, in spite of my imme- 
diate delight in his courage, strength, and bursts of wonderful eloquence, an overthrower of 
morals, a lover of foul things, a revolting blasphemer. Seven years later, on the occasion of 
preparing a lecture, I realized how completely I had changed my views, little by little, on the 
religious and ethical significance of this wondrous man. When the first half of an intended 
series of essays on the Religion of Poets was taking shape in my mind (published since under 
the title : ‘‘ Modern Poet Prophets ’’ ) constitute—Whitman was felt to the natural goal and end 
of the book, the true destination of its reader. ‘Therefore once more I studied Whitman’s 
writings from end to end, and the result was an essay in which Whitman is made to speak for 
himself in a carefully arranged mosaic of quotations with as few intrusions of the critic as 
possible. My conscious aim in this essay was to remove the prejudice and fear in some misun- 
derstanders of Whitman by a clear and calm display of the man and his views that they might 
find in him at once the fount of inspiration it had cost me seven years of battle with prejudice 
and fear to discover. 

It seemed expedient to give this particular essay separate from (though its true place is— 


where it does appear—as last essay of seven in ‘‘ Modern Poet Prophets’’), and so it has 
appeared under the title ‘‘ Walt Whitman as Religious and Moral Teacher,’’ and has so far 
been warmly received by lovers and students of our great American poet. 


LIL. Git Cire 
Wolfville. By Aurrep HENRY Lewis. 


You ask a question hard to answer. I recall no particular purpose in writing ‘‘ Wolf- 
ville,’’ beyond a purpose to write. I of a verity had no hope to startle the world already 
‘* booked ’’ to the point of numbness. I had been years on the cattle ranches. I knew the 
people, what they did and why they did it. I knew the life and had lived it. Naturally when 
brought to bay with the proposition of writing something, I wrote of what I knew. Hence, 
‘** Wolfville.”’ 

NEw York, September 25, 1897. 


The Wreck of the Circus. By James Oris. 


To give an idea of what might result from a neglect to follow the advice, or commands, ot 
one’s parents, was my purpose in writing ‘‘ The Wreck of the Circus ’’—to avoid the ‘‘ goody 
goody’’ style, and depict a manly sort of boy who has the courage to be honest with himself and 
to make reparation for his faults without being prompted by his elders. In fact, the general 
purpose was to so cloak a moral that the juvenile reader might receive it unwittingly, and 
thereby be benefited as well as interested. 


PORTLAND, Maine, September 30, 1897. SA VF, 
“ee — 
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“RUTH OGDEN.” 


The children’s books of the day fall by force 
of current circumstances into three classes, 
the books of pure fancy, which lineally descend 
from the fairy tale, like ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ the long range of stories written only 
to gain readers and which leave nothing be- 
hind of which more than one “ boy’’ series is 
an example, and the small, but valuable, 
group in which fact is used as the raw material 
of juvenile fiction. The number of books in 
which this method is attempted is large; the 
number in which it is successful is small. 
Among the latter must be unhesitatingly 
placed ‘‘ A Loyal Little Red Coat,’’ by ‘‘ Ruth 
Ogden,’’—Mrs. Charles W. Ide. Included by 
that master in the broader field and more ‘im- 
portant work of American history, Dr. John 
Fiske, in the course of reading outlined for 
children in his volume on.the period, every 
student of our annals is aware that in manner, 
method and execution this story is a model 
for a child’s historical romance. It deliber- 
ately enlarges the child’s sympathies and ap- 
preciation by selecting its heroine from the 
vanquished, its place and period (New York, 
1784) are selected with a wise felicity for dra- 
matic effect and its incident and circumstance 
are accuracy itself. 

To the authorship of this work, Mrs. Ide, 
came by the broader movements of life’s drift 
which brings most of us to port after port, 
which we enter by our own efforts, but to 
whose entrance we are led by wider currents 
and causes than our wills control. Born in 
Brooklyn, where her father, Jonathan Ogden, 
had removed from Philadelphia some forty 
years ago, ‘‘ Ruth Ogden’’ came of one of 
those colonial families, which in the history of 
our cities in the close of the last century and 
the beginning of this, established the rigorous 
standards of handicraft and trade from which 
the later expansion of our manufacturers and 
commerce springs, and which is in general 
under the direction of the descendants of the 
colonial tanner, blacksinith, builder or small 
shop-keeper. There came to Miss Ogden early 
in life that trend towards writing which usually 
precedes authorship. With her this took shape 
in active attention to a school paper in Mr. 
George C. Brackett’s school in Brooklyn, which 
she attended. Short poems and various prose 
articles appeared from her pen in magazines and 
elsewhere, prior to the publication of her first 
book, ‘‘ His Little Royal Highness,’’ in 1887. 
It presents an agreeable picture of a summer 
in the daily life of a boy, ‘‘ Reginald Fairfax,”’ 
who, shut in by a broken leg, enjoys the com- 
pany of two dear young friends, ‘‘Nan’’ and 
‘“‘Harry,’’ and is blest by the presence of ‘‘ Sis- 
ter Julia,’’ a nurse of manifold virtues and 


amazing charm. This simple child’s book 
has its share of instruction, but its interest 
lies in the sympathetic narrative of healthy 
and weil-cared for juvenile life. Three years 
later ‘‘A Loyal Little Red Coat’’ appeared 
with illustrations as accurate as its text, 
by Mrs. Ide’s cousin, Mr. Harry A. Ogden. 
It had an instant success for reasons already 
sufficiently indicated. Later ‘‘ Courage ’’ was 
added to the list. Here a little girl is 
the heroine, and her force of character and 
deft skill turn a lighter, sailing in and out 
of New York harbor, into a home, which 
has its full share of adventure and inci- 
dent, of which there is more in the harbor life 
of New York than most know. ‘‘ Little 
Homespun,’’ which appears this autumn, 
with illustrations by Mabel Humphrey, a 
sister of Maude Humphrey, is a sequel to 
‘*Courage.’’ This healthy and invigorating 
tale was succeeded two years later by ‘“‘A 
Little Queen of Hearts.’’ A trip abroad sug- 
gested this international story, in which 
Windsor and its surroundings, with a touch 
of Oxford is hung an accurate description, 
dear to those familiar with them. Through 
all these books there shines the same accuracy 
of scene, the same capacity to interest by 
simple and healthy incident and the same 
teaching quality in the high sense in which 
the teacher is leader and guide to the better 
and nobler side of life. 

All these works have been published under 
the pen-name, ‘‘ Ruth Ogden,’’ borrowed 
from a grandmother and used as the welcome 
screen to a home-life and personality which 
this expedient separates from the life and work 
of the pen. For four years past, half of each 
year has been passed by Mrs. Ide at ‘‘ Oak- 
dene,’’ a summer home, in the Highlands 
of New Jersey, midway between Bernardsville 
and Mendham. There in the rolling hills 
which hold such share of picturesque nature 
as few look for within an hour of New York, the 
many readers of ‘‘ Ruth Ogden ’’ can think of 
her as giving tohome and family the larger 
share of those energies whose lesser work has 
printed in these charming stories for children. 

T. W. 


=Hutchinson and Company are about to 
publish ‘‘ Kings of the Turf,’’ anecdotes and 
memoirs of distinguished owners, backers, 
trainers and jockeys who have figured on the 
British turf, with notes recording classic events 
and achievements of famous horses. The 
volume will contain numerous portraits. It 
is from the pen of the veteran sporting writer 
‘** Thormanby.’’ London Atheneum. 
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Boston, October 10, 1897. 

T. Y. Crowell and Company have arranged to 
bring out the American edition of Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s little book, ‘‘ If I Were 
God,’’ the title of which, like that of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ‘‘ Seven Seas,’’ is taken from 
Omar Khayydm. In Mr. Le Gallienne’s phara- 
phrase of the Rubdiyat, published by Mr. 
John Lane, occur the following quatrains : 

If I were God and this poor world were mine, 

Oh, thou should’st see on what a fair design 


I would rebuild it like a dream for hell, 
Nor should’st thou ever blusk to call it thine. 


If I were God, I would not wait the years 
To solve the mystery of human tears, 

And unam»iguous, I would speak my will, 
Nor tint [hint ?] it darkly to the dreary sears. 

The title-page quotes a variant of the old 
Scot epitaph from which Dr. George 
MacDonald is said to have conceived the idea 
of his novel : 

Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde ; 
Hae mercy o’ my soul, Lord God, 
As I wad do, were / Lord God, 
And Ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 

The little book begins with a picture of a 
young man and a young woman talking 
together of God,‘‘ On a still summit of the 
Alps one August afternoon—sun, snow and 
place making a shining silence of many 
colors about them; the strong sun, the pure 
snow, the vast and tender place.’’ 

‘* Hach of the speakers,”’ it says, had felt 
the hand of God in their lives, mysteriously 
(wantonly, said the man,) chastening, but only 
the woman still saw His face. The blow that. 
had driven the man away from God, broken- 
hearted and blasphemous, had by some spirit- 
ual instinct unaccountably illogical, drawn 
the woman nearer to His side.”’ 

But as he talked with the woman, on whose 
face he saw what he called playfully ‘‘ the 
early Christian look,’’ he felt ‘‘a strange new 
desire—treally to see; tho’ he sat by her side 
and listened, as a blind man might sir, and 
hear one tell of a wonderful light!’’ It seemed 
strange to him to be once more thrown in the 
company of believers. ‘‘ How curious to 
think that they were still going on in the same 
way as when he wasa boy—dreaming the same 
dreams and telling them to one another in the 
same sweet, yes sweet, old words.... 
Yes, there were people in the world who still 
went on praying, in spite of a literary criticism 
that had long since relegated God and His 
Saints to the museums of mythology, in spite 
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of a scientific criticism that had proved their 
cosmogony a child’s dream of a world.’’ She 
believes firmly and without fear that there isa 
lovely meaning even ‘‘ for so hideous a thing 
as death and all the dark and cruel ways of 
disease.’’ He rather indignantly tells her the 
following fable which is no fable, but only 
grim fact : 


‘*A month or so ago I was staying at a friend’s 
house in one of the greenest corners of the world. 
It was spring, too, spring at its loveliest. If ever 
earth had a heavenly meaning it seemed to speak it 
in that valley, speak it all day long in every tender- 
ness of sound and color. The sky leaned over that 
little valley full of love. How kind thesun! how soft 
the stars! The very ground breathed gentleness, 
pushing out myriads of the daintiest little green 
hands, frond and blade and shoot, close packed side 
by side in exquisite multitudes, as to show how kind 
a heart was beating underneath... . 

‘* Had you been there, dear friend, you would have 
said as you said to-day, ‘Can you doubt God’s good- 
ness when you look on so beautiful a world?’ AndI 
should have answered, ‘Indeed, I cannot doubt it 
here !’ 

‘* But then, listen how the green veil of beauty was 
suddenly rent across in that little valley, and we of 
that household saw the face of the monster looking 
out at us from the back of the world. 

‘* In that household was a little maidservant, about 
eighteen years old, neat and sweet and blithe as a 
bird, pretty and innocent and merry. A child just 
beginning to dream the dream of a woman. The 
lads about worshipped her, and her young heart was 
as full of the promise of life as a young heart can 
hold She had never had so much as a headache in 
her life, and toothache was probably the saddest thing 
that had so far happened to her. Well, quite sud- 
denly, one heavenly morning, one of her feet began 
to pain her. It grew worse, so that she was obliged 
to go to bed. 

“One thought it a sprain, or the damp, till the 
other began. The doctor came and looked at them. 
They were curiously livid, and deathly cold—and this 
is what he had to tell my friend: that in this torture- 
house of the world there is a device of disease so 
fiendish that you may go running on glad, springing 
feet all your youth, eagerly chasing the hours—all 
unexpectedly some day, perhaps the loveliest day of 
the year, the loveliest day of your life, you will sud- 
denly feel a strange cold scythe at your feet. Like 
that little maidservant you will go to bed, your feet 
will grow colder, and perhips—if God is good !—you 
will die ; but if not, when you rise from your bed some 
months after, you will feel something new and fright- 
ful about yourself—God help you !—your feet are 
gone ! 

‘*So was it to be with that poor, poor little girl. 
The monster had looked out from his green hill—and 
snapped.”’ 

The woman acknowledges that it is terrible, 
but she declares that in similar cases, though 
her pity grew deeper, her faith grew more and 
more and her fear less. 

There are several dramatic moments in the 


discussion, but he ends with an apothegm 
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worthy of Omar Khayyam, of which the whole 
book is a sort of glass: 

‘‘ Yes, life is a wonderful banquet, but the dishes 
are all poisoned.’’ But having heard her last word he 


says tohimself, ‘‘ If I were God, I wouldcreate more 
women like you, that men might believe in me.’’ 
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critical apparatus. Professor Manly thus de- 
scribes the purpose for which these volumes 
were planned : 


‘* That of helping the student to follow the fortunes 
of the modern drama through its strange and inter- 
esting nonage, to come into sympathy with the aims 


“The bright spot on the road grew smaller and smaller.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


The title may strike some people as profane, 
but there is nothing in the book to offend ; it is 
evidently the expression of an experience, and, 
indeed, it is said that Mr. Le Gallienne spent 
a part of the summer at Davos Platz in com- 
pany with Mrs. Price Hughes and Sister Lily 
of the West End London Mission. His con- 
versations with them and with Mr. Price 
Hughes are embodied in the story. 

_ Ginn and Company have almost ready an 
interesting work entitled ‘‘ Specimens of the 
Pre-Shaksperean Drama,’’ with introduction, 
notes and glossary by Professor John Matthews 
Manly, of Brown University. It will be in 
three volumes : the first is devoted to liturgical 
and Scripture dramas, Robin Hood, St. George 
and Sword plays and various Moralities. The 
second volume will illustrate the early develop- 
ment of comedy and the pure and mixed plays 
preceding Shakespere —‘‘ Ferrex and Por- 
rex,’’ ‘‘ Cambises,’’ ‘‘ Campaspe,’’ Greene’s 
‘‘ James IV,’’ Peele’s ‘‘ David and Bethsabe,”’ 
and Kyd’s ‘‘ Spanish Tragedy.’’ The third 
volume will contain the introduction and 


From ‘‘ The Knights of the Round Table.” 


and methods of the known and nameless artists whose 
work is here presented, and to form some conception 
of the vast amount of dramatic activity and the wide- 
spread dramatic interest which. made possible the 
career of Shakspere.’’ 


Congressman Barrows, in his forthcoming 
volume, ‘‘ The Isles and Shrines of Greece,’’ 
gives the following interesting summary of 
what has been accomplished by archzology 
since Professor Felton gave his Lowell ‘lectures 
on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Greece’’ thitty years 


ago. He says: 

‘‘At that time Schliemann had not put his spade 
into the ground. The treasures of Troy, Mycene, 
Tiryns and Olympia were still buried. Eleusis, Mega- 
lopolis, Epidaurus, Argos, Delphi, Rhamnus and many 
of the islands were lying undisturbed as they had 
been for centuries. The traveler walked over their 
sites, scarcely knowing that below him were the re- 
mains of temples and theaters and works of art which 
it only requires shovels and wheelbarrows and human 
muscle to reveal. The exquisite Hermes of Praxi- 
teles and the fourteen thousand bronzes of Olympia, 
a large part of the rich collection of statues and grave 
reliefs at the Central Museum of Athens, and nearly 
all the collection at the Acropolis Museum, were not 
as yet unearthed. Indeed a whole library of books 
and reports needs to be written to describe the monu- 
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ments and buildings, statues and treasures, which 
have been found since Felton’s day. Modern arch- 
zeological science has been almost created in that time. 
This is one reason why Greece has still such a fasci- 
nation for the enterprising archeologist. He knows 
that he is working in a field which is not exhausted. 
The sword is even mightier than the pen. The 
promise allures him. He reads in his Pausanias the 
records of whole forests of statues and temples. Who 
can tell when he may make a discovery which will 
reveal some masterpiece of art or settle some of the 
vexed questions of history? Thus archeological work 
has an interest here which it cannot have in Paris or 
Berlin. The student there works with material that 
is already furnished him ; in Greece he has an oppor- 
tunity of unearthing it for himself. If the material 
is old the science itself is new. There is something 
to excite youthful ardor. It has the fascination and 
perpetual promise that fishing affords to the devoted 
angler, only the fishing is done in the earth instead of 
the sea. It is not surprising then that many of the 
men working in the field in Greece have no gray hair 
on their heads. Even Dorpfeld, the prince of modern 
archeologists, at least in relation to architecture, is 
little over forty years old, and to refute the presump- 
tion that an archzologist must be a dried-up, wizened 
specimen of humanity, he easily and modestly bears 
the honors of the handsomest man in Athens.”’ 


Mr. Barrows says that the Cook or Gaze 
agent will enable the tourist to ‘‘do’’ Athens 
and the rest of Greece in four or five days; 
but he adds ‘‘ Greece will not do what she 
might for him unless he banishes the demon 
of haste and basks for months in the smile of 
her lovely countenance.’’ Mr. Barrows camped 
out for some weeks in Greece and he describes 
his experiences with enthusiastic pen. 

The title of Captain Mahan’s new vol- 
ume is to be ‘‘ The Interest of the United 
States in Sea Power—Present and Future.’’ 
The titles of the chapters are as follows: 
I. ‘‘ The United States Looking Outward;”’ 
II. ‘‘ Hawaii and Our Sea Power ;’’ III. ‘‘ The 
Isthmus and Our Sea Power;’’ IV. ‘‘ Anglo- 
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From “ White Man’s Africa.’? 
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American Alliance;’’ V. ‘‘The Future in Re- 
lation to American Naval Power;’’ VI. ‘‘ Pre- 
paredness for Naval War;’’ VII. ‘‘A Twen- 
tieth Century Outlook;’’ VIII. ‘‘ Strategic 
Features of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Sea.’’ 

The title of the new Sienkiewicz novel, 
which Mr. Jeremiah Curtin is translating, will 
be ‘‘Hania.”” The volume will contain sev- 
eral stories besides that which names the 
book. None of them has been hitherto trans- 
lated into English. 

Lamson, Wolffe and Company have nearly 
ready ‘‘Mademoiselle de Berry, a Story of 
Valley Forge,’’ by Pauline Bradford Machie; 
also, ‘‘Threads of Life,’’ by Clara Sherwood 
Rollins. This is described as ‘‘a vivid human 
sketch upon a background of philosophy and 
sociological thought.’’ 

Copeland and Day have ready the poster for 
‘*Vivette.’’ It consists of an enlargement of 
the so-called ‘‘End-papers’’ and isa map of 
the town of Millamours. It isa most delight- 
ful satire on Boston and her crooked streets. 
There is the central common called ‘‘ The 
Millamours Green,’’ bounded by ‘‘The Old 
Runway Road,’’ ‘‘ The Fellway,’’ Lark Street 
and Swain Street and containing ‘‘ Wise 
Acre,’’ and ‘‘ Deer Hill,’’ the Old Burying 
Ground and Gretna Mall. The inner bay is 
entirely cut off by the ‘‘Old Wharf.’’ Among 
the other names of streets are: Bonbeau, Star- 
way, Moonlight Row, Sister, Great Guile, 
Lacklove and Maiden Lane, running into 
Little Joy. It is ona scale of six inches to‘a 
mile. 

‘‘La Santa Yerba’’ is the title of a dainty 
little book, written by William Shoemaker of 
Washington, in praise of tobacco. 


~ _ 
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Pietermaritzburg, the Capital of Natal. 
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Book News 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Every educated man is aware that the pro- 
cesses of the mind are being unraveled by 
experimental psychology so to make past 
psychology nonsense. Professor Ladd, at Yale, 
and Professor William James, at Harvard, have 
dealt with the new measurement of human 
sensation, but both are colored by the earlier 
psychological method. Dr. E. W. Scripture, 
of Yale, in ‘‘ The New Psychology,’’ cuts 
away all the old and tells the new by itself. 
He first makes perfectly clear exactly what it 
means to apply the method of scientific exper- 
iment to the mind, and while he is quite 
right in all he says and most teaching, he 
displays an uncommon share of the intellec- 
tual arrogance of the specialist in his utter- 
ance. Having cleared one’s thinking by show- 
ing what experiment and measurement are, 
he describes what has been done in each field 
of sensation. ‘To those who try to think—the 
number is fewer than most imagine—the book 
will be most useful, which is to say, neces- 
sary. It will be dull to others and its mathe- 
matics make it too hard for any but experts. 
A conscientious teacher will get something, 
even if he has to skip the mathematics. 


% 

The Tel Amarna letters began in the past 
ten years a visible reaction against the post- 
dating of the first six books of the Bible. 
These tablets swept into thin air the assertion 
that the Palestine of Joshua and the Judges 
could not have held written records. Dr. 
Samuel Colcord Bartlett, ex-President of 
Dartmouth, a man known for his services in 
education rather than in pure scholarship, has 
written ‘‘ The Veracity of the Hexateuch,’’ to 
prove that the books from Genesis to Joshua 
are substantially contemporary records, or a 
close compilation of such. ‘This goes too far. 
We do not know—we shall probably never 
know—what is record and what mere tradi- 
tion and editing. From Nippur we are about 
to have some four thousand years of recorded 
history put the other side of Abraham, and this 
stands for at least six thousand years of con- 
scious and remembered human development. 
Until this is cleared up it is rash to dogmatize. 
We must wait. It is perfectly clear now that 
the records of the Hexateuch are earlier than 
critics were asserting ten years ago. How 
much older? No one yet knows. Dr. Bart- 
lett has done a useful service in proving that 
the late date of higher critics is wrong. He 
1s wrong in trying with existing knowledge to 
prove an early date. Proof does not exist. 
Nor is he discriminating in his use of authori- 


ties. Sir Henry Howorth’s ‘‘ The Mammoth 
and the Flood ’’ is not to be taken seriously. 
Herr E. Suess is a very different authority, 
but his flood is limited—very. No one can be 
personally familiar with valley conditions from 
the Taurus to the Atlas without being certain 
that a great change of level suddenly occurred 
after man’s coming; but this is all one can 
now safely say. Here, too, one must patiently 
wait for more light. Dr. Bartlett wants to 
prove it all now, without waiting. 
x 

Richard Wagner and William Morris have 
made the figures of the Nibelungen familiar, 
but simplicity is the note of this lied and 
neither of these men are simple. The prose 
translation of Miss Margaret Armour brings 
one near the original. It is marred by pseudo- 
archaic affectations, but it maintains the 
austere gravity of the original, whose transla- 


tions hitherto have not been happy. 


* 
*%* * 


Americans who regret occasional national 
hysteria about our foreign affairs should read 
Professor Charles Downes Hazen’s ‘‘ Con- 
temporary American Opinion of the French 
Revolution.’’ This clumsy title shares the 
one fault of the book—iack of form and style. 
The Johns Hopkins school of historians never 
remember that history has its place among the 
tuneful Nine. Professor Hazen, who has proved 
an efficient teacher in Smith College, getting 
much work from his pupils and yet popular, 
has brought together in this volume a compre- 
hensive record of the reflex worked by the 
French Revolution on the United States. That 
gigantic eruption darkened the sky of all lands 
and covered them with its scorie. The utter- 
ances, observation and opinion of our three 
ministers in France, Jefferson, Morris and 
Monroe, fill half the book, and the remainder 
holds a running summary of opinion in this 
country, the enthusiasm centering of all places 
in the land, at Philadelphia, in demotic struc- 
ture, spirit and institutions most strongly hold- 
ing the English tradition. The French craze 
in 1793 outran all that have followed, and in 
the sober judgment of John Adams, not given 
to panics, Philadelphia narrowly escaped fur- 
nishing a mob which would have turned 
Washington out of the Presidency and revo- 
lutionized the government on the French plan. 
Professor Hazen has diligently covered a wide 
field with patient, accurate research. He has 
not sufficiently fused his material into on 
whole. 
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Novels of history and place have often 
enough been classified for systematic reading. 
The Boston Public Library and the Mercantile 
Library of this city have both published such 
lists. Professor Allen has provided one in his 
course of historical study and reading fifteen 
years ago. The index of prose fiction issued by 
the Library of the University of California 
offers another useful guide. A comprehensive 
list was, however, greatly needed and it has 
been at last furnished by Miss Zella Allen 
Dixson, of Chicago University, in a ‘‘ Subject 
Index to Prose Fiction.’’ No library can be 
without it for a day. To the historical teacher 
it will be invaluable and no one called, as some 
of us are, to direct the reading of those 
younger, but will find it useful. Under coun- 
tries, places, names of historical characters, 
periods of history and some leading subjects, 
like ‘‘Money,’’ ‘‘Criminology,’’ ‘‘ Social 
Purity,’’ ‘‘Slavery,’’ etc., are arranged the 
general body of English novels and many 
French and German, with some in other 
tongues. The list is not exhaustive, as Miss 
Dixon admits. Small mistakes occur, as 
‘“Hajji Baba ’’ is not under Persia. The arti- 
cle in German titles decides alphabetization, 
but not in French—the latter is right. As a 
whole the list is surprisingly full and accurate 
and I trust a second edition will have an 
author index and give a list of subjects. In 
the bibliographical field few more useful books 


have appeared this year. 


* 
* * 


“St. Ives’’ is the Jast of Stevenson. It 
bears the pathetic incompletion of death. 
The end, from the fiftieth chapter, is added 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch, Stevenson having 
told the turn and close of this story 
to his family. As a romance, this tale of a 
French prisoner at Edinburgh in the closing 
years of the Napoleonic era, equals any of its 
author—gone alas ! too soon—in plot, interest, 
rush, daring, and that deeper insight into the 
inner soul and sentiment of men. In the dress 
and garniture of style, itlacks. It was dictated, 
not written. The file has not brought it to 
that even brilliancy which is Stevenson’s, but 
for sheer and reading it carries all along. St. 
Ives, the young French hero, has convincing 
life, and Flora is one of the best of Stevenson’s 
women —ever over happy in his feminine 
portraiture. 
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The awful industrial hells of England de- 
scribed early this year in Pearson’s Magazine, 
by Mr. Robert Harborough Sherard, have 
been collected in ‘‘ The White Slaves of Eng- 
land.’’ It narrates the work and ways of 
alkali workers, nail-makers, slipper-makers and 
tailors, wool-combers, white-lead workers and 
chain-makers. ‘Theseare all trades into which 
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the weak are forced—the strong get better— 
and being weak are oppressed. No man can 
read and not be sick at heart for these men, 
women and children. In this land, alas! the 
like work is doing the like harm. though 
wages are better. ‘The cure is not easy, but 
this book—a harassing nightmare when read 
—at least shows that cure must be or we are 
all blood-guilty. 


* * 

A year ago, the Arts and Crafts Society of 
London, gave an exhibition of work done 
after the rule of William Morris. These lee- 
tures were read, ‘‘Of Art and Life,’’ by Mr. 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson ; ‘‘ Beautiful Cities,’’ 
by Mr. W. R. Lethaky; ‘‘ Of the Decoration 
of Public Buildings,’’ by Mr. Walter Crane; 
‘€Of Public Spaces, Parks and Gardens,’’ by 
Mr. Reginald Bloomfield ; ‘‘Of Color in Ar- 
chitecture,’’ by Mr. Halsey Ricardo. ‘These 
disquisitions should have much of use. They 
have not. Alltalk and say little, though the 
book well mirrors the active English art cur- 
rent. The single print is the sound pervading 
concept that art must come as beauty added 
to work and not of itself. But there is in all 
these English speakers strange ignorance of 
what is being done elsewhere, as here. Strange 
blindness, too. Mr. Lethaby praises medizeval 
London for its beauty. It had a death-rate of 
38 to 40; modern London of Ig to 20. Of 
what avail is fair sight when men die like 
sheep with rot? 

* 
* * 

‘« Constitutional Studies, State and Federal,’’ 
by Dr. James Schouler, promises to be a very 
useful text-book. A course of lectures deliv- 
ered at Johns Hopkins, the book summarizes 
Colonial, Federal and State Constitutional 
development. Presenting nothing new, Dr. 
Schouler condenses with great skill, too much 
perhaps for them is here a mass of detail not 
easily remembered and much a wise man will 
not try to remember, for the first duty of 
knowledge is to know what is to be held for 
reference only. Dr. Schouler is sound, clear 
and comprehensive, with a good method, 
much learning and no inspiration, no illumi- 
nation. 


* 
Miss Mary Gay Humphrey has made of her 
life of Catherine Schuyler, a picture of social 
New York at Albany and at the mouth of the 


Hudson from 1755 to 1803. Unlike inost of 
the issues in this series on ‘‘ Women of Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary Times’’ Miss Hum- 
phrey has gone far beyond a mere ‘“‘life.’’ 
Fortunate in a wealth of material, in great in- 
dustry and an easy and clear style, she has 
filled her pages with a minute account of the 
period in which Catherine Van Rennselaer, as 
the wife of General Philip Schuyler, was so 
long a central figure. 





LONDON, October 5, 1897. 

This week Pearsons will publish J. McLaren’s 
whimsical book, ‘‘Her Royal Highness’s 
Love Affair,’’ the hero whereof is a young 
shopman of aristocratic appearance who, when 
off duty, witches a princess, not ‘: by noble 
horsemanship,’’ but by his prowess on a bi- 
cycle. Another of their announcements is 
the Earl of Desart’s ‘‘ The Raid of the Detri- 
mental,’’ an amusing satire on our modern 
social system and its characteristic shams 
which has already scored a succés d’estime in 
the pages of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ 

A unique production which Mr. Heinemann 
will publish in November is ‘‘ An Almanac of 
Twelve Sports,’’ illustrated by William Nich- 
olson, the young artist who has been mainly 
instrumental in bringing about the renaissance 
of the colored wood-cut in England, and has 
founded a cult that promises to eclipse that of 
Beardsley. The Almanac will be in three 
editions, a cheap one, lithographed in colors 
oncartridge paper, at two shillings (fifty cents), 
the Library edition on Japanese vellum ($1.75), 
and the dition de Luxe, printed from the 
original wood-blocks, hand-painted and signed 
by the artist, price five guineas net. This last 
edition is very limited in number, and as the 
greater part of the copies have already been 
subscribed for, it will be at a premium before 
long. Book-collectors please note. 

Among other important works published 
this week, or announced for the near future by 
Heinemann are: ‘‘ A History of the Liverpool 
Privateers, and Letters of Marque,”’ including 
the Slave Trade, by Gomer Williams, and ‘‘A 
History of Dancing,’’ from the earliest ages 
to our own times, from the French of Gaston 
Vuillier ; a splendid work sumptuously illus- 
trated, consisting of the ordinary edition, 
costing thirty-six shillings six pence ($9.00), 
and the Edition de Luxe, of which only thirty- 
five copies will be issued, price twelve guineas 
net, each copy ($63). 

The first volume of the new Literatures of 
the World Series, ‘‘ Dowden’s History of 
French Literature,’’ is selling well, and the 
second and third volumes on ‘‘ Modern Eng- 
lish and Italian Literature ’’ will appear respec- 
tively this month and in January, 1898. 

Mr. Frederick J. Crowest’s monograph on 
Verdi, the man and the musician, on which 
he has lavished careful and loving work, is a 


most fascinating book, the story of the yreat 
composer’s early struggles, and of the success 
that eventually crowned them reads like a 
romance. 


The old established firm of Messrs. Cham- 
bers have a most important book of reference 
on the stocks, a ‘‘ Dictionary of Universal Biog- 
raphy,’’ dealing with no less than fifteen thou- 
sand celebrities of all nations, from the 


earliest recorded times until the present day. 
The work has taken several years to compile, 
but it is at last finished, and will be issued 
very shortly in one volume at a popular price. 


Mr. Edward Arnold will publish Mrs. 
Pinsent’s new novel, ‘‘ Job Hildred.’’ Mrs. Pin- 
sent scored her first decided success with 
‘* Children of this World,’’ but her reputation 
was considerably enhanced by that literary 
gem ‘‘ No Place for Repentance,’’ published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin last year in his ‘‘ Little 
Novels ’’ Series. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of Aubrey de 
Vere’s ‘‘ Collected Poems,’’ which Messrs. 
Macmillan are bringing out, are now ready. 
Volume IV consists of Ancilla Domini, and 
Legends of Saxon Saints, and the fifth volume 
contains Inisfail, and miscellaneous and early 
poems. 

Methuen’s list of new novels 
a ghost story by the late Mrs. Oliphant, 
entitled ‘‘ The Lady’s Walk’’; Mr. S. 
R. Crockett’s long promised. ‘‘ Lochinvar,’’ 
and Mr. Baring Gould’s ‘‘ Bladys of Stew- 
poney,’’ a romance of the close of the eight- 
eenth century. 


includes 


Those dreadful twins, ‘‘ Bosun and Middy,’’ 
the heroes of a delightful little book pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin, bids fair to 
eclipse ‘‘Helen’s Babies’’ in popularity. 
These young persons, whose escapades are 
most divertingly narrated by themselves, are 
not fictional beings, but real boys who are 
well known in Kensington, especially in the 
vicinity of the Round Pond. ‘‘ Bosun’”’ 
created a sensation the other evening by dis- 
appearing, but he turned up all right event- 
ually. He had only climbed into one of 
Carter Paterson’s vans and gone to bed there ! 

A volume which arouses pleasurable antici- 
pations is ‘‘The Savage Club Papers, ’’ 
which Hutchinson and Company will pub- 
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lish next week. Though there are many old 
stagers who consider the modern ‘‘ Savages ’’ 
a degenerate band, and complain that the 
glory has departed from the famous old Club, 
most of us will find something to our liking 
in the miscellany contributed by seventy 
‘*Savage’’ authors, artists, poets, and musi- 
cians. 
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This firm has discovered a new author 
in the person of Allen Raine, whose novel 


Copyright, 1897, by THe Century Co. 


“*Excuse !’ cried Harvey. ‘ D’you suppose I’d fall overboad iuto 
your dirty little boat for fun ?’”’ 
From “ Captains Courageous.” 


‘‘ A Welsh Singer,’’ is emphatically the book 
of the month, far and away the best that 
has appeared for many a long day, an idyllic 
story told with singular grace of expression. 
Its success was assured at once, and if Mr. 
Raine is not a ‘‘ one book’ man he will in- 
evitably be to Wales what Hardy has been to 
Wessex, and the ‘‘ kail-yard ’’ school to Scot- 
land. The first edition of ‘‘ A Welsh Singer ”’ 
was sold out a week after publication and.a 
second large edition is being hurried for- 
ward. 


News 


Other items in Hutchinsons’ announce 
ments are ‘‘ Picturesque Dublin,’’ by Frances 
Gerard, which will be most beautifully illus- 
trated ; ‘‘ At the Cross Roads,’’ Miss J. J. 
Montrésor’s new novel, and ‘‘ The Sinner,’’ 
by ‘‘ Rita.’’ The latter is expected to serve 
as an artistic foil to ‘‘ The Christian.’’ It is 
of a diametrically opposite character to that 
much discussed novel, and is dedicated to 
‘‘that useful body of women—the nurses 
of England.’’ Altogether Hutchinsons are 
fiourishing exceedingly, and so is their maga- 
zine The Lady’s Realm, of which a superb 
Christmas number is already in active prepar- 
ation. This will contain along and ‘‘ author- 
itative’’ interview with Marie Corelli, who as 
arule escapes the snares of the ubiquitous 
interviewer, as she prefers a more original 
form of advertisement. 

Speaking of interviews reminds me that 
Rudyard Kipling adheres staunchly to his 
determination not to supply any prowling 
journalists with profitable copy. A week or 
two ago one of the Daily Telegraph men ran 
the coy Kipling to earth and bade him stand 
and deliver. Kipling was on a bicycle, his 
persecutor was on foot ; Kipling made off, the 
other followed, and after a spirited chase 
actually overtook his quarry, only to be sub- 
jected to the severest snub he ever received in 
the course of his existence. Rudyard Kipling 
is now in Dorsetshire rambling around on foot 
and awheel with a congenial companion, to 
wit, Thomas Hardy. 


Mr. Beccles Wilson’s book on Newfound- 
land entitled ‘‘ The Tenth Island,’’ will be 
published very shortly by Mr. Grant Richards. 
A good portion of it is devoted to notes and 
comments on the vexed Fishery question. It 
will have a preface written by Sir William 
Whiteway, Premier of the Colony, and an ap- 
pendix by Lord Charles Beresford, who dis- 
courses on Newfoundland and the Navy. 


The Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter) 
has been bewailing the pessimistic and melan- 
choly character of the modern novel, and he 
finds the reason for this all-pervading gloom 
in the fact that ‘‘ intellectual difficulties are 
made the excuse for our relaxing our grasp on 
the great principles of truth, which are not 
touched by thechanging thought around them.” 
This sounds a little vague, but whatever may 
be the reason of the morbid tone that undoubt- 
edly reigned in fiction a year or so ago, it exists 
no longer. There is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for cheerful, healthy, well-written fiction, 
and before very long the author, who is en- 
dowed with the rare gift of literary wit and 
humor will carry all before him. We don’t 
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seem to possess such an author at the moment, 
but we are waiting for him. 

The Idler is to have a new editor, no other 
than Mr. Allen Upward, who although undeni- 
ably clever, has all the rashness of youth with 
fortunately a corresponding amount of pluck 
and enthusiasm. His recently published 


novel, in rhyme, ‘‘ A Day’s. Tragedy,’’ is a 
proof of his daring. 


Apparently Mr. Jerome K. Jerome does not 
find sufficient outlet for his superabundant 
energy in performing his share in the manage- 
ment of Zhe /dlerand 7o-day, for he is going 
to start another 
new _— periodical 
very shortly. 

“The Martian”’ 

has met with a 

courteous but 

not an enthusi- 

astic, reception 

here. It would 

probably have 

experienced 

much harsher 

treatment from 

the critics if the 

lamented author 

had been still 

among us, but it 

is impossible in 

such a case to 

criticise freely— 

de mortuts nil 

nist bonum. 

Although it 

lacks in such 

marked degree 

the indescribablet% Estes and Lauriat. 

charm of Trilby, 

the illustrations and the quaintness of the 
style must needs raise it far above most con- 
temporary books, setting aside the special and 
pathetic interest attached to ‘‘ the touch of a 
vanished hand.’’ 

The books most in demand at the libraries 
and elsewhere are Henry James’s ‘‘ What 
Maisie Knew’’ (Heinemann); ‘‘A Welsh 
Singer’’ (Hutchinson); Andrew Lang’s 
‘‘Ghosts and Dreams’’ (Longmans), which, 
however, has not realized the expectations 
entertained for it; Marion Crawford’s ‘‘A 
Rose of Yesterday ’’ (Macmillan), which is as 
greata favorite now as itwas three months 
ago, and, of course, ‘‘ The Christian.’’ Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s new novel, ‘‘The Pomp 
of the Lavilettes,”’ is also going fairly 
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well, but the popular verdict is that itis much 
inferior to most of his previous books, parti- 
cularly the ever-delightful ‘‘ Pierre ’’ stories 
and ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty.’’ Ascor. 


=T. Y. Crowell and Company have in 
press, for immediate publication, ‘‘ Self-Culti- 
vation in English,’’ by Prof. George Herbert 
Palmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. This little book, which 
gives a brief and novel treatment of a great 
subject, will doubtless render more effective 
the many books on rhetoric which already 
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In the garret. 
From ‘“ Three Margarets.” 


Winter Heavens. 


Sharp is the night, but stars with frost alive, 
Leap off the rim of earth across the dome. 
It is a night to make the heavens our home, 
More than the nest whereto apace we strive. 
Lengths down our road each fir-tree seems a hive, 
In swarms outrushing from the golden comb. 
They waken waves of thoughts that burst to foam : 
The living throb in me, the dead revive. 
Yon mantler clothes us: there, past mortal breath, 
Life glistens on the river of the death. 
It folds us flesh and dust ; and have we knelt, 
Or never knelt, or eyed as kine the springs 
Of radiance, the radiance lurings : 
And this is the soul’s haven to have felt. 
From ‘‘ Selected Poems,’’ 
by George Meredith. 
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NeEw York, October 11, 1897. 
One of the most interesting holiday books is 
John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel, ‘‘ The School 
for Saints.’’ This, it will be remembered, was 
announced some time ago, but its publication 
has been postponed from time to time. It is 
now probable that it will be published during 
November. This new novel has engaged the 
attention of the author for over two years, and 
it will be her longest, and in her own opinion, 
her most important work. It will be pub- 
lished. by the Stokes Company. Another 
book of the same publishers, to he ready in 
November, will be a volume of ‘‘ Fairy Tales 
and Wonder Stories,’’ by Thomas Dunn 
English, the author of ‘‘ Ben Bolt.”’ It will 
be illustrated by Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker. 

It will be remembered that mention was 
made last spring of Anthony Hope’s forth- 
coming novel entitled ‘‘Simon Dale.’’ This 
is now in press with the Stokes Company, and 
will be ready shortly. We have now some 
fuller description of the book than was possi- 
ble for us to give at that time. England is 
the place, and the period of Charles the Second 
is the time chosen for this romance, which is 
said to have as great a sustained interest as in 
the case of the best of its author’s former 
work. Asthestory has chiefly to do with 
the English and French Courts, the material 
for a tale of love, intrigue and adventure 
could hardly be surpassed, and Mr. Hawkins 
is said to have availed himself of his oppor- 
tunities in a remarkable manner. The book 
lies in a slightly different field from that which 
he has previously cultivated, although the 
same brilliant and original touch which is so 
strongly shown throughout ‘‘ Phroso’’ and 
‘«'The Prisoner of Zenda ’’ is noticeable in the 
new storv. Nell Gwyn, Charles II of England 
and Louis XIV of France figure prominently 
in the tale. 

The foliowing note comes to us from the 
Stokes Company and isof interest. It relates 
to a book of theirs that will be published 
shortly. ‘‘ Lieut. Robert E. Peary, who has 
succeeded in making suitable arrangements 
for his proposed determined attempt to reach 
the North Pole and whose return from his 
recent Arctic expedition with the largest 
known meteorite in his possession has at- 
tracted so much attention, is now writing the 
last chapters of his great work, to be pub- 
lished in a few months. As he has never 
previously published a book upon the subject 
of his explorations, he will include descrip- 
tions of all his Arctic voyages, bringing them 
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together in two large volumes which he in- 
tends to illustrate with the unusually large 
number of more than twelve hundred engrav- 
ings from photographs taken by hir during 
his journeys. The publication of this work 
promises to be one of the important events of 
the coming spring, before his start with his 
Eskimos upon what may be a trip of five 
years and is likely to bring him success or 
death.’”’ 

The Scribners have ready this month three 
new works relating to the navy. ‘The first 
and most important, is John R Spears’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of our Navy from its Origin to the Present 
Day.”’ This work, which is now ready, con- 
sists of four volumes and contains more than 
four hundred illustrations. The fitness of Mr. 
Spears for this work scarcely needs comment. 
Three years of work at the Naval Academy 
has put him in touch with the service afloat 
before he began his literary work, and 
his predilection for the sea has thoroughly 
familiarized him with naval matters. His 
stories of the sea have been extremely telling 
and vivid, and his special newspaper work 
carrying him all over the American continent. 
He has grasped with especial force the strong 
and broad American view which is apparent 
throughout his history of the navy’s growth. 
Mr. Spears has, of course, had the benefit of 
all the standard works on various epochs of 
our history, but he has managed to permeate 
the whole account with his own individuality, 
and has welded together his facts obtained 
from the most authoritative sources into a 
story which thrills the reader by its dash and 
movement and vigor. Not the least attractive 
part of the work is the remarkable collection 
of illustrations. In the earlier volumes have 
been gathered many exceedingly rare and in- 
teresting contemporary engravings, drawings, 
and lithographs, while.that portion relating to 
the Civil War is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings by the best artists. 
Of the other two books of naval interest, one 
is Miss Mollie Elliot Seawell’s ‘‘ Twelve 
Naval Captains,’’ a pleasant little illustrated 
book of biography, including sketches of John 
Paul Jones, Richard Dale, William Bain- 
bridge, Richard Somers, Edward Preble, 
Thomas Trusteen, Stephen Decatur, James 
Lawrence, Isaac Hull, O. H. Perry, Charles 
Stewart, and Thomas Macdonough. The other 
book is Mr. W. J. Henderson’s ‘‘ Last Cruise 
of the Mohawk,’’ a story of novel adventure 
for young people in which Admiral Farragut 
figures. It is illustrated. 
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Mr. Henderson, as many readers know, 
possesses a versatile pen. To young people 
he is known as a writer of adventure. To 
another public he Las made himself familiar 
by his articles on the navy and naval 
affairs and on seamanship in general. In 
other circles he is well known as a clever 
journalist and a music critic of authority. 
In this last capacity he has written several 
books, notably ‘‘ The Story of Music,’ and 
‘‘ Essays and Preludes,’’ published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Mr. Henderson 
has just completed a new book entitled ‘‘ What 
is Good Music ?’’ the aim of which is to ana- 


‘lyze in a simple and popular manner the ele- 


ments of music, and to tell the general reader 
in plain, untechnical language how to get the 
best out of music. This book will be published 
sometime later by the Scribners. Mr. Hender- 
son has also in preparation a popular history 
of music. 

A curious bit of evidence as to the hold 
gained by that strange book, ‘‘ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,’’ (by Friedrich Nietzche, of 
which an English version is published by The 
Macmillan Company) comes to hand in the 
announcement of the concerts to be given dur- 
ing the coming season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
In the list of works to be performed for the 
first time is a ‘Symphonic Poem,’’ by Richard 
Strauss, called ‘‘ Also spracht Zarathustra.’’ 
Those who have read the book will look for- 
ward with great interest to the hearing of the 
musical equivalent of this remarkable prose 
poem. 

The Macmillan Company will have ready 
about November ist a new volume of stories 
of Life in India, by Flora Annie Steel, the 
well-known author of ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters.’’ The new book will be entitled 
‘“‘In the Permanent Way,’’ and will contain 
about a dozen short stories, among which may 
be noted especially a remarkable tale of an old 
Mohammedan carver of tortoise-shell combs, 
entitled ‘‘ A Tourist’s Ticket.’’ This isa very 
characteristic bit of work of Mrs. Steel’s and 
written in her best vein. Another volume of 
collected stories in press with the Macmillans 
is entitled ‘‘ Yankee Ships and Yankee 
Sailors.” It contains a number of tales of 
the war of 1812, written by James Barnes. 

Edward Arnold and Company will have 
ready in November a book on ‘‘ Rowing,’’ by 
R. C. Lehmann, the well-known English 
coach, who will be remembered as the trainer 
of the Harvard crew for their contest last 
spring. Mr. Lehmann’s position in the world 
of aquatic sports is undisputed. As a writer 
he has also long held an enviable position in 
nis field. His book will contain chapters by 
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Guy Nichalls and C. M. Pitman, and it will 
contain sixteen full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Two other November books 
announced by the Arnold Company are 
‘* Benin: The City of Blood,’’ an account of 
the recent British expedition, written by Com- 
mander Bacon, and fully illustrated, and a 
new volume of poems by Renell Rodd, entitled 
‘* Ballads of the Fleet.’’ 

Even if one is not familiar with the facts of 
French history, but only a good novel reader, 
he must surely have come, in many interesting 
ways, upon the name of the great French 


From “ White Man’s Africa.” Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers 
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surgeon, Ambroise Paré. The readers of 
Dumas’ novels will remember him well. He 
was the center of many interesting incidents 
in the celebrated Valois and _ Versailles 
romances. All this lends interest to a forth- 
coming book of the Putnams, entitled ‘‘ The 
Life of Ambroise Paré,’’ and written by 
Stephen Paget. The book is not only a 
biography of the great surgeon, but embraces 
as well a graphic history of Paris in the 
sixteenth century. It isa quaint and interest- 
ing book, containing illustrations from Paré’s. 
own works and from other contemporary 
sources. 
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Under the title of a ‘‘ A Legend of Camelot,’’ 
the Harpers bring together a number of pic- 
tures and verses of English Society, by George 
Du Maurier. These will probably be unfa- 
miliar, even to those who knew Du Maurier’s 
work most thoroughly. The book will be 
ready in November. Prominent among the 
November publications of Harpers is General 
Lew Wallace’s new book, containing two 
poems, ‘‘ The Wooing of Malkatoon, ’’ and 
‘*Commodus.’’ The former is a love story, 
the scene of which is in the Orient, the land 
which has inspired many a muse from the 
Persian singers to the bards of the present day. 
The hero of the poem, a high-bred chivalrous 
youth, while on the chase, seeks a spring in 
which to quench his thirst, and beholds his 
Kismet, and is captured at first sight. Into 
the poem is woven all that wealth of color 
that seems a part of the poetical East. ‘‘Com- 
modus’’ is a play founded upon a dramatic 
incident in the time of Rome’s greatest power 
and glory. Maternus, an able and ambitious 
slave who had liberated himself, gathered about 
him a band of freebooters, that finally de- 
manded the attention of the ruler of the City 
of Seven Hills. Armies were sent to exter- 
minate him and his band, but they reached 
Rome in small squads, and, during one of the 
wild festivals of the empire, Materbus sought 
to kill the Emperor and proclaim himself the 
ruler. Betrayed by one of his accomplices, he 
dies, slain at the foot of the throne of Com- 
modus. 

The past year has been an eventful one for 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis. He has been 
present at a number of ceremonies which have 
attracted the attention of the entire civilized 
world and he has been there in each case in the 
capacity of a special correspondent. Under 
the title of ‘‘A Year from a Reporter’s Note 
Book,’’ Mr. Davis has collected these various 
papers into a volume. ‘‘The War between 
Turkey and Greece,’’ ‘‘ The Cuban Rebellion,’’ 
‘‘ The Coronation of the Czar,’’ ‘‘ The English 
Jubilee,’’ and other matters of equal import- 
ance are described. The volume displays 
Mr. Davis in his original capacity as a repor- 
ter of current events. These papers, it will 
be remembered, appeared first in Harper’s 
Magazine. Collected in this volume they will 
be published during November by the Har- 
pers. Another forthcoming book, of the Har- 
pers is Mr. S. R. Crockett’s new novel, 
‘‘Lochinvar.’’ Those who have followed 
this story in its serial publication will 
remember that it bears the stamp of the 
author’s genius in a high degree and is 
characteristic in scene as well as style. The 
story is laid in Scotland during the stormy 
days of the seventeenth century, and like 
all Mr. Crockett’s stories, it is full of stir- 
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ring incident and thoroughly romantic in 
spirit. 

The most important of Appleton’s books for 
the month is Sarah Grand’s new novel, entit- 
led ‘‘The Beth Book,’’ being a study from 
the life of Elizabeth Caldwell Maclure. Of 
this book the publishers have offered us the 
following description: ‘‘ This is ‘the life his- 
tory of the heroine, Beth. Since the publica- 
tion of ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ Madam Grand 
has been at work upon this novel, which will 
be her most important literary undertaking. 
The new novel traces the development of a 
woman of genius from her birth to her mar- 
riage, and afterward. It isa most subtle and 
extraordinary study of a woman’s psychological 
evolution, while as a story it is characterized 
by an abundance of delightful humor and inci- 
dent. No book of recent years has been writ- 
ten with more care. With remarkable fidelity 
and a singularly graphic power of expression 
the author depicts the attitude of the child 
toward the outer world and toward her parents, 
the effects of increasing knowledge upon the 
young girl, the married life, the acquaintance 
with a larger world, the attitude of men 
toward women, and the position of women in 
modern society. Questions of intimate conse- 
quence are treated with courage and dignity. 
It is evident that the author has something to 
say which the public has been waiting to hear. 
Her novel is a book of serious import which 
will furnish abundant reason for thought and 
discussion. While some of the earlier scenes 
are laid in Ireland, the action takes place for 
the most part in London, and the reader is 
introduced to some vivid pictures of social and 
of poor life in the metropolis—pictures which 
include the hospital as well as the drawing- 
room.’’ 


Crossing the Bar. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope tosee my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


From ‘‘ Voices of Doubt and Trust,’’ 
selected by Volney Streamer. 
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CuIcaGo, October 9, 1897. 
‘The Campaign of Maréngo,’’ by Lieutenant 
Herbert H. Sargent ; ‘‘ The Big Horn Treas- 
ure,’’ by John F. Cargill; and ‘‘ The Story 
of Language,’’ by Charles W.’ Hutson, have 
been published by A. C. McClurg and 
Company during the past thirty days. Mr. 
Sargent’s new book is meeting with a reception 
as cordial as that which greeted his first, 
‘“Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign.’’ 
The author not only possesses unusual powers 
of analysis, but presents, ina remarkably pure 
English style, a dispassionate and _ logical 
view of Napoleon’s famous campaign. 

Mr. Cargill’s tale of Rocky Mountain 
adventure is fresh and wholesome, and, even 
though lacking a trifle in excitement, is likely 
to capture the youth of this over-exacting 
age. The twenty full-page illustrations depict 
characteristic scenes in the mining regions of 
the West. Mr. Hutson has tried to sustain 
the same lively interest in his book that 
characterizes French’s ‘‘ Study of Words,’’ but 
whether he has succeeded or not depends on 
the point of view. Herbert S. Stone and 
Company’s new books are: ‘‘The Vice of 
Fools,’’ by Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, who 
has returned to his first love, the society 
novel, and whose particular ‘‘fool’’ in the 
present instance is a woman; ‘‘ Phyllis in 
Bohemia,’’ a fanciful story by L. H. Bickford 
and Richard Stillman Powell, with illustrations 
in color by Orson Lowell, and a cover design by 
Frank Hazenplug ; and ‘‘ Forthe Love of Tonita 
and Other Tales of the Mesas,’’ by Charles 
Fleming Embree, and a cover printed in three 
colors from a painting by Fernand Lungren. 

Mr. Stone has again made a new de- 
parture in cover designing in the last named 
book. The ground is white, and very suit- 
able for a book whose circulation might 
happen to be in smoke-consuming cities, but 
if, as often claimed by the publishers, the 
‘“cover sells the book,’’ it is doubtful if the 
advance orders for the ‘‘ Love of Tonita”’ 
from booksellers in Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland are as large as these Mesa stories, 
by a new author, deserve. Delicate white 
covers that are displayed in the shop windows 
and on popular counters soon become soiled 
beyond recognition, but this lamentable fact 
should not perhaps prove a bar to originality 
and ingenuity. Messrs. Stone and Company’s 
hand at typographical beauty and appropriate- 
ness is shown in the first issue, under their 
management, of their newly-acquired house- 
hold magazine—7he House Beautiful. 

Some years ago the late Mr. Eugene Field 
wrote for an Eastern magazine a review of a 
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mythical book entitled ‘‘ Florence Bardsley’s 
Story.’’ The magazine alluded to did not 
print the review, as to do so, the editor claimed, 
would bring many applications for the book 
from readers who failed to perceive the 
delicate vein of satire running through 
Mr. Field’s article, which Mr. Field himself 
regarded as one of the best pieces of work he 
had ever done. The book was supposed to 
have been written by Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
while Minister at Paris, and Mr. Field’s 
review of it is so subtle as to have deceived 
the reader for the printers who have just put 
it into type for Mr. Irving Way, of Chicago. 
The edition, printed from type, will be very 
small, with the ornamental initials decorated 
in water-colors by hand, and with marginal 


From * My Studio Neichbor:.”—Copyright, 1897, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


A moth caught by the tongue in Dogbane. 


notes enclosed within rules. Mr. Field had 
‘‘faked’’ four portraits, three showing his 
heroine at various ages, and these also are to 
be delicately touched in by hand. The book 
will be altogether a novel one in America, 
both in the matter of its contents and in the 
manner of its get up; and as the story will 
not be accessible in any other form it is likely 
to exercise the cupidity of the ‘‘ maniacs.’’ 
Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, author of ‘‘ The 
Sonnets of the Wingless Hours,’’ has lately 
been visiting in the West, though he did not 
even pass through the city of fifty years and 
one million and a half inhabitants, possibly 
because he shared the Oxford professor’s 
keener interest in a city of a million and a 
half years and fifty inhabitants. But Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton wandered as far west as Kansas, 
where he passed a week very enjoyably with a 
friend in a small out-of-the-way town of five 
hundred people. W. 
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‘With the Greek Soldiers,’’ an account of 
experiences and observations during the Greco- 
Turkish war, by Richard Harding Davis, is 
the leading feature in Harper's. Carl Schurz 
giv sa biographical sketch of Daniel Webster ; 
James Barnes contributes an article, fully illus- 
trated, on the region of park lands, zoological 
gardens and country residences in the northern 
part of Greater New York, and Toru Hosh, 
Japanese Minister to the United States, contri- 
butes an article dealing with the political situ- 
ation of Japan. 

William Allen White has written for Scrid- 
ner’s, in its series on ‘‘ The Conduct of Great 
Businesses,’’ about ‘‘ The Business of a Wheat 
Farm.’’ This is artistically an especially nota- 
ble number in having for the first time in an 
American periodical a series of illustrations 
by the noted German character artist, René 
Reinicke, whose work in /liegende Blatter has 
made him well known in _ Continental 
Europe. The pictures accompany a pathetic 
story of German city life, by Blanche Willis 
Howard. Mr. William B. Bigelow has writ- 
ten ‘‘ Country Church in America,’’ and gives 
a comprehensive review of the development of 
this type with us. Of interest also are ‘‘ Un- 
usual Uses of Photography’’ and ‘‘ Night 
Photography.”’ 

Hamilton Mabie contributes to the diantic 
an important article on ‘‘ The Life of Tenny- 
son,’’ reviewing the notable literary biography 
of the poet laureate by his son. Other articles 
of note are: ‘‘ The Frigate Constitution,’’ a 
story of her ventures and achievements, by 
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Ira M. Hollis; ‘‘ Democracy and the Labor- 
ing Man,’’ by F. J. Stimson: ‘‘ The Peculiar- 
ities of the American Municipal Government,”’ 
by C. L. Godkin. 


The Cosmopolitan contains the concluding 
paper of Julian Hawthorne’s vivid description 
of life in India, this one on the ‘‘ Beauty and 
Charm of India.’’ Thomas Robinson Daw- 
ley, Jr., the Cuban War correspondent, gives a 
series of sketches portraying existing condi- 
tions in Cuba. There is also an article to be 
continued under the title of ‘‘ A Brief History 
of Our Late War with Spain.’’ ‘‘ Some Curi- 
osities of Farming,’’ by John Langdon Hea- 
ton, is interesting. 

Munsey’s opens with an article on ‘‘ Our 
Citizen Soldiery,’’ by Edge Kavanagh. The 
Philadelphia city guard is among the illustra- 
tions. Of interest is an article by Kathryn 
Jarbce on ‘‘ Picture People,’’ reproductions of 
some noted models illustrate the text. Two 
notable articles dealing with political questions 
are the contributions of Thomas Brackett 
Reed and Hernando DeSoto Money, under 
titles of ‘‘ The Paraliament of the World’”’ 
and ‘‘Our Mid-Pacific Outpost.’’ 


‘‘The Price of a Wife,’’ by John Strange 
Winter, in Lippincott’s, is the story of a 
young girl who, by force of circumstances, 
leaves a comfortable home to engage as nurse. 
On this hangs a pretty story, also a difficulty, 
which is cleared up bya rich old godfather 
giving most timely assistance, by which two 
lives are made happy and yet complied with 
the law. Two articles of importance are, 
‘«'The Day of Dialect,’’ by T. C. De Leon, and 
‘*Out of Meeting,’’ by Thomas Wharton. 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly has 
quite a Jackson pair about it, 
having on its cover Jackson’s 
portrait and for frontispiece 
‘*The Jackson - Dickinson 
Duel,’’ drawn by H. M. 
Eaton. These are used in 
conjunction with the first of 
a series of illustrated articles 
on ‘‘ Andrew Jackson: His 
Life, His Compatriots,’’ by 
A. Oakey Hall. In the same 
number John M. Tobin writes 
a reminiscent article on ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Mother.’’ 
Another attractive feature is 
an illustrated article on ‘‘ The 
Fisher-Folk of Scotland,’’ by 
M. E. Leicester Addis. 


Godey’s for current month 
makes its appearance as a fic- 
tion number, and among the 
contributors are: Thomas 
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Swift, Charles Edward Barns, Tom Hall and 
others. A Thanksgiving story, by Laura 
Spencer Portor, opens the number, and is 
entitled ‘‘The Yielding of Hezekiah Crad- 
dock.’’ Among the illustrated articles are: 
‘The Centennial of the American Navy,’’ 
by James M. Whiton; ‘‘ The Music of “the 
Streets,’’ by Rupert Hughes ; 

second part of ‘‘ Four Months 

in Paradise,’’ by John R. ° 

Musick, treating of Hawani 

and its people. 


The following are selected 
from Feterson’s as articles 
worthy of special mention : 
‘The Story of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress and its Author,’’ by 
Alpha G. Kynett ‘‘ Hospital 
Life from a Patient’s Stand- 
point,’ by Helen Norton ; 
‘* Historic Colonial Houses of 
Charleston,’’ by A. S. Sal- 
ley. These are all illustrated. 
Aletta W. Goss contributes 
a seasonable story under title 
of “A Thanksgiving Ven- 
due,’’ and Gordon Poynter a 
story entitled ‘‘Woman 
Against Woman.’’ 


The serial, ‘‘ The Wheels 
of the Gods,’’ is continued 
in the October number of 7he Quartier Latin, 
with increasing interest, and there is a full 
collection of short stories, poems, sketches 
and similar contributions. The illustrations 
are as usual unique, and of these the illus- 
trations of advertisements—a peculiar feature 
of this periodical—are notably attractive. 


From the table of contents of Zhe Pocket 
Magazine we note the following contributions : 
‘“‘Struck by a Boomerang,’’ Frank R. Stock- 
ton; ‘‘Gran’pop’s Thanksgivin’’’ —John 
Langdon Heaton; ‘‘Milltown’s Napoleon,’’ 
Edward S. Van Zile. 


The Outlook for current month contains an 
article by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, founded 
on the authorized biography of Lord Tenny- 
son by his son, which has just appeared. A 
notably fine reproduction of Watts’s famous 
painting of Tennyson and other illustrations 
accompany the article. 


ENGLISH. 


_ “Napoleon, the Great Adventurer,’’ is sub- 
ject of frontispiece and opening article in the 
New Illustrated Magazine. ‘‘ By Hedge, Stream 
and Spinney,’’ by Young Stewart, has much in 
the text to interest as well as illustration. 
Julius Price gives his impressions of a visit to 
Sing Sing prison, and Arthur Reed Ropes on 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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‘‘The Crises in Canadian History,’’ telling 
how Wolfe changed the history of the world. 

Conan’s Doyle’s serial, ‘‘The Tragedy of 
the Korosko,’’ is first in Zhe Strand. ‘‘Car- 
pet-Bedding’’ is an article by Oliver Thorne, 
and profusely illustrated with unique floral 
designs seen at the World’s Fair and Queen’s 


Tarbolton, 
From “ The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns.”’ 


Jubilee. Grant Allen gives another instalment 
of ‘‘Glimpses of Nature.’’ William G. Fitz- 
gerald in ‘‘The New El Dorado on the Klon- 
dike,’’ describes an interview with Mr. Harry 
De Windt, an experienced traveler and ex- 
plorer. 


The Cosmopolis for October has an unusally 
distinguished list of contributors. Max Muller 
who writes about ‘‘ Beggars ;’’ I. Zangwill, 
‘Dreamers of the Ghetto in Congress ;’’ A. 
Nisbet Bain, ‘‘ Contemporary Scandinavian 
Belles-Lettres ;’? Andrew Lang, ‘‘ Notes on 
New Books ;’”’ and Henry Norman, his usual 
newsy letter on ‘‘ The Globe and the Island.”’ 
Then of the French contributions might be 
mentioned ‘‘ Les Diplomates Etrangers et la 
Société Francaise au Dix-Huitiéme Siécle,’’ 
by Victor du Bled, and of German, ‘‘ Die 
Sozialen Aufgaben des Modernen Staates,’’ 
by Rudolph Sohm. 


Julia Wedgwood contributes to the Contem- 
porarv Review a sketch of Richard Holt Hut- 
ton, late editor of the Sfectator ; following is 
an article from F. Catesby Holland on ‘‘ The 
Prospects of Rhodesia.’’ Possibly the feature 
which will attract most notice is ‘‘Bimetallism 
and the Bank,’’ by Corn Hill. The Dean of 
Cauterbury reviews Hall Caine’s latest book, 
‘* The Christian.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


A portrait of Goethe is frontispiece of the 
Chautauqguan and R. W. Moore writes of his 
life and works. ‘‘ Imperial Germany’”’ is by 
Prof. H. P. Judson, and ‘‘ The Economic 
Power of Germany,’’ by XX. Articles of 
more than ordinary interest, deal with ‘‘ The 
Physical Changes of Autumn,”’ by Prof. M. 
S. Shaler; ‘‘ What We Have Learned About 
Lightning Since the Time of Franklin,’’ by 
Prof. John Trowbridge; and ‘‘Japanese on 
the Pacific Coast,’’ by John E. Bennett. 


FAMILY. 


Table Talk serves to its readers an exception- 
ally fine ‘‘ Bill of Fare.’’ It is truly a Thanks- 
giving number, and the ‘‘ Thankgiving Tur- 
key’’ is treated in the daintiest ways of serv- 
ing, by Cornelia C. Bedford. ‘‘ Cheese and 
Digestion,’’ a practical article, by that eminent 
authority, Dr. Henry Leffmann. Among other 
articles by women of note are: ‘‘ Thoughtless 
Mothers,’’ ‘‘One Mother’s Methods,’’ and 
‘““Tea Cup Ancestry,’’ 


Alice Barber Stephens’ sketch of ‘‘ The 
Beauty of Motherhood,’’ adorns the first page 
of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal. Lilian Bell tells 
about her ‘‘ First Days in London.’’ Of 
special timeliness is an article entitled ‘‘ The 
First Thanksgiving Dinner,’’ by Clifford 
Howard. Kellar, the magician, tells how he 
pertorms some of his tricks, he also illustrates 
the article. Isabel A. Mallon and Emma M. 
Hooper give good suggestions about dress, and 
Eleanor Marshall and Ruth Ashmore ideas 
for home-made Christmas presents. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


Can you read two books each week? Then it 
is quite possible to keep up with all the talked- 
about new fiction. Compare last month’s lists 
and the following—there are few new faces in 
the groups. 

Yet books are coming out hundreds strong. 
Book News’ mission is to digest them all 
and give a helpful word about them. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


‘* The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘*Jerome, a Poor Man,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, 
$1.10. 

‘*The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘*Equality,’? by Edward Bellamy, go cents. 

‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘‘In Buff and Blue,’’ by George B. Rydges Rod- 
ney, $1.10. 

** Magic,’’ compiled by Albert A. Hopkins, $1.90. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York : 


‘“‘In Kedar’s Tents,’’ by Henry Seton Merriman, 
go cents. 
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‘‘ Wayfaring Men,”’ by Edna Lyall, $1.10. 

‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $1.10. 

‘* Jerome, a Poor Man,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.10. 

‘“*Chevalier d’Auriac,’’ by S. Levett Yeates, 
go cents. 

‘*Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 

‘‘The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘‘From a Girl’s Point of View,’’ by Lilian Bell, 
go cents. ‘ 

‘‘ Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, 1326 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia : 

‘* The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘“‘The Choir Invisible,’ by James Lane Allen, 

1.10. 

‘Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘Jerome, a Poor Man,”’ by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.10. | 

‘Captain Fracasse,’’ by Theophile Gautier, 90 
cents. 


At De Wolffe Fisk and Company’s, Boston, 
Massachusetts : 

‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘ The Massarenes,’’ by Ouida, go cents. 

‘‘The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘‘Kquality,’’ by Edward Bellamy, go cents. 

‘¢ The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, $t-10. 

‘Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Massachusetts : 

‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 

‘‘The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘In Kedar’s Tents,” by Henry Seton Merriman, 
go cents. 

‘* The Story of an Untold Love,’’ by Paul Leicester 
Ford, go cents. 

‘‘Captain Shays,’’ by George R. R. Rivers, 90 
cents. 

‘*St. Ives,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson, $1.10. 

At W. B. Clark and Company’s, Boston, 
Massachusetts : 


‘« The Christian,’’ by Hall Caine, $1.10. 

‘*The Son of the Old Dominion,’ by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, $1.10. 

‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by James Lane Allen, 
$1.10. 

‘* Soldiers of Fortune,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
$1.10 

‘‘Farthest North,’’ by Fridtjof Nansen, $7.50. 

‘* Ouio Vadis,’’ by Henryk Sienkiewicz, $1.50. 


=‘‘ With a Pessimist in Spain,’’ shortly to 
be published by A. C. McClurg and Company, 
is a book designed to inform the tourist of 
many charming spots in Spain, somewhat 
after the manner of Washington Irving. The 
author is Miss Mary F. Nixon, who writes 
from full personal knowledge of her subject 
and conducts the reader to the most interest- 
ing places, imparting in a pleasant conver- 
sational style much history, romance, and 
legend. 

=Mr. William Andrews has just ready 
‘* Bygone Durham,’’ a work dealing with the 
history, customs, legends, and folklore of the 
county. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Tennyson—His Biography, with Letters and 
Unpublished Poems. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Memoir by his Son. In 
twovolumes. 8vo. 516,551 pp. Indexed. $9.00; 
by mail, $9.52. 

Two salient points strike the reader of this 

memoir. One is that it is uniformly fascinat- 

ing, so rich in anecdote and marginalia as to 
hold the attention with the power of a novel. 

In the next place, it has been put together 

with consummate tact, if not with academic 

art. Hallam Tennyson has had an unwieldy 
mass of material from which to select (he 
mentions among other things a collection of 
over forty thousand letters), and while a chron- 
ological method has facilitated his labors, he 
has not always woven his details together with 
the lucidity which assures the reader a sense 
of strictly consecutive narration. His recol- 
lections of his father, with his citations of the 
latter’s remarks upon this occasion or that, are 
combined with letters signed by any number 
of Tennyson’s correspondents; the poet’s own 
letters are drawn upon; and a considerable 
group of his contemporaries contribute remin- 
iscences which are sometimes given in full in 
one place, but more often are scattered through 
various chapters. The result is confusing. 
But, we repeat, the biographer’s tact has not 
failed him. He could not connect his frag- 
ments with skill, but he has chosen them with 
judgment, has handled them with delicacy, 
and all along refuses to allow the fact that he 
is his father’s son to lead him into anything 
like sentimentality or egotism or blind parti- 
ality. On the contrary, the portrait which 
he draws revives the traits of a noble person- 
ality and convinces us of: its truth in an en- 
tirely impersonal manner. N. Y. Tribune. 


One of the sources of delight in the Life of 
Tennyson is the conviction, which strength- 
ens upon the reader as he is led on through its 
fascinating pages, that with these volumes 
English biography is recovering its sane and 
sound methods. We have to glance a long 
way back to realize fully the dislocation and 
demoralization which fell upon biographical 
writing a dozen or fifteen years ago. From 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, Stanley’s of Arnold, 
Trevelyan’s of Macaulay, it was a sudden and 
a violent leap to Froude’s Carlyle. The shock 
brought by the latter work to minds trained in 
the old traditions is well illustrated in a story 
which Tennyson himself heard and wrote of 
with approval in:a letter to Gladstone. It is 
as follows : 
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‘*T heard of an old lady the other day to whom all 
the great men of her time had written. When 
Froude’s ‘Carlyle’ came out, she rushed up to her 
room, and to an old chest there wherein she kept 
their letters, and flung them into the fire. ‘They 
were written to me,’ she said, ‘not to the public!’ 
and she set her chimney on fire, and her children 
and grandchildren ran in—‘ The chimney’s on fire!’ 
‘Never mind,’ she said, and went on burning. I 
should like to raise an altar to that old lady, and burn 
incense upon it.’’ 

Tennyson did a great deal of similar burn- 
ing towards the end of his life, if reports may 
be believed, and his son and biographer tells 
us that he himself did a great deal more. At 
any rate, whether by fire or otherwise, the 
Life of Tennyson has been purified. Not an 
unsavory scandal lurks in it from cover to 
cover, not an unexplained insinuation, not a 
jeer at weakness, not a fling at inferiority or 
failure. One feels that he has got back to the 
bracing and clarified atmosphere of the great 
biographies. 

The enormous value of this literary achieve- 
ment is the more evident when we recall the 
many recent examples going to show the 
general searing of the sense of delicacy and 
reserve both in biographers and readers. 

From all malice and innuendo and recrimi- 
nation and backbiting, the Life of Tennyson 
is so absolutely free as to make its writing and 
publication a great event in letters, quite irre- 
spective of its positive merits. It is some- 
thing to have the record of this long life, in 
touch as it was with all the great and honored 
ones of his time, and find in it not one ungen- 
erous line, not one squint suspicion. Any other 
result would, to be sure, have been peculiarly 
outrageous in the case of Tennyson. No man 
valued reserve more than he, none ever writhed 
or burned more at the crimes of an eaves- 
dropping and newspaper-ridden age. Once 
when he thought he was dying, he cried out 
in a greater agony than that of physical suffer- 
ing, ‘‘ Oh that Press will get me now !”’ 

In this Life of Tennyson his son has given 
us all we need to show us the growth, whether 
of man or poet, and that one closes the vol- 
ume feeling that the man was greater than his 
poetry—that his poetry was great because it 
came from a great heart and a rich and wise 
mind; that, in short, the contents of this 
Biography fulfil the promise, and justify the 
choice, of the lines printed on the title-page : 

‘‘T have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May He within Himself make pure!”’ 


N. Y. Post. 
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“Captains Courageous.” 

A Story of the Grand Banks. By Rudyard Kipling. 

Illustrated. 323pp. I12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of the Grand Banks 
is a study of the New England fishing fleet, 
the characters of the Yankee fishermen. The 
boy is Harvey Cheyne, the son of a California 
millionaire, petted and over-indulged by a fond 
but not discreet mother. He is introduced on 
board of a North Atlantic steamship off the 
Grand Banks on the way to Europe. ‘‘ There 
isn’t any real harm to him. He is more to 
be pitied than anything,’’ says the man from 
New York on the steamer. ‘‘ They’ve dragged 
him around from hotel to hotel ever since he 
was a kid. His mother says the West 


don’t suit her and she just tracks around with 
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that boy and her nerves trying to find out what 
will amuse him. Florida, Adirondacks, Lake- 
wood, Hot Springs, and so round again. He 
isn’t much more than a second-hand hotel 
clerk now, and when he’s finished in Europe 
he will be a holy terror.’’ 

Harvey is made seasick trying to smoke a 
strong cigar, and a sudden roll of the ship 
tilts him overboard unnoticed. He is picked 
up bya dory and taken on board the Cape 
Ann fishing schooner, ‘‘ We’re Here,’’ of Glou- 
cester, Disko Troop, master. In his imperial 
way he demands Captain Troop to take him 
back to New York, promising magnificent 
reward for the service. Captain Troop regards 
the boy’s big talk as the result of mental dis- 
order. He thinks the youth has been ‘‘tech’d 
in his intellec’s,’’ probably by his fall over- 
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board. Paying not the slightest attention of 
Harvey’s frantic assertions and demands, the 
Captain orders his son Dan, a boy about Har- 
vey’s age, to ‘‘set the young feller to work to 
airn his keep.’’ Harvey rebels furiously, but 
a little rope’s end discipline teaches him the 
new and needed lesson of submission. Being 
a boy of really sound sense at bottom, he 
recognizes the inevitable and soon begins to 
take an earnest interest in the work. Being 
naturally alert, active, and vigorous, he 
rapidly learns to be a good fisherman, and 
before the voyage is ended becomes quite a 
smart sailor, able to hand, reef, and steer, and 
stand up to his duty like a man. 

The story is, technically speaking, a juve- 
nile rather than a novel, being a boy’s story 
throughout, with no romance 
save the romance of adventure, 
and no plot other than that con- 
nected with the development of 
the boy’s character under the 
influence of sharp but wholesome 
discipline. 

Captain Disko Troop is por- 
trayed apparently from an exist- 
ing person. He is a type, and 
is intended as a representative 
of his guild, but he is given such 
strong individual traits that he 
makes a personal impression such 
as can hardly be conveyed except 
by areal man. That Mr. Kipling 
does not hesitate to introduce 
real personages is witnessed by 
the following allusions to the 
owner of a private car made by 
Dan apropos of Harvey’s refer- 
ence to his father’s private car : 
‘* Slatin Beeman he hez one. I 

saw her at the Union Depot 


“oT is a concert,’ said Long Jack, beaming through the smoke, ‘A reg’lar Boston Concert.’” IN Boston, with three niggers 
From “Captains Courageous.” 


hoggin’ her run. (Cleaning 
the windows.) But Slatin 
Beeman he owns "bout every railroad on Long 
Island, they say; an’ they say he’s bought 
ha’af Noo Hampshore an’ run a line fence 
around her, an’ filled her up with lions an’ 
tigers an’ bears an’ buffalo an’ crocodiles an’ 
such all. Slatin Beeman he's a millionaire. 
I’ve seen his car. Yes.’’ 

This Slatin Beeman here mentioned can, of 
course, only be the late Austin Corbin. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


‘* Captains Courageous ’’ has the sea in it 
and the sea’s power, its mystery, its charm ; 
but the narrative flows on with a simplicity 
like that of life itself. There are no adven- 
tures ‘‘ made to order’’ in this book. Once, 
only once, there seems a possibility that Mr. 
Kipling is going to take the step that means 
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error—it is when he connects the prayers of 
the hazy-minded Penn with the rescue of Jason 
Olley’s boy—but the suspicion of artifice here 
is swept away as soon as it rouses itself, for 
the author does not dwell upon the scene ; he 
takes it as he takes the leaping cod and the all 
pervading fog. Before one has a chance to 
notice the melodramatic hint in the scene re- 
ferred to, one is back in the whirl and fresh- 
ness and magic of the voyage. 

N.Y. Tribune. 


The Psychology of the Emotions. 


By Th. Ribot. Contemporary Science Series. 
455 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

The revived interest in psychology, the dis- 

tinct advance made in recent years by investi- 

gators, is visible in M. Ribot’s volume. 

Professor Ribot not merely travels over the 

usual ground—he opens up one or two novel 

lines of inquiry. The chapter on ‘‘ abnormal 
and morbid characters,’’ touches problems 
often raised in literature and history, but rarely 
discussed in a true scientific spirit. To men- 
tion only one of this class of questions, it 
would appear that what in an extreme form is 
termed folie circulaire, the regular alternation 
of two phases, that of depression and exalta- 
tion, is, in a less degree, not uncommon 

among people who are perfectly sane. M. 

Paulthan, in his recent book on ‘‘ Characters,’’ 

has studied some aspects of the subject; but 

M. Ribot shows that dualism of character 

merits much closer investigation than it has so 

far received. We may make with respect to 

M. Ribot’s work a remark applicable to most 

modern psychological inquiries ; they show a 

distrust of the neat, precise, plausible expla- 

nations which were the delight of philosophers 
in the eighteenth century ; explanations, for 

example, of blushing as due to the fact that a 

person who thinks others are looking at him 

directs his attention to his own face, thereby 
causing a rush of blood towards it; of 
modesty as solely attributable to wearing 
clothes ; of the religious emotion as originating 
in fear. M. Ribot is rarely able to suggést 
one source for the great facts of the emotional 
world, he recognises, as a true poet or novelist 
would, the presence and confluence of many 
elements. In criticising the prevalent theories 
as to laughter he characteristically remarks, 
“In my opinion the error lies in thinking that 
laughter has a cause. It has very distinct 
causes which seemingly can be reduced no 
further, or at least their unity has not hitherto 
been discovered.”’ It will strike all acquainted 
with M. Ribot’s work on the investigations of 
the German psychologist as curious that so 
small space is given to what in them is promi- 
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nent, the experimental method. Here and 
there, no doubt, are references to the investi- 
gations of Fechner and Herbart. Probably 
the rarity of the allusions to their work is 
indicative of the fact that, for a time at least, 
the new methods of inquiry have ceased to be 
very fruitful ; that descriptive psychology is 
for a time at least more in favor than physio- 
logical psychology. Another criticism on this 
volume we are tempted to add is that there is 
a disposition to accept without question or ex- 
amination statements which need much quali- 
fication. For example. Spalding’s observa- 
tions as to the instinct of birds are referred to 
as if they had never been controverted. We 
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Stickleback and nest 
D. Appleton and Company. 
From ‘‘ Curious Homes and Their Tenants.”’ 


might refer as weak parts of the volume to the 
remarks on imitation and sympathy. They 
are inadequate and imperfect in view of the 
elaborate treatment of these subjects by M. 
Tarde and other writers. But the volume is 
to be welcomed asa proof that psychology is 
for ever taken out of the hands of its ancient 
enemies, the retailers of platitudes who posed 
as scientific writers. London Times. 


=Mr. Elkin Matthews announces ‘‘ The 
Wind among the Reeds,’”’ by W. B. Yeats, 
and (early next year) a volume of poems by 
J. A. Bridges. London Speaker. 
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Curious Homes and Their Tenants. 
By James Carter Beard. Illustrated. Appletons’ 
Home Reading Books. 275 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
59 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


This book treats of an unusually attractive 
phase of zodlogical study, and gives to animal 
life and instincts a new and human interest. 
It will unquestionably serve to stimulate curi- 
osity and awaken the interest of readers in 
the study of what may be called the domestic 
traits of animals, birds and insects. As the 
author says, no preparation or special appa- 
ratus is necessary to study the manners and 
customs of tiny tribes of which, though they 
fill our fields and forests and are always with 
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us, we really know so little. A noticeable 
and novel feature of the volume is the fre- 
quent use of engravings which are unnoticed 
in the text. These have been carefully 
selected with the object of stimulating to 
original research in a delightful field of study. 

Philadelphia Press. 


=Messrs. Methuen will publish a book by 
Mr. H. Morgan Browne, entitled ‘‘ Sporting 
and Athletic Records.’’ This book gives, in 
a clear and complete form, accurate records of 
the best performances in all important branches 
of sport. London Academy. 
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France Under the Third Republic. 


Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. By 
Baron Pierre De Coubertin. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With special 
preface and additions and introduction by Dr. 
Albert Shaw. 430 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.48. 


The remarkable features of this book are its 
accuracy in respect to fact and its impartiality 
in respect of comment. It isso rare to meet 
with the second characteristic in a history 
written by a contemporary of the events de- 
scribed that one is naturally curious to learn 
something about its author. The wish is ful- 
filled in an introduction by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
who would compare M. De Coubertin 
with De Tocqueville as regards the inter- 
national cast of his mind. Dr. Shaw 
tells us that as De Tocqueville, now 
more than sixty years ago, visited the 
United States and England in order to 
write books which should interpret 
American democracy and English life 
to the Frenchmen of the thirties who 
had just placed Louis Philippe on a 
throne, surrounded by republican institu- 
tions, even so M. De Coubertin for some 
years past has been studying and inter- 
preting to the young men of the Third 
Republic certain phases of English and 
American life which he has_ believed 
should be incorporated into the French 
scheme of existence. The receptive and 
sympathetic attitude of mind which he 
has brought to the inspection of foreign 
institutions undoubtedly explains the 
equity of the treatment which he accords 
to the various parties and factions in 
his native country. 


There has been, indisputably, a great 
extension of the French colonial empire 
under the Third Republic. Important 
acquisitions have been made in North 
Africa, in West Africa and the region of 


From “ Curious Homes and Their Tenants.” the Upper Niger, in the Congo region, in 


Madagascar, and in further India. M. 
De Coubertin is alive to the magnitude of 
the colonizing work accomplished by the re- 
public, but he recognizes, at the same time, 
shortcomings, and acknowledges that the efforts 
made, ought to have produced results more 
satisfactory. He finds many of the same faults 
committed which were made subjects of com- 
plaint in Canada under the ancient régimé. He 
points out that the administration of the 
colonies, not content with keeping its func- 
tionaries in close dependence, undertakes to 
give them the most detailed orders and to fore- 
see the slightest contingencies. 


In a chapter on ‘‘ideas and habits,’’ the 
author undertakes to refute the conclusion 
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reached by many foreigners who have studied 
contemporary France, that there is no agree- 
ment there as tocertain fundamental principles 
of judgment and conscience. In their eyes, 
history, literature, and statistics unite to con- 
demn the French citizen; he is set down as 
ungovernable and dissolute; powerless to 
make the human race progress or to organize 
anything definite. How, it is asked, can 
national prosperity spring from political insta- 
bility, or virtue live in harmony with immor- 
ality? Instability and immorality are, we 
are told by German observers, the 
double cancer with which France 
is attacked, and the deduction is 
drawn that she is irretrievably 
ruined. M.DeCoubertin does not 
aver that the reasoning was false, 
and he admits that it is based on 
documents furnished by Frenchmen 
themselves, and classified according 
to scientific method. But French- 
men, he says, are better than the 
portraits drawn of them, even though 
these portraits are painted with the 
colors fabricated by their own acts. 
To arrive at a sound judgment con- 
cerning his countrymen, one must 
bear in mind, he says, that the 
manner of life and the habits of 
mind of the French people have 
long been at variance, and that 
there are two co-existent Frances, 
one of which amuses itself with 
what the other writes, but declines 
to put it into practice. NM. Y. Sun. 


Poultney Bigelow’s Sketches of 
South Africa. 


White Man’s Africa, By Poultney Bige- 
low, author of ‘‘ History of the Ger- 
man Struggle for Ljiberty,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville 
and from Photographs. 271 pp. 
I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


The author admits that he was 
unfamiliar with his subject when 
he sailed for Africa, but he is 
an alert traveler and his impressions make 
a book which, if discursive and fragmentary, 
is at least vivid and instructive. It is instruc- 
tive in that it shows clearly the heterogeneous 
elements of which the South African territo- 
ries are struggling to compose themselves, and 
emphasizes the fact that those territories are 
passing through a stage of transition. At 
present great difficulties spring not only from 
the conflict between white and black, but be- 
tween half a dozen different groups. Not 
until the Boer lies down with the Englishman, 
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the Portuguese with the German, and the 
natives with them all, will South Africa, in 
Mr. Bigelow’s opinion, fulfil its destiny. The 
idea is attractive, but Mr. Bigelow, observing 
that ‘‘time can do wonders,’’ is fain to add 
that ‘‘a wonder is needed to once more bring 
together the conflicting races that are now 
wasting their energies in recrimination.’’ 

In the meantime, the spectacle presented by 
South Africa in its various developments and 
blunders is interesting to the outsider as one 
of the most picturesque and baffling episodes 


“R Calin Won > 


From ‘* White Man’s Africa.”? 


Copyright, 1897, by Harper & Brothers, 
Street scene in Case Town, 


in modern history. Mr. Bigelow’s pages re- 
produce the picturesqueness, though they do 
not reduce the political tangle to academic 
terms. He draws telling pictures of the 
things he has seen, and these help us to get 
nearer to the unwieldy mass of people that- is 
waiting for the ‘‘wonder.’’ Mr. Bigelow 
sympathizes with the Boer, and his transcripts 
of the dramatic situations in the history of the 
people are written with singular warmth and 
vigor, but his confidence 1s ultimately put in 
the British, for present purposes. South Africa 
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is to be homogeneous some day, he believes, 
but in the interim England is doing most for 
the work of consolidation. There is an ap- 
preciative notice of Martin Steyn, president of 


Copyright, 1897, by ‘THE Cenrury Co. 


“ There was a crash."’ 
From “ Up the Matterhorn in a Boat.” 


the Orange Free State, in whom Mr. Bigelow 
sees an ideal type of administrative skill and 
wise patriotism. There are also some fervent 
pages dedicated to President Kriiger, a man 
whom Mr. Bigelow does not find as sympa- 
thetic, gerhaps, as he finds Mr. Steyn, but one 
whose riatural genius he cannot help but recog- 
nize. Mr. Bigelow adds to the store of Kriiger 
anecdotes, picturing the old man at work upon 
one of his own teeth with a penknife, and 
finally getting the offending molar out with 
this primitive tool. NV. Y. Tribune. 


Up.the Matierhorn in a Boat. 


By Marion Manville Pope. Illustrated. 199 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Mrs. Marion Manville Pope has solved the 
problem of flying machines which has recently 
attracted so much attention from inventors all 
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over the world. She has constructed a boat, 
‘* The Cloud Queen,’’ in which she takes two 
typical Americans up the Matterhorn. She 
does not reveal the full secret of her contri- 
vance, but she tells enough to show that it 
can be depended upon to carry its passengers 
through most amazing experiences. The story 
is an extravaganza of a thoroughly up-to-date 
character, and is full of rollicking humor. 
But the author has written in a realistic vein, 
so that her readers are almost beguiled into 
believing the truth of the narrative. The two 
Americans and their dog, which is quite a 
character in the book, meet with surprising 
adventures, including perils from avalanches, 
precipices and storms; and they succeed in 
rescuing a stolid Englishman from the snow, 
and he furnishes a foil for the humor of the 
Americans. Mr. Wright’s pictures are in full 
accord with the spirit of the text. 

Flartford Post. 


A Norway Summer. 
By Laura D. Nichols, author of ‘‘ Underfoot,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 178 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


This is a decidedly unconventional book of 
travel in the land of the midnight sun. The 
journey in the wild, picturesque, beautiful 
Northern kingdom is undertaken primarily by 
three American girls, but they are joined bya 
party of English young people, which permits 
of the development of a pretty little love 
episode. The record of travel is cast in the 
form of a story, so that Ellen Marlow’s letters 
and diary are interspersed with bright dialogue. 
Particularly clever is the idea of giving the 
comments of her family as Ellen’s letters home 
were read aloud in the domestic circle. 

Public Opinion. 
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“Tet me see your tongue." 
From ‘‘ Up the Matterhorn in a Boat.” 
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The English Stage. 

Being an Account of the Victorian Drama, By Augustin 
Filon. Translated from the French by Frederic 
Whyte, with an introduction by Henry Arthur 
Jones. 319 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.06. 

This large and painstaking volume is decidedly 

readable. But what strikes one most forcibly 

is the paucity of the materials upon which the 
book is based, and the difficulty M. Filon must 
have had in continuing his self imposed task 
when the barrenness of the land became only 
too apparent to his eyes. Especially must he 
have deplored the scarcity of straw wherewith 
to mould his bricks, in that he is, as previous 
works of his have 

shown, well ac- { 
quainted with 

English literature 

asawhole. With 

literature the bulk 
of the drama pro- 
duced during the 
last half-century 
has unfortunately 
little to do. Did 
not Macaulay in 
the early thirties - 
define a dramatist 
as a writer occupy- 
ing the lowest place 
in the scale of 
authorship? Even 
M. Filon—who 
will seem to native 
critics to wax 
rather too enthu- 
siastic over works 
of mediocre qual- 
ity, and to take 
too seriously 
writers who, far 
from being ‘‘ for all 
time,’’ are but for 

an age, and that a 

short one—has to 

admit that the 

English drama is 

‘‘as yet literary only in a moderate degree ;’ 

while Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in his intro- 

duction to the volume bewails bitterly, on be- 
half of ‘‘those who have struggled to make it 
an intellectual product worthy of a great 
nation,’’ the temporary failure of that move- 
ment. Why it failed is a point on which there 
are many opinions, as, indeed, there are 
varying views held also as- to whetier the 
production of a few plays rather above the 
average really amounted to a ‘‘ movement’’ 
at all. Mr. Jones blames the ‘‘ wax-doll mor- 
ality’’ which he thinks playgoers demand, 
and makes an appeal, which sounds strange 
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after some of the pieces staged during recent 
years, for a wider license to the playright in 
dealing with the great passions of humanity. 
Mr. Jones should be reminded, perhaps, that 
‘‘great passions’’ need to be treated in the 
‘‘ great manner.’’ While ‘‘ others abide our 
questions,’’ Shakespeare and the few who 
tower like him are free to choose their subjects 
where they will, but these same subjects dealt 
with by smaller fry neither edify nor enthrall 
us. M. Filon suggests several causes for the 
poor quality of our drama. Timidity result- 
ing from an excessive severity of manners, 
dramatists’ lack of opportunity to study social 
life, ‘‘the Shakespeare cult, which paralyzed 
the imagination by 
| offering it a model 
that was too big 
for it and forms 
that had become 
antiquated,’’ and 
finally (the sugges- 
tion comes curious- 
ly from a French- 
man) the influence 
of the French 
modern drama. 
All these are held 
in some degree 
responsible, but 
very little is said 
about the failure of 
the stage in Eng- 
land to attract to 
itself the best tal- 
ent available, or to 
welcome men of 
genuine distinction 
in other branches 
of literature when 
they have turned 
their attention to 
the composition of 

plays. 
London Times. 


This book is at- 
tractive apart from 
the nature of its contents, through the graceful 
character of its composition. M. Filon’s treatise 
supplies most interesting reading throughout. 
Much of his material is necessarily familiar to 
those acquainted with theatrical history, but 
the method of its treatment renders the oft- 
told facts welcome again, and his opinions are 
invariably distinguished by scholarly discrimi- 
nation and keen critical insight. Going back 
to the year 1820, M. Filon speaks of Kean and 
Macready, and gradually works his way up to 
the present day, including in his review of 
theatrical celebrities such well-known men as 
Sheridan Knowles, Douglas Jerrold, Bulwer 


From ‘‘ A Norway Summer.”’ 
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Lytton, Tom Taylor, Dion Boucicault, Tom 
Robertson, W. S. Gilbert, Samuel Phelps, 
Fechter, Henry Irving, Lord Tennyson, Sid- 
ney Grundy, H. A. Jones, A. W. Pinero, 
William Archer, Haddon Chambers, R. C. 
Carton, and G. R. Sims. ‘The volume is fur- 
ther distinguished by a very interesting preface 
from the pen of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who 
pays high praise to M. Filon, but certainly not 
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“Nick thought of his mother’s singing on a summer’s evening—drew a 
deep breath and began to sing.” 
From “‘ Master Skylark.” 


more than his work deserves. He has indeed 
given an admirable account of the dramatic 
movement in recent years, and the value of his 
opinions is all the greater because it enables us 
to see how in this branch of art we are regarded 
by our French neighbors, admittedly so deeply 
imbued with a love of the drama and such fine 
histrionic exponents themselves. 

London Publishers’ Cirular. 
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Professor Tyler’s New Volume. 

The Literary History of the American Revolution, 
1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. Volume II. 
1776-1783. 527 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.47. 


As the chief aim of Volume I was to trace 
the development of political discontent in 
the Anglo-American colonies from about the 
year 1763 until the year when that discontent 
culminated in the resolve for Amer- 
ican independence, so the leading 
purpose of this sequent book is to 
trace the development of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle under the altered 
conditions produced by this change 
in its object and in its character, 
and to go on with the tale until the 
, year when American independence 
was formally acknowledged by the 
British Government. As in the pre- 
vious volume, Professor Tyler has 
. striven to represent adequately the 
Tory phase of the literature of the 
period. Three full chapters are 
~ devoted to the Loyalist writers in 
prose and verse. 


In mere amount this Loyalist lit- 
erature is, of course, inferior to the 
patriotic product, for the Tory was 
not permitted a free hand. But he 
made up in rapturous assertion for 
this limited opportunity. Three 

-~ peculiarities are conspicuous in the 
— Loyalist attitude. ‘‘ As to the con- 

' stitutional and political questions 

- involved in the controversy, the 
Loyalists had an unclouded convic- 
tion that they themselves were right. 

In the second place, belonging as 
they did, in many cases, to the old- 
est, wealthiest, most dignified fam- 

\ ilies in the country, and accustomed 
“a. always to take the lead in the affairs 
of their several colonies, they, of 
course, looked down with contempt 
and disgust upon the whole Revolu- 
tion as a thoroughly plebeian move- 
ment—propelled from the begin- 
ning, as they thought, by upstarts 
and adventurers, obscure attorneys, 
blacksmiths, shop-keepers and 
ploughmen, who were thus pre- 
suming to flout at their betters, and to run the 
world upside down in the hope of being them- 
selves at last on top. In the third place, the 
Loyalists fully expected to be on the winning 
side. They had the most perfect assurance of 
the ultimate and utter failure of the rebellion ; 
they could not conceive it was possible, that 
these colonial rebels, with their lack of money, 
their lack of military supplies, their lack of 
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military training and experience, could hold 
out very long, even though they should at last 
have foreign help, against the most stupendous 
military and naval power in the' modern 
world. * * * Since they could not reason down 
the rebellion, they meant, not only to fight it 
down, but to laugh it down, to sneer it down, 
and to make it seem to all the world as rid- 
iculous as, to themselves, it already seemed 
sordid and vulgar and weak.’’ . 

Highly interesting, indeed, is the portion of 
Professor Tyler’s scholarly work that treats of 
the literary Tories, and it gives a vivid 
glimpse behind the scenes of that great con- 
test which now survives only in glowing 
patriotic colors. Of the patriots, this acute 
critic analyzes the writings of Samuel Adams, 
William Livingston, Thomas Paine, Francis 
Hopkinson, Philip Freneau, and Franklin. 
He also surveys the ‘‘Satires, Songs, and 
Ballads,’’ the ‘‘ Dramatic Literature,’’ the 
‘*Prison Ljiterature,’’ ‘‘ The Pulpit—Cham- 
pions,’’ the ‘‘ Academic Preachers and Pub- 
licists ’’ (William Smith, John Witherspoon, 
and Ezra Stiles), and the ‘‘ Writers of His- 
tory ’’ of the Revolutionary epoch. Even the 
‘“Two Apostles of quietness and goodwill, 
John Woolman and St. John Crevecceur,’’ 
are remembered by a delightfully appreciative 
chapter. Philadelphia Record. 


Master Skylark. 


A Story of Shakespere’s Time. 
By John Bennett.  Illus- 
trations by Reginald B. 
Birch. 380 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 


‘Master Skylark’’ is a 
story of the time of Shakes- 
pere. A portion of the 
story is laid in the town 
of Stratford and the great 
playwright, and even good 
Queen Bess are brought 
upon the scene from time 
to time. The hero isa lit- 
tle lad, a relative of Anne 
Hathaway, Shakespere’s 
wife. He is gifted with 
a marvelous voice, utterly 
uncultivated, but ‘‘ tuned 
tothe wood-note wild.’’ A 
company of strolling 
players visit Stratford, but 
are forbidden to give a 
performance by the bur- 
gesses. The master-player, © 
Gaston Carew, a wild, roy- 
stering blade, and a strange 
combination of good and 
evil, in which the latter 
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is mostly predominant, hears Nick Atwood 
sing. Charmed by the voice he lures the boy 
from home, and fits him for the stage as 
‘* Master Skylark.’’ He frustrates every 
attempt of the home-sick lad to return to his 
mother, and keeps him virtually a prisoner in 
London. Finally, ‘‘Master Skylark ’’ sings 
before Queen Elizabeth at the Christmas 
Revels, and this is the means of restoring him 
to his home, through the agency of Shakes- 
pere himself. The story is full of the romance 
of the Elizabethan age, and Mr. Bennett has 
given many pictures of characteristic scenes 
in old London. Philadelphia Times. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings. 

The Later Georges to Victoria. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
Vol. IV. 294 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

The fourth volume of Donald G. Mitchell’s 

happily conceived series covers in the author’s 

charming and now familiar manner the transi- 
tion period between the later Georges and the 
distinctive Victorian era. Mr. Mitchell’s lit- 
erary judgments are invariably sound, whether 
appreciative or conservatively critical. Nar- 
rative, anecdote and criticism enter into the 
scheme of the book, which becomes a delight- 
ful guide to the period of English literature 
treated with a garrulity that is not offensive, 
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“We're going to court! We’re going to court!” 


From “ Master Skylark.”’ 
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though in some degree marked by affectation 
of manner. Wordsworth having been treated 
in the third volume, the chief figure to whom 
we are introduced in the Jake District, where 
the panorama opews, is Southey, accompanied 
by Professor Wilson (‘‘ Christopher North ’’) 
and Crabb Robinson, the entertaining diarist. 
The benign master of Abbottsford is visited, 
for the Wizard of the North holds one of the 
warmest places in Mr. Mitchell's heart. Then 
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“ As she did this a bright flash, blinding as lightning, shot through the chamber.” 
From ‘“ The Eye of Istar.”’ 


Frederick A. Stokes and Company. 


on to Edinburgh, where our guide sketches 
the beginners and the beginning of the din- 
burgh Review—Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Mack- 
intosh and the pervasive and petulant Broug- 
ham—full of power and of pyrotechnics. Mr. 
Mitchell has now reached a point where he can 
become cheerfully reminiscent and we gain a 
glimpse of the sarcastic Brougham as he saw 
and heard him in the House of Lords in 1845. 

The founding of the Quarterly is treated 
and we are made acquainted with Gifford, 
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Croker and Lockhart. After the Prince Re- 
gent, ‘‘in startling waistcoats and finery, 
vibrating between Windsor and London,’’ and 
the bluff sailor king, William IV, we come 
across thet strange, uneven genius, Walter 
Savage Landor, ‘‘a great, strong man, master 
of classicism and master of language, now 
tender and now virulent, never quite master of 
himself.’’ Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, Haz- 
litt, Hallam, Lady Blessington, Bulwer and 
Disraeli pass in procession. Then 
comes a chapter on Byron, to whom 
more space is devoted than to any 
other writer mentioned, because 
Mr. Mitchell, who is clearly in sym- 
pathy with the present Byron re- 
vival, regards that extraordinary 
man as ‘‘the master poet of his 
time.’’ Incidentally there are 
limned on the crowded canvass 
medallion portraits of Shelley and 
Keats. We get an interesting and 
gossipy account of Macaulay. 

Mr. Mitchell says of the histo- 
rian: ‘‘I remember catching sight 
of him somewhere between 1844 
and 1846, in his place in the House 
of Commons, and of listening to 
his brilliant castigation of Sir 
Robert Peel, in the matter, I think 
of the Maynooth grant. He was 
well toward fifty then, but sturdy, 
with the firm tread of a man who 
could do his three or four leagues 
of walking, if need were; beetle- 
browed; his clothes ill-adjusted ; 
his neck bundled in a big swathing 
of cravat. ‘There was silence when 
he rose; there was nothing orator- 
like in his bearing; rather awk- 
ward in his pose; hating scorn, 
too, as would seem, fur any of the 
graces of elocution. But he was 
clear, emphatic, direct, with a great 
swift river of words, all bearing 
toward a definite aim. Tory critics 
used to say he wrote his speeches 
and committed them to memory. 
There was no need for that. Words 
tripped to his tongue as easily as 
to his pen. But there were no 
delicate modulations of voice; no art of pan- 
tomime ; no conscious or unconscious assump- 
tion of graceful attitudes ; and when subject- 
matter enfevered and enkindled him—as it did 
on that occasion—there was the hurry and the 
overstrained voice of extreme earnestness.’’ 
Captain Marryatt and G. P. R. James complete 
the panoramic review. Philadelphia Press. 


=‘‘ A Group of French Critics,’ by Mary 
Fisher, is announced by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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The Eye of Istar. 


A Romance of the Land of the No Return. By Wil- 
liam Le Queux, author of ‘ Zoraida,’’ etc. With 
illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 382 pp. 12mo, 
co'cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

The central idea in this novel is the discovery 

and conquest of a Babylonian city founded by 

Semiranais four thousand years ago, and ever 

since ruled by her female descendants. ‘This 

city, Ea, is a wonderful place where the daz- 
zling barbaric splendor of ancient Babylon has 
been perpetuated. In addition to Baal the 
beautiful reigning queen is worshipped as the 
goddess of Love, but she fails to conquer the 
engaged affections of the Arab adventurer who 
finds his way into her realm. She tries to kill 
him, but he finds his way out of the Land of 
No Return and comes back with an army 
equipped with modern armament and success- 
fully storms the massive and nearly impreg- 
nable walls. When the city falls a wondrous 
light—the Eye of Istar—that had blazed for 
four thousand years is extinguished. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold. 
By Sir Joshua 
Indexed. 12mo, 


Their Influence on English Education. 
Fitch, M.A., LL.D. 277 pp. 
$100; by mail, $1.16. 


In this book the author, Sir Joshua Fitch, 
states that, without professing to furnish a 
new biography or a new theory respecting 
either writer, he has essayed the task ‘‘ of 
bringing together so much of the teaching 
of both as was likely to prove of permanent 
value,’’ and also has sought to explain and 
justify the honorable position the Arnolds 
occupy in the history of public education -in 
England. He hasdrawn much of his material 
from Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Life and Correspondence 
of Dr. Arnold’’ and from the ‘‘ Letters of 
Matthew Arnold,’’ 1848-1888, edited by Mr. 
George W. E. Russell, and has given special 
prominence to those features of the characters 
of both the father and his more gifted son 
which are likely to be of interest and value to 
the professional teacher. N. Y. Sun. 

The main stress is naturally laid upon 
Matthew Arnold’s work in education, to which 
his fellow-inspector, Sir Joshua, pays a high 
tribute. Summing it all up, he says that 
coming reforms in English secondary educa- 
tion will be ‘‘ largely owing to the stimulus 
which his (Matthew Arnold's) writings 
afforded, and to the high and generous con- 
ception. he had formed of the ends which 
ought to be attained in a liberal education.’’ 

But the book also has an inevitable chapter 
on Arnold’s literary and critical work, with 
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something of personal reminiscence of the 
writer and critic. Says Sir Joshua : 


He derived genuine pleasure from any favorable 
recognition of his literary work. If he thought it 
was good work, he would honestly admire it him- 
self, aud would not stop to the affectation of 
pretending that it was a trifle, or of trying to ex- 
tort a compliment from others by disparaging his. 
own performance. ‘‘ Have you read that article of 
mine in the Contemporary ?’’ he would say. ‘‘ Good, 
isn’t it??? On one occasion I remember that there 
was an unusually savage and contemptuous article in 
the Saturday Review on a book he had just written. 
Meeting him a day or two later, he said to me: 
‘* Have you seen that article about my book ?’’ I was 
unable to deny that I had read it, and simply replied 
that I had been sorry to read what was so unfair, and 
that I hoped it had not vexed him. ‘‘ Why should it 
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“They looked hardly less comical than before."’ 
From ‘‘ The Last Three Soldiers.’’ 


vex me?’’ he answered. ‘' You see, one’s friends 
enjoy these things so much.” 

Sir Joshua gives the following estimate of 
Arnold, made by George Russell, and pri- 
vately printed in 1889 : 

As a literary critic, his taste, his temper, his judg- 
ment were pretty nearly infallible. He combined a 
loyal and reasonable submission to literary authority 
with-a free and even daring use of private judgment. 
His admiration for the acknowledged masters of 
human utterance—Homer, Sophocles, Shakspere, 
Milton, Goethe—was genuine and enthusiastic, and 
incomparably better informed than that of some 
more conventional critics. Yet this cordial submis- 
sion to recognized authority, this honest loyalty to 
established reputation, did not blind him to defects, 
did not seduce him into indiscriminate praise, did 
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not deter him from exposing the tendency to verbi- 
age in Burke and Jeremy Taylor, the excessive blank- 
ness of much of Wordsworth’s blank verse, the under- 
cutrent of mediocrity in Macaulay, the absurdities of 
Mr. Ruskin’s etymology. And, as in great matters, 
so in small. Whatever literary production was brought 
under Matthew Arnold’s notice, his judgment was 
clear, sympathetic and independent. He had the 
readiest appreciation of true excellence, a quick eye 
for minor merits of facility and method, a severe in- 
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tolerance of turgidity and inflation—of what he called 
‘‘ endeavors to render a platitude endurable by mak- 
ing it pompous,’ and a lively horror of affectation 
and unreality. These, in literature as in life, were in 
his eyes the unpardonable sins. N. Y. Post. 


A Fantasy of the Civil War. 


The Last Three Soldiers. By William Henry Shelton. 

Illustrated. 324 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26, 
In this tale William Henry Shelton, who 
served in the war himself, has evolved a 
unique plot for a story dealing with the great 
contest. His heroes are three Union soldiers 
belonging to a signal corps, who are stationed 
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I ask, little girl, if you are aware that that is my box upon which you are sitting?” 
From ‘‘ Miss Nina Barrow.” 
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on an almost inaccessible mountain-top in the 
south. Their companions at the next signal 
station are captured by the Confederates, and 
the latter amuse themselves by sending false 
and misleading messages. The three lonely 
men are informed that Sherman has fallen in 
battle; that the Union has been overturned, 
and that the Confederacy has triumphed. The 
soldiers are intensely loyal, and 
sooner than submit to the sup- 
posed conquerors, they determine 
to remain in hiding in their 
mountain retreat. The ap- 
proaches are destroyed, and they 
take up their Crusoe life. 
Despite the limited field, there 
are plenty of adventures, for they 
are visited by bears, they dis- 
cover a cave, and they recover 
a vast store of buried gold. 
Only once do they get a glimpse 
of the outside world. A balloon 
sweeps over the mountain top, 
and some of its contents are 
thrown out. A scrap of news- 
paper makes tantalizing refer- 
ences to the war, and only 
deepens their mystification. 
Finally, after several years of 
this life of exile, their food sup- 
plies fail, and they become ill. 
They are forced to summon help 
from the nearest settlement, and 
then they learn the actual out- 
come of the war. 

Philadelphia Record. 


Miss Nina Barrow. 


By Frances Courtenay Baylor, author 
of ‘‘Juan and Juanita,’’ etc. With 
frontispiece by Reginald Birch. 
243 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$1.00. 

The heroine is a little girl of 

great wealth, ‘who has lost her 

parents and is brought up by a 

doting grandmother. She has 

her own way in everything, and the result is 
that she is in a fair way of becoming spoiled. 

But fortunately she is placed in charge of a 

loving cousin, who has excellent and practical 

ideas as to the training of children. Miss 

Nina makes a trip abroad, and her association 

with her quiet English cousins—little boys and 

girls who are brought up with extreme simplic- 
ity despite their wealth and position—also 
exerts a most helpful influence upon her char- 
acter. When misfortune finally overtakes her, 
she is enabled to bear it bravely, and she wins 
the full affection of the readers of the book. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A New and Powerful Romance. 
The Federal Judge. A Novel. By Charles K. Lush. 
355 pp- I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
A subject of exceeding and timely interest 
is ably discussed by Charles K. Lush in this 
novel. We have heard a good deal of late 
about ‘‘ Government by Injunction,’’ and it is 
possible that some of us may have a rather 
vague idea as to the precise. meaning of this 
phrase. In ‘‘ The Federal Judge ’’ not only is 
the meaning made perfectly clear, but a curi- 
ous example is also given of the manner in 
which a most upright judge may be inveigled 
into prostituting his office for the benefit of 
corporations. 

The process by which Judge Tracy Dunn, 
the hero of this story, was led to his undoing 
was so insidious and so masterly that only 
a man of surprising tact and shrewdness 
could have passed unscathed through the try- 
ing ordeal. The Judge when we first see 
him simply presided over the Circuit Court of 
Stillworth 
county, and 
there were no 
indications 
that he would 
ever be raised 
to the federal 
bench. He 
was known 
far and wide 
as an uncom- 
promising 
enemy of cor- 
porations, 
and it was 
notorious that 
whenever 
suits were 
brought 
against cor- 
porations in 
his court, he 
invariably, 
though surely i\, 
unintention- \ 
ally, leaned to caps7am"\y Wie Neia 
the side of A greedy foster-child. 
the plaintiffs. 

In a word, a most upright judge and one 
whom no power could deter from doing what 
he knew to be right. 

Quite a different character is Elliot Gard- 
well, the heart and soul of the great Trans- 
American Railroad. ‘To advance himself and 
his corporation is his one. aim in ‘life. Un- 
scrupulous and wonderfully shrewd, he wins 
battle after battle, and therefore it annoys 
him to discover one day that there is at least 
one person—namely, the little known Judge 
Tracy Dunn—whom he can neither cajole nor 
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bribe. After careful thought. he makes a 
bold move. He introduces himself to the 
Judge, easily gets acquainted with him and 
his family, and by pretending to be an au- 
thority on butterflies, of which the Judge has 
a fine collection, soon wins the old man’s 
friendship. Thenceforth his path is clear. 
He never rests until he secures the appoint- 
ment of his friend as a federal judge, and 
having gained this supreme advantage, he 
laughs at those enemies who are trying to 
ruin the Trans-American Railroad. When 
the railroad 
men threaten 
to strike for 
higher pay, he 
even secures 
from the 
Judge an in- 
junction 
which forbids 
them to leave 
the service of 
the railroad. 


ness and 

shrewdness of 

this Gardwell 

are cleverly 

portrayed, 

andform a fine 

contrast to 

the inno- 

cence, hones- 

ty and childlike simplicity of Judge 

Dunn. In all «respects the story is 
modern, and the phase of life which 

it depicts will surely interest all intel- 

ligent readers. Corporations have 
become a great power in our day, and 
whether we are among their champions or 
opponents, we may well entertain ourselves 
with this up-to-date story of ‘‘ The Federal 
Judge.”’ N. Y. Herald. 


—‘' Taken from Life,’’ a collection of the 
brightest verses from Life by J. Whitcomb 
Riley, Tom Masson, Harry Romaine, W. S. 
Moody, P. Dana and others, bound in a dainty 
volume, with illustrations by C. D. Gibson, 
Van Schaik, Charles Howard Johnson and 
many others of Zz/e’s artistic contributors, is 
announced by Doubleday, McClure Company. 


=Mrs. Oliphant’s posthumous work, ‘‘ The 
Annals of a Publishing House: The Life and 
Work of William Blackwood and His Sons, 
Including a History of Their Magazine and 
Friends,’’ will be published by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner. The volume abounds in letters from, and 
anecdotes of, the most famous literary men of 
the beginning of the century. The Critic. 
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Animal Land 


Where There Are No People. By Katherine and Sybil 
Corbet. Illustrated. 12mo, oblong, 70 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 


In these rather dull and highly scientific days 
of ours such an event as the discovery of a new 
world is worth recording. And if any one 
doubts that that discovery has been made, let 


The Boddles 


_ ‘4 


and Soap 


E. P. Dutton and Company. 


him get this book. In it he will find depicted 
such strange animals as the Boddles, who 
screams and eats candles and soap; the Jumma, 
who likes chocolate and rabbits, and has the 
misfortune to be a little ‘‘ blingey ’’ ; the Cat- 
taby, a curious beast that ‘‘ only hops and eats 
and eats and eats;’’ the Hottle, that stands 
on its head and enjoys itself, and the Ginni- 
wits, that is larger than azy table and is a/ways 
there, and many other rare and curious crea- 


. he 
This Fnimal screams and eats 
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tures hitherto unheard of. We should like to 
try and describe them all; the excitable fish- 
eating Womp, the obedient Dopple, who ‘‘does 
everything it is told to do and eats pumice 
stone ;’’ the gentle Pollyannset and the rest— 
but no description could do them justice. 
They are pictured by Mrs. Catherine Corbet 
from descriptions given by her four-year-old 
daughter Sibyl, of whom Mr. Andrew Lang, 
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candles 


From ‘‘ Animal Land Where There Are No People."’ 


in an introduction to the volume, says: ‘‘ Her 
happy vein is the vein of Nonsense, not of 
Mysticism or of Arithmetic. Her invisible 
playmates are the Didd, the Stoop, and the 
Wuss. She is the Pascal of pure Bosh, and 
discovers it afresh, as the child Pascal inde- 
pendently invented the elements of Euclid. I 
confess that her inspirations give me more en- 
tertainment than the Asses’ Bridge, and that 
famed Pythagorean discovery, for joy of which 
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the sage sacrificed a hecatomb.’’ As for the 
whereabouts of ‘‘ Animal Land,’’ let the four- 
year-old; author thus describe it in her own 
words 

‘ Animal Land ’’ where there are no people 1s quite 
near, only you can’t see it. It isa kind of Garden 


Cage, with the North Pole and the sea always rough- 
ling and wavy. In the summer they like to be hotter 


and hotter, and in the winter colder and colder. 
They live by the North Pole and in the leafy places 
It is always light there, always day; they 


Jhe Dep pl e& 


near. 
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An Unconventional Tale. 


The History of the Lady Betty Stair. By Molly Elliott 
Seawell, author of ‘‘Children of Destiny,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup. 144 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, ¢8 cents. 


‘‘ The History of the Lady Betty Stair’’ is a 
romance in which the author takes her history 
with a light heart and weaves it into her text 
with seeming carelessness, but the last effect 


Jhis FHnimal Sees every thing iT isteld to So 


and eats prose tone — ‘nln 


E. P. Dutton and Company. 


climb the poles and always play, That is ‘‘ Animal 
Land.”’ 


_ There is more quaint and curious fun in this 
little book than in a dozen volumes by some 
professional humorist. N.Y. San: 


=A Life of Professor Henry Drummond, by 
George Adams Smith, will be published by 

the Doubleday, McClure Company. 
The Critic. 


From ‘‘ Animal Land Where There Are No People.” 


is one of truth and animation. Mrs. Seawell 
has the tact to be brief, hence her narrative 
holds the attention firmly from first to last. 
The style is spirited, the tone of the hook 
gentle and truly romantic. In bringing it toa 
termination exactly opposite to that for which 
most novel readers might be expected to hope, 
she shows undeniable artistic restraint. 

N. Y. Tribune. 
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The little play, for such it seems, opens in 
Holyrood palace, towards the close of the last 
century, when the Comte d’ Artois with hissmall 
and impoverished suite was inhabiting that 
historic pile. There are one or two gentlemen- 
in-waiting who figure prominently in the story 
and there comes to the palace the Lady Betty 
Stair, who had been with the court in France, 
but who was a Macdonald of Scotland. Very 
charmingly is she pictured, her graces of per- 
son and the real charms of her character. 
De Bourmont is a fine specimen of the better 
class of gentlemen of the day, gay, dashing, 
intrepid, honorable, handsome. His com- 
panion, Bastien, does not carry so high a repu- 
tation. De Ronceray, the confessor, is a fath- 
erly sort of person who plays an important 
part. The gist of the story is that De Bour- 
mont, and Lady Betty worthily love each 
other, that Bastien hates both, having mur- 
dered Lady Betty’s brother and insulted her, 
and plots to undo De Bourmont and humble 
Lady Betty. Asa result of his machinations 
they become separated, the soldier finding high 
honor and hard service under Napoleon, and 
the Lady Betty becoming a Sister of Mercy 
under the name of Sister Claire, one of the 
most loved of her kind. She becomes a -hos- 
pital nurse and goes with the French army 
through several of its severe campaigns. At 
the end of some thirty years a very dramatic 
event brings these two faithful lovers face to 
face with each other. with the events of their 
lives and the fate that separated them. 

FHlartford Post. 
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The Battle of Franklin, November 30, 1864. 


A Monograph. By Jacob D. Cox. With maps. 351 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 
The battle of Franklin sealed the fate of the 
campaign in Tennessee, and Jefferson Davis 
says in his ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government,’’ that it was ‘‘ one of the blood- 
iest of the war, whose results materially 
affected the future.’’ Gen. Cox states that it 
was a crucial experiment in the problem of 
attack of field fortifications, and that, although 
Hood bore with patience the penalty of failure, 
justice requires the clear acknowledgment that 
his faith in the attack has been, and perhaps 
still is, the prevalent military creed in Conti- 
nental Europe. He also attributes the victory 
of the Union forces to their better personality. 
He says that the comparative smallness of the 
opposing armies has led to an underestimate 
of the desperate character of the fighting, 
which is evidenced by the fact that Hood had 
more men killed in the battle of Franklin than 
Grant at Shiloh, McClellan in the Seven Days’ 
Battle, Burnside at Fredericksburg, Rosecrans 
at Stone River, or Chickamauga, Hooker at 
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Chancellorsville, and almost as many as Grant 
at Cold Harbor, while the concentration in 
time, the battle being fought in a few hours of 
a winter afternoon and evening, makes the 
comparison still more telling. 

But the reader of war histories must follow 
Gen. Cox’s narrative for and by himself. It 
is well and strongly written, and brings vividly 
before us the picture of a conflict, which, in 
its bloodthirstiness, its succession of dramatic 
incidents, and its ultimate results, was not 
often surpassed during the civil war. The 
thirty-three years that have elapsed since the 
battle have brought a new generation into 
light, to whom the war is only a tradition, 
and which already begins to class it among 

‘* Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago,”’ 
but to the older man or woman, and espec- 
ially to the officers and soldiers who took part 
in the bloody conflict itself, this monograph, 
apart from its personal nature, will be found 


of intense interest. N. Y. Times. 
s 


Gleanings in Buddha Fields. 


Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East. By Lafcadio 

Hearn. 296pp. iI2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘‘ Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields’’ are written in that spirit of idealism 
and are as vaguely mystic as most of his later 
work has been. Nevertheless, no writer on 
Japan has succeeded in steeping his descrip- 
tions in so much of that subtle quality which, 
for lack of a better word, we call atmosphere, 
as has this dreamer and idealist. The sugary 
sweetness of Sir Edwin Arnold’s rhapsodies 
and the fantastic superficialities of M. Loti are 
alike as distasteful to the thoughtful Japanese 
as they are misleading to the Western reader, 
but, in a slight sketch such as the first of 
these of Mr. Hearn’s, ‘‘A Living God,”’ 
there is that descriptive charm that is as far 
removed from mere photographic accuracy as 
it is from high-flown sentimentalism. The 
reader sees the little silvery gray Shinto 
temple in the woods with its winding pathway 
worn by the feet of millions of worshippers, 
its votive gifts of painted paper lanterns and 
fluttering banners, and the lights of the brass 
lamps hanging at the shrine, and hears the 
patter of sandalled feet, the plash of the 
sacred water in the temple font, the tinkle of 
tiny bells and the soft clapping of the women’s 
and the children’s hands. ‘‘ You cannot 
mock the convictions of forty millions of 
people,’’ says Mr. Hearn. 

In the old days of Shinto, the ‘‘ way of the 
gods,’’ any person who had done something 
more than ordinarily great or good or wise or 
brave might be deified after death, and some- 
times certain persons were honored as lesser 
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deities or village gods even while still alive, 
and the heroic story of Hamaguchi Gohei, 
the Living God, who gives his title to the 
sketch, is herein told. In the next paper, 
‘‘ Out of the Street,’’ Mr. Hearn has collected 
and translated a number of the folk-songs 
sung in the street by the smiths and the car- 
penters and the bamboo weavers and the rice 
cleaners. In avowing that he, has found any 
form of Japanese singing ‘‘ very pleasant to 
hear,’’ he can at least claim the distinction of 
being perhaps the only Western traveler or 
writer on Japan who was ever thus affected, 
but the examples of these songs that he has 
chosen for translation show that his high 
opinion of their simple poetic quality is not 
an exaggerated one. In all of them the theme 
is love. As one of the most ancient of them 
puts it: 

Things never changed since the time of the gods: 

The flowing of water, the Way of Love. 

In a paper on Nirvana, a study in synthetic 
Buddhism, and some of the other sketches, 
Mr. Hearn wanders into the shadowlands of 
Oriental mysticism and is less easy and less 
satisfactory to follow. Japanese Buddhism, 
split up as it is into numberless sects and sub- 
sects, must ever be, to the lay mind, a hope- 
less labyrinth, and the most enthusiastic 
Orientalist is scarcely competent to simplify 
many of the technicalities of a doctrine the 
higher truths of which are, by believers, con- 
sidered to be incomprehensible except to those 
who have attained to Buddhaship: 

Among the many writers of to-day who 
strenuously strive to produce that rare historical 
novel that, without doing violence to the 
facts, or to the foremost characters of history, 
shall yet tell a living, interesting human story, 
it is a pleasure to signal one who has been far 
more than ordinarily successful. MW. Y. Sun. 


My Studio Neighbors. 

By William Hamilton Gibson. [Illustrated by the 
author. 245 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.08. 

This book contains some of the best things, 

both in text and pictures, produced by the late 

Mr. Gibson. There are eight papers telling 

of the curious and eccentric habits of various 

birds, bugs, wasps, and beetles ; and describing 
certain flowers, especially a few native orch- 
ids ; they are based upon the personal observa- 
tion of the author. Their titles are: A familiar 
guest; The cuckoos and the outwitted cow- 
bird; Door-step neighbors; A queer little 
family on the Bittersweet; The welcomes of 
the flowers; A honey-dew picnic; A few native 
orchids and their insect sponsors; The milk- 
weed. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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=‘‘ Men in Epigram,’’ to be issued shortly 
by A. C. McClurg and Company, is a com- 
panion volume to ‘‘ Woman in Epigram.’’ 


=A book by Mr. W. Wiseman, entitled 
‘“The Dynamics of Religion, an Essay in 
English Culture History,’’ will be published 
by the University Press. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
=Dr. Adolf Harnack is engaged on a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Prussiay Academy of Sciences,’’ 
which is to appear in the year 1900, the two 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 
London Atheneum. 
=“ Potters, their Arts and Crafts,’’ by Mr. 
John C. L. Sparkes, of the South Kensington 
Museum and Walter Gandy, is announced by 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker. A number of illus- 
trations will embellish the volume. 


=A new volume by Miss Eliza Orne White, 
the author of ‘‘ The Coming of Theodora,”’ 
etc., entitled ‘‘A Browning Courtship, and 
Other Stories,’’ will be published at once by 

Smith, Elder and Company. 
London Atheneum. 


=Dr. H..H. Furness keeps steadily at work 
on his Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. It is reported that he has completed 
another volume, ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale,’’ which 
the Lippincotts will publish within a few 
months. 


=An historical romance, dealing with the 
civil wars in the north of England, with elabo- 
rate local coloring, has been written by Mr. 
Wrightson and entitled ‘‘ John Royston.’’ It 
will be published by Mawson, Swan and 

Morgan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
London Saturday Review. 


—=Mr. A. Lee Knight has written a new 
story for boys which Jarrold and Sons 
will issue immediately. The tale is entitled 
‘‘ Under the White Ensign ; or, for Queen and 
Empire,’’ and the scene is laid in that portion 
of the.West African Coast known as the Bight 
of Benin. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=It is probable that Bill Nye, had he lived, 
would have given his readers a Comic History 
of Greece as an act of justice both to them 
and to Greece. His lamented death has for- 
ever thwarted this hope ; but a fellow humor- 
ist has taken up the task in a due spirit of 
levity and presents.as a Christmas token ‘‘ A 
Humorous History of Greece,’’ as unique and 
eccentric in its way as the immortal Nye’s 
‘‘Comic History of England ’’ and ‘‘ Comic 
History of the United States.’’ The new his- 
torian is Mr. Charles M. Snyder. ‘‘ The Humor- 
ous History of Greece ’’ is liberally illustrated, 
as were its sister histories, by F. McKernan, 
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John Sloan and W. M. Goodes, but it sur- 
passes its predecessors in possessing examples 
of Mr. Snyder’s ‘‘ Neglected Poet,’’ which 
enliven many of its pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Company are the publishers. 

=The Macmillan Company announce the 
publication of a handsome limited edition of 
‘‘ The Faerie Queene,’’ the great Allegorical 
Epic of the Elizabethan Laureate, Edmund 
Spenser, under the scholarly editorship of 
Thomas J. Wise, and elaborately illustrated 
by Walter Crane. This edition of Spenser’s 
noble classic, which has for centuries been the 
admiration of eminent poets, critics and litter- 
ateurs at last does justice to the genius of its 
great author, whose muse possesses all the rare 
qualities of the true poet, brilliant imagina- 
tion, fertile invention, rich color, fervid 
romance, and a wonderful command of fluent 
and harmonious versification. It has also the 
notable advantage of being enriched and in- 
terpreted by the clever and sympathetic draw- 
ings of an artistic and cultured illustrator, a 
feature which commends the edition to every 
appreciative student and book collector. 
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RICHARD Hott Hurron, author of ‘‘ The Incarnation 
and Principles of Evidence,’’ ‘‘ The Relative Value of 
Studies and Accomplishments in the Education of 
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Women,’’ ‘‘ Studies in Parliament,’’ ‘‘ Essays, Theo- 
logical and Literary,’’ ‘‘Sir Walter Scott,’’ in the 
‘* English Men of Letters,’’ and ‘‘ Essays on Some Mod- 
ern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith,” 
died in London, September roth. 


PROF. WILHELM WATTENBACH, the German histo- 
rian and paleographer, died September 21st in Berlin. 
He was born in 1819, and was the author of many 
valuable volumes on history and paleography, among 
which are: ‘‘ Memoirs of the Christian Church in 
Bohemia and in Moravia,’’ ‘‘ Authorities for the His- 
tory of Germany in the Middle Ages Until the Middle 
of the Thirteenth Century,”’ ‘‘ Guide to Greek Paleo- 
graphy.’’ ‘‘Guide to Roman Paleography,’’ and 
‘* Handwriting of the Middle Ages.’’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


PROF. FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, the philosopher 
and author of ‘* Phases of Faith,’’ ‘‘ Christianity in 
Its Cradle,’’ ‘‘ A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,”’ 
etc., died in London, October 5. He was a younger 
brother of the late Cardinal Newman, and was born 
in London in 1805. He was for seventeen years 
professor of Latin in the University of London. 

N.Y. Post. 


I. The quotation to which you refer is from Emer- 
son’s Essay on Compensation, and reads: What will 
you have? quoth God; pay for it and take it. 


2. Can any one locate the following quotation? 
‘* Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, and God will 
send thee flax.’’ 


We i 


Roping a Maverick. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


From ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy.” 
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A Guide to the Christmas Shopper. 


Animal Land Where There Are No People. 
By Katherineand Sybil Corbet. Illustrated. 12mo, 
oblong, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


‘Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns. 
By Henry C. Shelley. With photographs by the 
author. 149pp. 16mo, go cents } by mail, 98 cents. 


Captains Courageous. 

A Story of the Grand Banks. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Illustrated. 323 pp. 12mo, $1.10 ; by mail, 
$1.26. 

Captain Jack, the Scout; or, The Indian Wars 

about Old Fort Duquesne. 
An historical novel. By Charles McKnight. 
Illustrated. 501 pp. With appendix. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

Catherine Schuyler. ' 
By Mary Gay Humphreys. Women of Colonial 
and Revolutionary Times. With portrait. 251 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Century Book of the American Revolution, 


he. 
Story of the pilgrimage of a party of young peo- 
ple to the battlefields of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Elbridge S. Brocks, author of ‘‘ The 
Century Book for Young Americans,’’ etc. With 
an introduction by Chauncey M. Depew. Iilus- 
trated. 249 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.21. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings. 
The later Georges to Victoria. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. 294 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

English Stage, The. 
Being an account of the Victorian Drama. B 
Augustin Filon. Translated from the French by 
Frederic Whyte, with an introduction by Henry 
Arthur Jones. 319 pp. Indexed. tvo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.06. 


Farthest North. 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of 
the Ship ‘‘Fram,’’ 1893-6, and of a Fifteen 
Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieut. 
Johansen. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. With an 
appendix by Otto Sverdrup. In two volumes. 
8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.25 ; three-quarters leather, 
$9.35 ; by mail, $10.10. 


History of the Lady Betty Stair, The.. 
By Molly Elliot Seawell, author of ‘‘ Children of 
Destiny,’’ etc. Illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup. 
144 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


In Kedar’s Tents. 


By Henry Seton Merriman, author of ‘‘ The 
Sowers.’’ 331 pp. I12mo,gocents; by mail, $1.02. 


Joan of Arc. 
By M. Boutet De Monvel. Illustrated. 47 pp. 
I2mo, oblong, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.45. 


Knights of the Round Table, The. 
Stories of King Arthur and the Holy Grail. By 
William Henry Frost. Illustrated by Sydney 
Richmond Burleigh. 281 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 


Life and Travel in India. 
Being recollections of a journey before the days 
of railroads. By Anna Harriette Leonowens, 
author of ‘‘Siam and the Siamese.’’ Illustrated, 
325 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Life of Nelson. 
The embodiment of the Sea Power of. Great 
Britain. By Captain A. T. Mahan, D.C. L., 
LL D., author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History, 1660-1783,’ etc. Illustrated. In 
two volumes. 454, 427 pp. Indexed. §8vo, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.46. 

Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, 

Sculptors and Architects. 

By Georgio Vasari. Edited and annotated in the 
light of recent discoveries. By E. H. and E. W, 
Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. In four volumes. 
336, 407, 416, 450 pp. 12mo, $6.00; by mail, $6.60, 


Master Skylark. 
A story of Shakspere’s time. By John Bennett. 
Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 380 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

My Studio Neighbors. 


By William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated by the 


author. 245 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.08 


New Baby World, A. 
Stories, Rhymes and Pictures for Little Folks, 
Compiled from St. Nicholas. By Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 200pp. quarto, $1.10; by mail, $1.28, 


New Book of the Fairies, A. 
By Beatrice Harraden, author of ‘‘ Ships That 
Pass in the Night,’’ etc. Illustrated by Edith D. 
Lupton. 179 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Our Poetical Favorites. 
A selection from the best minor poems of the 
English language. By Asahel C. Kendrick. Two 
volumes in one. Illustrated. 543 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 


Picturesque Burma. 
Past and Present. 
trated. 400 pp. 
mail, $5.83. 


Richard Wagner. 
Translated from the German by G. Ainslie Hight, 
and revised by the author, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. With photogravures and collo- 
types, fac-similes, and engravings. 402 pp. In- 
dexed, quarto, $5.50; by: mail, $5.89. 


Romance of the Irish Stage, The. 
With pictures of the Irish Capital in the Eight- 
eenth Century. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. In two 
volumes. 251, 255 pp. I2mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.21. 


Siam and the Siamese. 
Six years’ recollections of an English governess 
at the Siamese Court. Ay Anna Harriette Leon- 
owens, author of ‘‘ Life and Travel in India,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 321 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 


St. Ives. 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in 
England. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 438 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Three Operettas. 
By Henry C. Bunner. Music by Oscar Weil. With 
illustrations by C. D. Weldon and C. J. Taylor. 
163 pp. I2mo, oblong, $1.90; by mail, $2.18. 
White Man’s Africa. 
By Poultney Bigelow, author of ‘‘ History of the 
German Struggle for Liberty,”’ etc. Illustrated by 
R. Caton Woodville, and from photographs. 271 
pp- iI2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


By Mrs. Ernest Hart.. Illus- 
Indexed. Quarto, $5.50; by 








Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descrip- 
tions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. : 


Astronomy. 
Bibliography. 


Biography and Reminiscences. 


Botany. 
Boys and Girls. 
Classics. 

* Drama. 
Educational. 
Electricity. 
Essays. 


Fairy Tales and Folk Lore. 


Fiction. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Dawn of Astronomy, The, A study of the Temple- 
Worship and Mythology of the ancient Egyptians. 
By J. Norman Lockyer. Illustrated. 432 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.56. ; 
A reprint of papers which appeared in /Vature, in 
1891, and intended to show that Egyptian temples 
were placed with reference to the sunrise and the 
rising and setting of certain stars, Solstitial and 
Equinoctial, their orientation being determined by 
early astronomical observation. A number of facts 
are adduced to show that this is true of churches 
and temples elsewhere. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


New England Primer, The. A history of its origin and 
development, with a reprint of the unique copy 


of the earliest known edition and many fac-simile 
illustrations and reproductions. Edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford. 354 pp. Indexed. Small quarto, 
$8.50; by mail, $8.73. 

The bibliography of this compendium, which for 
upwards of a century was, to almost every man born 
in New England, the first book in religion, and to 
thousands has stood in the same office in literature, 
hes never before been satisfactorily worked out. 
Mr. Ford gives transcripts of title pages, collations 
and descriptions of all known editions, with repro- 
ductions in fac-simile of a large number of title- 
pages, illustrations and specimen pages of the text. 
In addition he has prepared a most interesting 
account of the origin and history of the Primer. 

Hartford Post. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Memoir by his Son. In 
two volumes. 8vo. 516, 551 pp. Indexed, 
$9.00; by mail, $9.52. 

See review. 


Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. Illustrated. 5cg9 pp. 
Indexed. New edition. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, 
$3.30. ; 

A reissue of a work first issued in 1889 and 1890, 
appearing originally in Century articles and later in 
book-form. The present edition has a new chapter 
added to it. 


Catherine Schuyler. By Mary Gay Humphreys. Women 
of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. With por- 
trait. 251 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Miss Humphreys’ volume on the wife of Major- 
General Philip Schuyler carries with it many enter- 
taining pictures of life in Albany, in the old Hudson 
River manor houses, and in New York City, a hun- 
dred years or more ago; and this picture of Knicker- 
bocker life appropriately rounds out this interesting 


French Books. 
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Hygiene. 

Juvenile Holiday Books. 
Lectures and Addresses. 
Literature. 

Mechanical Science. 
Medical Books. 

Music. 

Natural History. 
Outdoor Studies. 
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Photography. 

Poetry. 

Political and Social Science, 
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Reference. 

Religion. 
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series, which already contains biographies that carry 
the reader into colonial and revolutionary New Eng- 
land, into the stately life of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina at the beginning of the century, and into the life 
of our first Presidents at the nation’s capital. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Clerical Types. By the Rev. Hames Mann. 217 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Under this title Rev. Hames Mann has written a 
few sketches of ministers and preachers. The writer 
is possessed of humor as well as satire and he has 
written some very entertaining pages. He discusses 
the successful preacher, the popular preacher, the 
plodding parson, the regular hustler, the revivalist 
preacher, the doctrinal preacher, the book-worm, the 
fighting parson and the ministerial decorator, among 
others. The point of view is genial and hearty, and 
while foibles and fallacies are cleverly pointed out 
there is no animus in the blows that shatter. 

Hartford Post. 


Days of Jeanne D’Arc. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, author of ‘‘ The Romance of Dollard,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 278 pp. 12mo,$1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Mrs. Catherwood has made a close study of the life 
and times of the Maid of Domrémy, and she has repro- 
duced the spirit of the age with fidelity and picturesque 
effect. Her Jeanne is no military maid, but a timid, 
loving, tender child—a child devout and single- 
minded, and possessed with the passionate devotion 
of her sex and creed, fired by love of country. Turn 
the meagre details of history as one may, the fact 
remains unaltered that faith made perfect in weak- 
ness saved France. This is the theme about which 
Mrs, Catherwood has woven her simple romance. 
The author has the property of seeing her story clair- 
voyantly, and of telling what she saw with a con- 
vincing vividness of detail. Public Opinion. 


Don Emilio Castelar. By David Hannay. Public 

Men of To-Day. An International Series. With 

; frontispiece. 239 pp. I2mo, go cents ; by mail, 
1.02. 

A critical biography written in an unfriendly spirit, 
with sharp animadversion on Castelar, his speeches 
and most of the events in which he has taken part. 
The work contains a full account of the Spanish Re- 
volution and Republic, 1868-1874. 


Fridtjof Nansen. His Life and Explorations. By 
J. Arthur Bain, author of ‘‘ The Nansens,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. Abridged from the larger work. 
160 pp. I2mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 

A short life of Nansen, with much information from 
original sources and written by a friend, with his aid 
and consent, 
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Book 


In Memoriam, Willis Terry. 17 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 64 cents, 
A sketch of a graduate in 1896 of the University 


of Pennsylvania—a son of Henry C. Terry. 


James Macdonell, Journalist. By W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M. A. With etched portrait by H. Manesse. 
416 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.10; by mail, $2.31. 
James Macdonell (1842-1879) was a Scotch jour- 
nalist who began on Aberdeen and Edinburgh papers, 
passed to the staff of the Scotsman, and in 1876, after 
service on the 7e/egraph, became leader-writer on the 
London Times. His life was altogether that of a 
journalist and is written as such. 


Lady Ecclesia, The. An autobiography. By George 
Matheson, M. A., D. D. 332 pp. 12mo, $1,35; 
by mail, $1.48. 

This book isa sign of the times. The religious 
allegories of the past were purely individual. They 
dealt with the story of the human soul, even when, 
as in Bunyan’s second great allegory, the soul was 
represented as a commonwealth. Dr. Matheson sub- 
stitutes the church for the soul. He depicts her early 
fortunes in contact with Judaism and Paganism 
under the guise of a gracious and beautiful woman, 
who is in peril oft through the collision of the 
unmoored and drifting forces of a disorganized 
society, but who comes safely out of it all. The 
story is generally well sustained, and the narrative is 
vivid. Sunday School Times. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Boswell, 
Esq. In six volumes. Volume III. 359 pp. 
With notes. The Temple Classics. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

The notes are brief, the type is clear, the paper 
somewhat thin and the little volume most handy. 


Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects. By Giorgio Vasari. Edited and 
annotated in the light of recent discoveries. By 
E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 
In four volumes. 336, 407, 416, 450 pp. I2mo, 
$6.00; by mail, $6.60. 

Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives’’ are something more than one of 
the most useful contributions to the data of art 
criticism. They are also literature. . . Vasari is 
perhaps the most human of commentators in the 
whole history of art criticism, and these volumes 
should be eagerly received by many who have never 
studied art atall.. . . Read with the assistance of 
such notes as the present editors have provided, he is 
not an old authority invalidated, but a classic purged 
of the ill effects of time. . . . In such condition and 
in an English form he has been sorely needed. It 
1s Just because he is not academic that Vasari is 
immortal; it is because he gives us at first hand a 
vivid picture of the art amid which he livid that he 
catries conviction, and, with conviction, a peculiar 
delight. N. Y. Tribune. 


Love Affairs of Some Famous Men. By the author of 
“How to be Happy though Married,” etc. 
341 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Mary Lamb. Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. With 
frontispiece. 289 to 321 pp. 12mo, paper, 
Io cents, postpaid. 

Of the three parts, the first tells of Mary Lamb, 
the next of the men of letters about her and the 
third of her closing years. 


Philip II. of Spain. By Martin A.S. Hume. 267 pp. 
With appendix. Foreign Statesmen. 12mo, 57 
cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 
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A candid, informed, impartial restatement of the 
case for and against Philip, with the history put in 
the background and the man’s character brought to 
the front. 


Recollections of Aubrey De Vere. With frontispiece. 
374 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 

In this novel the author has told the story of his 
life, in its Irish connection, going over his youth, the 
Irish famine, various journeys, his ‘‘submission to 
the Roman Catholic Church,’’ his observation of poli- 
tics and his poems. 


Richard Wagner. Translated from the German. By 
G. Ainslie Hight, and revised by the author, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain. With photogra- 
vures and collotypes, fac-similes and engravings. 
402 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $5.50; by mail, $5.89. 

The four parts of the book contain elaborate and 
exhaustive essays on Wagner’s life, writings, and 
teaching, his artworks and Bayreuth. The illustra- 
tions are beautiful as well as plentiful, and the book 
is one of deep interest and great weight—in more 
senses than one—while the translation has been very 
well done. London Times. 


Sir Walter Scott. By George Saintsbury. Famous 
Scots Series. 158 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 68 cents. 

In the preface the author judges it necessary to 
apologize to some extent for ‘‘ another little book 
about Scott.’? He points out that as fresh items of 
illustrative detail are made public, there can be no 
harm in endeavoring to incorporate something of 
what they give us in fresh abstracts and apercus from 
time to time. He also draws attention to the fact 
that criticism of Scott has for many years been 
chiefly general, and adds that in criticism, even more 
than in other things, generalities are deceptive. 
After reading the preface we turn to the book with 
some curiosity, and we find that Professor Saintsbury 
has written a monologue on the great novelist which 
is the best we have seen on the subject, especially as 
it is replete with that detailed criticism which proves 
that the author is a competent judge of what he is 
writing about. He is thus able to refute completely 
the specious arguments of those shallow critics who 
so glibly roll off supercilious phrases about Scott, 
phrases which bear on their face the imprint of igno- 
rance. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their Influence on 
English Education, By Sir Joshua Fitch, M. A., 
LL. D. 277 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.16. 

See review. 


Verdi; Man and Musician. His biography with espe- 
cial reference to his English experiences. By 
Frederick F. Crowest, author of ‘‘The Great 
Tone Poets,’ ete. With portrait. 306 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

A popular chronological account of Verdi’s career, 
with special attention to the English side of his life. 
Closing chapters deal with his place in music and 
summarize the literature upon him and his work. 
Constant reference is made to contemporaneous press 
criticism. The narrative is prolix. 


Visit of Saint Nicholas, The. By Clement C. Moore, 
LL.D. Fac-simile of the Original Manuscript, 
with Life of the Author. By William S. Pelle- 
treau, A. M. Illustrated by Frederick Thornburgh, 
36 pp. 16mo, 55 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

Clement Clarke Moore (1779-1863), professor of 

Hebrew in the General Theological Seminary of New 

York and author, 1809, of the first Hebrew lexicon in 

the United States, wrote, 1822, ‘‘ "T'was the Night 





Book 


Before Christmas.’’ This slender volume gives a 
sketch of his life, a fac-simile of the original manu- 
script of the poem and indifferent illustrations. 
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BOTANY. 


House Plants and How to Succeed with Them. A prac- 
tical handbook. By Lizzie Page Hillhouse. II- 
lustrated. 220 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents. 

The amateur will be surprised with the great range 
of plants which this book tells us it is possible to 
successfully raise in the house. Chapters are devoted 
to bulbs, cacti, ferns, flowering plants, foliage plants, 
lilies, palms, shrubs, vines, creepers and basket plants, 
and one on plants unclassified. A separate chapter is 
given on the propagation of plants. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Water Garden, The. Embracing the construction of 
ponds, adapting natural streams, planting, hybrid- 
izing, seed saving, propagation, building an 
aquatic house, wintering, correct designing and 
planting of banks and margins, together wifh 
cultural directions for all ornamental aquatics. 
By William Tricker. Profusely illustrated with 
nine plates, eighteen full-page descriptive views, 
and numerous other sketches in the text. 120 pp. 
Quarto, $1.60; by mail, $1.80. 

A manual of the method of cultivation for aquatic 
plants. The proper place, the preparation and the 
treatment needed are first described with a chapter on 
the heating-plant for tropical lilies and a descriptive 
list of water lilies with cultural memoranda is pre- 
sented and others on miscellaneous aquatic plants, 
ornamental groves, bamboos, ferns, perennials and 
trees suited to moist spots. The work is illustrated 
by photographs. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Adventures of Mabel, The. By Rafford Pyke. Illus- 
trated by Mélanie Elizabeth Norton. 245 pp. 
I2mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.50 

Mabel is a nice little girl with a love foranimals and 
her various relations and varied adventures are 
minutely described. 


At the Front. By Oliver Optic. The Blue and the 
Gray Series. Illustrated. 487 pp. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.15. 


Audrey; or, Children of Light. By Mrs. O. F. Walton, 
author of ‘‘ Christie’s Old Organ,’ etc. Illustrated. 
127 pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Beach Patrol, The. A story of the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice. By William Drysdale. Brain and Brawn 
Series. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 318 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

Tom Perry, a boy of sixteen, gets a situation with 
the Great Harbor Life-Saving Crew. The dangers 
and exciting episodes that fall to him offer a graphic 
picture of the life-saving service. The story aims to 
teach that it is always possible for an earnest young 
man, of sterling integrity, to make an honorable 
place for himself in the world. Pudlishers’ Weekly. 


Benhurst Club; or, The Doings of Some Girls, The. By 
Howe Benning. Illustrated. 318 pp. 12mo, 85 
cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


Captain Jack the Scout; or, The Indian Wars about Old 
Fort Duquesne. An historical novel. By Charles 
McKnight. Illustrated. 501 pp. With appen- 
dix. New edition. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


News 


‘* Captain Jack ’’’ has for many years held its place 
as one of the best of the historical novels on our 
colonial history, and this new edition is prepared in 
view of the increased interest now taken in any book 
of value bearing on the stirring events of ante-Revo- 
lutionary times. Literary Era, 


Castle Daffodil, By Martha Burr Banks, author of 
‘‘ Little Comrade Mine,’’ etc. Illustrated. 201 
pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Century Book of the American Revolution, The. Story 
of the Pilgrimage of a party of young people to 
the Battlefields of the American Revolution. By 
Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ‘‘The Century 
Book for Young Americans,’’ etc. With an in- 
troduction by Chauncey M. Depew. Illustrated. 
249 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.00; by mail, $1.21. 

Uncle Tom Dunlap has five boys and girls in tow, 
when he starts out to visit the battlefields of the 

Revolution ; but five times five thousand would more 

nearly express the number that follows in his foot- 

steps, when he prints the story of his wanderings. 

The way for the present book was paved by ‘ The 

Century Book for Young Americans ”’ and ‘‘ The Cen- 

tury Book of Famous Americans,’’ and the same 

plan has been followed in preparing the work that 
completes the trilogy. The little party of patriotic 
tourists begins its peregrinations at Cambridge, and 
follows the course of the Revolution via Lexington, 

Concord, Bunker Hill, New York, Brooklyn, New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Hudson River and the 

Mohawk Valley, Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia. 

The scene of every famous fight is visited, its events 

rehearsed, its monuments described and their inscrip- 

tions jotted down ; and when the youngsters return 
from their extended travels, they know the story of 
the struggle for American freedom better far than 
they could have learned it from six months’ reading 
of printed books. For Mr. Brooks refills with mar- 
row the dry bones of history, reclothes them with 
firm flesh, and makes the dead past live again in his 
spirited narrative. The kodak is his unfailing vade 
mecum, and does its full share in summoning before 
the reader the scenes immortalized by our ancestors 
over a century ago. The Critic. 


Commodore Bainbridge. From the Gunroom to the 
Quarter-Deck. By James Barnes, author of 
‘‘ Midshipman Farragut,’’ etc. Illustrated. 168 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Daughter of Erin, A. By Violet G. Finny, author of 
“‘Tda’s Mistake,’’ etc. With four illustrations by 
G. Demain Hammond. 224 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 


Elsie at Home. By Martha Finley, author of ‘‘ The 
Elsie Books,” etc. 395 pp. I2mo, 60 cents ; by 
mail, 71 cents. 

Miss Finley’s young readers will be delighted to 
learn that a new volume has come from her pen. It 
relates further experiences of ‘‘ Elsie’’ and her family. 
This was the work that was announced for publication 
last year, but owing to the author’s ill health its pub- 
lication was deferred until this autumn. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Elsie Dinsmore. By Martha Finley. With drawings by 
Howard Chandler Christy. 299 pp. Quarto, 
$1.00 ; by mail, $1.21. 


Farrier’s Dog and His Fellow, The. By Will Allen 
Dromgoole. [Illustrated by Amy M. Sacker. 
75 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
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Teaches love for and kindness to animals. A little 
puppy, rescued by a sick child from a watery grave, 
is the means of finding a home for a little waif. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


From Fag to Monitor; or, Fighting to the Front. By 
Andrew Home, author of ‘ ‘through Thick and 
Thin,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 346 pp. 85 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

The story is told with a certain good fellowship and 
jolly companionship that will commend the story- 
teller to all the boys who read it.. The adventures, 
trials, and triumphs of these hearty, healthy boys 
stir the blood of the reader and waken the manly in- 
stincts of all those who love life, truth, and beautiful 
nature. Literary Era. 


Genuine Lady, A. By I. T. Thurston, author of 
‘‘Ruth Prentice,’’ ‘‘ Next-Door Neighbors,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 289 pp. 1I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
97 cents. 

The scene of the story is mostly laid in a select 
boarding-school where only twenty pupils are taken. 
A vacancy in that number having occurred, the girls 
are full of curiosity to see who the newcomer will be. 
When she appears plainly dressed and without airs, 
they jump at the conclusion that she is a charity girl 
and at once begin to despise her. Her sweet temper 
and genuine good breeding, however, conquers the 
girls’ hearts in the end. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Girl’s Ordeal, A, By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, author of 
‘‘Elinor Beldin,’’ etc. Illustrated. 413 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.04. 


Golden Galleon, The. Being a narrative of the adven- 
tures of Master Gilbert Oglander, and of how, in 
the year 1591, he fought under the gallant Sir 
Richard Grenville, in the Great Sea-Fight off 
Flores, on board Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ The Re- 
venge.’’ By Robert Leighton, author of ‘‘ The 
Pilots of Pomona,’’ etc. With eight illustrations 
by William Rainey, R.I. 352 pp. s2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 


Goldenrod Farm. By Jennie M. Drinkwater, author of 
‘*Dolly French’s Household.’’ 272 pp. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


Great Enigma; or, Nick Carter’s Triple Puzzle, The. 
By Nick Carter, author of ‘‘ The Piano Box Mys- 
tery,” etc. Magnet Library. 189 pp. I2mo, 
paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A reprint of a detective story first published in 

Street and Smith’s Mew York Weekly in 1891; 

the scene is in New York. 


Guarding the Border; or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson, author of ‘‘ The Search 
for Andrew Field,’’ etc. War of 1812 Series. 
Illustrated. 365 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.14. 


Hannah Ann, A sequel to ‘‘A Little Girl in Old 
New York. By Amanda M. Douglas, author of 
‘Sherburne House,’’ etc. 375 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 


Happy Six, The. By Penn Shirley, author of ‘“‘ Lit- 
tle Miss Weezy,’’ etc. Illustrated. The Silver 
Gate Series. 171 pp. 16mo, 55 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 


Her Place in the World. By Amanda M. Douglas, au- 
thor of ‘“‘In Trust,”’ ete. 355 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. . 


In the Days of the Pioneers. Sequel to ‘‘ The Phantom 
of the River.” By Edward S. Ellis, author of 
“The Phantom of the River,’’ ‘‘ Shod With Sil- 
ence,’”’ etc. Boone and Kenton Series. Illustrated. 
368 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 
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‘‘In the Days of the Pioneers ’’ is by Edward S. 
Ellis, who is an old favorite with the boys, and will 
fully sustain the reputation of the writer. Itisa tale 
of excitement and adventure and is illustrated with 
good pictures. Hartford Post. 


Kent Fielding’s Ventures, By I. T. Thurston, author 
of ‘*Boys of the Central.’’ Illustrated by 
G. Le Duc. 301 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

The failure of his father’s firm sends John Fielding, 
University pitcher and honor man at Harvard, to a 
farm in New Hampshire, where he makes the most 
of circumstances and raises the level of village 
life. 


Last Cruise of the Mohawk, The. A Boy’s Adventures 
in the Navy in the War of the Rebellion. By 
W. J. Henderson. Illustrated by Harry Edwards. 
278 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


“Lights Out!” By Robert Overton, author of ‘‘ The 
King’s Pardon,’ ‘‘ A Round Dozen,”’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Reinhold Thiele. 311 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.04. 

The author possesses a genius for story-writing for 
boys, and combines a delightful sense of humor, with 
a dramatic power of the very highest order. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Links of Gold. By Harriet A. Cheever, author of 
** St. Rockwell’s Little Brother,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 
314pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A story of much interest, which shows how one 
good deed leads to another, and how, if rightly 
directed, an interest in things helpful may lead to an 
interest in things spiritual. Philadelphia Times. 


Little Ivan’s Hero. A story of child life. By Helen 
Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), author of 
‘* Boy,’’ ‘‘ The Little Ladies,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by E. Stuart Hardy. 128 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; 
by mail, 96 cents. 
An English story for children in the usual vein, 
action laid in the upper classes. 


Little Phil, the Engineer’s Son. By George A. War- 
burton. 16 pp. 16mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid, 


A story of the influence of alittle boy on his father, 
an engineer, written by the secretary of the railroad 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. 


Lord of Lowedale, The. A story of the Sixteenth 
Century. By R. D. Chetwode, author of ‘‘ The 
Marble City,’’ etc. Illustrated by G. Grenville 
Manton. 264 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.30. 

This interesting volume tells of the adventures of 
an English lad in France during the reign of Charles 
the Ninth. The hero is one of the retinue of a French 
nobleman, and while so serving, succeeds, with the 
assistance of a faithful friend, in baffling a treacher- 
ous plot, in rescuing his master, and in effecting the 
release of a beleaguered garrison. The narrative is 
written in the form of an autobiography, and gives an 
interesting and realistic picture of life and character 
in the sixteenth century. Hartford Post. 


Lords of the World, A Story of the Fall of Carthage 
and Corinth. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
author of ‘‘ Two Tronveed Years Ago,’’ etc. With 
twelve illustrations by Ralph Peacock. 387 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


March on London, A. Being a Story of Wat Tyler's 
Insurrection. By G. A. Henty, author of ‘‘ Beric 
the Briton,’’ etc. With eight illustrations by 
W. H. Margetson. 339pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 





Book 


Masterman Ready; or, The Wreck of “ The Pacific.” 
Written for young people. By Captain Marryat. 
With illustrations by Fred Pegram and an intro- 
duction by David Hannay. 332 pp. 12mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.63. 

A reprint of Marryat’s book for children, a better 
written and more real ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson,” and 
in England regarded as the best of children’s, books. 
A wrecked family furnishes the subject. 


Master Skylark. A Story of Shakspere’s Time. By 
John Bennett. Ilustrations by Reginald B. Birch, 
380 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 


Meg Langholme; or, The Day After To-morrow. By 
Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘‘ Olivia,’ ete. With 
eight illustrations by W. Rainey. 299 pp. I2mo, 
85 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
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Midshipman Jack. By Charles Ledyard Norton, author 
of **Jack Benson's Log,’’ ete. Illustrated by 
George Gibbs. Fighting for the Flag Series. 
290 pp. I2mo, 85 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

Jack Benson, who was first heard of in ‘‘ Jack Ben- 
son’s Log,’’ and ‘‘A Medal of Honor Man,’’ comes 
forward now in the uniform of a Yankee midship- 
man, and has an exciting experience with the Gulf 
Squadron under Rear Admiral Farragut. Some love- 
making and nonsense enliven the narrative. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Missing Prince, The. By G. E. Farrow, author of 
‘The Wallypug of Why,’ etc. With page illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss and vignettes by Dor- 
are Furniss. 198 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.24. 

The Land of Zum, to which ‘‘ The Missing Prince’”’ 
belongs, isin the realm of fairy extravaganza visited 
by Alice, and while the moral is evident, it will be 
seen by few children whose love will be for the story 
pure and simple, and this is brisk, entertaining and 
healthy. 


Miss Nina Barrow. By Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
author of ‘‘ Juan and Juanita,’ etc. With front- 
ispiece by Reginald Birch. 243 pp. 
cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


Naval Cadet, The. A Story of Adventure on Land 
and Sea. By Gordon Stables, M. D., C. M., 
auithor of ‘‘ Westward With Columbus,’’ etc. 
With six illustrations by William Rainey, R. I. 
288 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.04. 


Naval History of the United States, The. By Willis J. 
Abbot. With many illustrations by H. W. McVicar 
and W. C. Jackson. 1028 pp. Quarto, $2.85; by 
mail, $3.50. 

Among the most entertaining and instructive books 
that could possibly be put in the hands of an Ameri- 
can boy. Philadelphia Times. 


Nell’s School Days. A Story of Town and Country. 
By H. F. Gethen, author of ‘‘ Sydney’s Chums,”’ 
and other tales. With four illustrations by John 
H. Bacon. 224pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 


Odd One, The. By the author of ‘‘ Probable Sons,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. 142 pp. 
small quarto, 70 cents ; by mail, 82 cents. 


I2m0, 90 


Ole Mammy’s Torment. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
Illustrated by Mary G. Johnston and Amy M. 
Sacker. I18pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 47 
cents. 

The story of a mischievous little colored boy, whose 
love of fun often brought him into conflict with his 
old grandmother. There is an influence that comes 
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into his life, that awakens all that is good in him, and 
leaves him striving to reach an ideal. 
Hartford Post. 


On Loneman’s Island. By Mary Hubbard Howell, 
author of ‘‘ Through the Winter Series,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 326 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

A ‘‘juvenile’’ in which the lonely family of a 
light-house gain wealth in the last chapter through an 
uncle’s death. The book is calculated to lead a dis- 
contented girl to feel that the accidents of life are 
more likely to right life than hard work. 


On Plymouth Rock. By Samuel Adams Drake. Illus- 
‘trated. 173 pp. 16mo, 45 cents ; by mail, 54 cents. 
The story of the landing of the pilgrims and the 
establishment of the Plymouth Colony told for young 
people ; the story of the struggles of the stalwart 
band in redeeming the wilderness, in battling with 
the rigors of the New England winter, in overcoming 
the hostility of the natives, is one of heroic effort. 
The narrative is largely taken from the stories of 
Bradford, Mourt and Winslow. /Pxdlishers’ Weekly. 


Oregon Boyhood, An. By Louis Albert Banks, author of 
‘* White Slaves,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 173 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The author was born in Oregon in 1855. His father 
had settled there in 1852, having spent six months in 
a ‘‘prairie-schooner’’ in getting there from Benton 
County, iArkansas. He gives from his own experi- 
ence many chapters on the romance of the plains, 
his babyhood in a log-cabin, his school life hunting 
and fishing experiences, mountain climbing, life in 
the mining camps in the early days of gold mining, 
etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Over the Andes; or, Our Boys in New South America, 
A Tale of Travel and Adventure. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth, author of ‘‘ In the Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,’”’ etc. Illustrated by Henry Sandham. 
370 pp. 12mo0, $1.00; by mail, $1.16. 

The narrative follows the ‘‘zigzag’’ plan of inter- 
polated stories, historical incidents, anecdotes, poems 
and pictures, intended to aid ina better understand- 
ing of the country traveled through. The journey 
described is from Boston to Southampton, England, 
thence to Buenos Ayres, and across the Cordillera by 
the Transadine railroad and by mule to the west coast, 
where a study is made of the principal countries. 
Two boys and a girl accompany an old merchant sea- 
captain in the journey. Literary Era. 


Pacific Shores; or, Adventures in Eas‘ern Seas. By 
Oliver Optic, author of ‘‘The Army and Navy 
series,’’ etc. All-Over-the-World Library. Illus- 
trated. 392pp, J2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


Paris at Bay. A Story of the Siege and the Commune. 
By Herbert Hayens, author of ‘‘ Under the Lone 
Star,’”’ etc. With eight illustrations by Stanley 
L. Wood. 352 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


Queer Janet. By Grace Le Baron, author of “ Little 
Miss Faith,’’ etc. Illustrated. 187 pp. 16mo, 
55 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

Janet was a little girl who had been reared in lux- 
ury and had been allowed to have her own way pretty 
generally. Left to follow her own impulses, she often 
did unconventional things which obtained for her the 
title of ‘‘ Queer Janet.’’ She was not lacking in kind- 
ness and generosity, her story showing how even a 
little girl may help others. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Redmond of the Seventh; or, The Boys of Ninety. By 
Mrs Frank Lee, author of ‘‘ Garret Grain,’’ and 
‘“‘Knives and Forks.’’ Illustrated. 290 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, $1.03. 
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Red Patriot, The. A story of the American Revolu- 
tion. By William O. Stoddard, author of ‘‘ Little 
Smoke,”’ etc. Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 
275 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Covers the time from the Fourth of July, 1776, to 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The heroes 
area young boy of New Jersey whose father was in 
the New Jersey line, and a patriotic Indian. They 
both do deeds of valor. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“ Rover’s” Quest, The. A story of Foam, Fire and 
Fight. By Hugh St. Leger, author of ‘‘ Hallowe’en 
Ahoy,’’ etc. With six illustrations by J. Ayton 
Symington. 270pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

It is full of incident and adventure, and also 
abounds in stimulus toward all that is manly and 
good. It is a story which the boys will read with 
exceptional eagerness, and many of their elders, if 
they pick it up, will once more become boyish 
enough to conclude it. Literary Era. 


Secret of the Black Butte; or, The Mysterious Mine, 
The. A Tale of the Big Horn. By William 
Shattuck. Illustrated by Isabel Shattuck. 193 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

‘““The Secret of the Black Butte,’’ isa tale of the 
western prairie land and of perilous mountain pass 
that will delight the heart of many a lad with its 
daring adventures. Two boys are the heroes of these 
adventures, and what they do not experience in the 
way of encounters with wild animals, the finding of 
mysterious missives, meetings with bad men and 
dangers of storm and wild land, is without a healthy 
young imagination. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Son’s Victory, The. A story of the Land of the 
Honey-Bee. By Fannie E. Newberry, author of 
‘‘Comrades,’’ etc. With illustrations by H. P. 
Barnes. 408 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


Story of Jean Valjean, from Victor Hugo’s “ Les Miserables.” 
Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 1022 pp. 12mo, 
go cents, postpaid. 


Successful Venture, A. By Ellen Douglas Deland, 
author of ‘* Malvern,’’ ‘‘ Oakleigh,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens. 340 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

A family of four girls and a boy, eldest a girl of 
twenty-one, are left penniless in a large house near 
Boston. Instead of accepting the offer of an aunt to 
give them a home, they devise means of self-support. 
The story is told with vivacity and a constant convic- 
tion that young people can do what they attempt. 


Sue Orcutt. A sequel to ‘‘The Orcutt Girls.’’ By 
Charlotte M. Vaile. Illustrated by Frank F. 

_ Merrill. 335 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.19. 
Sue Orcutt returns again to Merton for another 
year, but Bertha is forced to remain at home to nurse 
her mother, who meets with an accident. Sue goes 
afterward for two years to an Ohio college. The book 

ends with the marriage of both Sue and Bertha. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


That Football Game, and What Came of It. By Francis 
J. Finn, S. J., author of ‘‘ Percy Wynn,”’ etc. 
With frontispiece. 256 pp. 12mo, 85 cents, 

,.,Postpaid. 

_ The scene of the story is laid in a Roman Catholic 

institution. 


Three Margarets. By Laura E. Richards, author of 

‘Captain January,’’ etc. Illustrated by Ethelred 

: Barry. 244 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
.03. 

A story of three cousins who meet for the first time 
at the country place of their bachelor uncle, and en- 
Joy themselves to the utmost in the company of their 
newly-found relatives. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Thoughtless Seven, A, By the author of ‘Probable 
Sons,’”’? ‘‘Teddy’s Button,’ etc. Illustrated. 
96 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
The ‘ Thoughtless Seven,’”’ are a family of children 
whom various events brings to prayer and experience 
of religion. 


Three Pretty Maids. By Amy E. Blanchard, author of 
‘*Two Girls,’ etc. With illustrations by Alice 
Barber Stephens. 243 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, 98 cents. 

Amy E. Blanchard, the author of ‘‘ Two Girls,’’ and 

‘* Girls Together,’’ has evidently known and deeply 

studied the manners of young people in their teens. 

She enters with a peculiar zest into the spirit of girl- 

hood, and purity of tone and reality of impression 

are the leading traits of her books for girls. 
Hartford Post. 


‘True to His Home. A tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of ‘‘ The Wam- 
pum Belt, etc. Illustrated by H. Winthrop 
Peirce. 322 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail $1.25. 

‘‘ This volume’’ according to the author, ‘‘is an 
historical fiction, but the place of it was suggested by 
biography, and is made to include the most interest- 
ing and picturesque episodes in the home side of the 
life of Benjamin Franklin, so as to form a connected 
narrative or picture of his public life.”’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Wanolasset. The-Little-One-Who-Laughs. By A. G. 
Plympton, author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy,”’ 
etc. Illustrated by the author. 203 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

A. G. Plympton has written a very pretty little 
story for children who are old enough to take an in- 
terest in historical matters. It relates the experiences 
of some little folk in early New England at the time 
of the Indian wars. There is nothing blood-curdling 
or objectionable in the book. Hartford Post. 


Ward Hill at Weston. A story of American School 
Life. By Everett T. Tomlinson, author of ‘‘ The 
Boy Soldiers of 1812,’ etc. 336 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Washington’s Young Aids, A story of the New Jersey 
Campaign, 1776-1777. By Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of ‘‘ Three Colonial Boys,’’ etc. Illustra- 
ted by Charles Copeland. 391 pp. 12mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.18. 


Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad. By Imogen Clark. With 
illustrations by Reginald Birch. 306 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A story, full of warm color and brisk movement, of 
Stratford life in Shakespeare’s day, the local atmos- 
phere being reflected with rare fideiity, and the hero, 
the poet’s son, being drawn with sympathy and 
charm. Philadelphia Press. 


With Crockett and Bowie; or, Fighting for the Lone-Star 
Flag. A tale of Texas. By Kirk Munroe, author 
of ‘‘The White Conquerors,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by V. Perard. 347 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

An attractive juvenile, detailing how Texas gained 
her independence from Mexico. Many of the inci- 
dents have historical foundation. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


With Frederick the Great. A story of the Seven Years’ 
War. ByG.A. Henty, author of ‘‘ At Agincourt,”’ 
etc. With twelve illustrations by Wal Paget. 
374 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 


With Moore at Corunna. By G. A. Henty, author of 
‘*With Cochrane, the Dauntless,’’ etc. With 
twelve illustrations by Wal Paget. 401 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
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Yellow Beauty. By Marion Martin. With six illus- 
trations reproduced from paintings by Henriette 
Ronner. New edition. 43 pp. Quarto, 38 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 


Young Capitalist, The. By Linnie S. Harris, author of 
‘* Bertha’s Summe~ Boarders.”’ Illustrated. 358 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 
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Young Denys, A story of the days of Napoleon. By 
Eleanor C. Price, author of ‘‘In the Lion’s 
Mouth,’’ etc. With six illustrations by G. Nico- 
let. 314 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

The story of an English sailor at the period of 

Napoleon’s return from Elba, cast in no \ery prob- 

able mold, distinctly an English ‘‘ juvenile.”’ 


Young Mountaineers, The, Short stories. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. With illustrations by Malcolm 
Fraser. 262 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Young People’s History of the Chinese, A, By W. G. 
EK. Cunnyngham, D.D. With an introduction by 
Rev. Collins Denny, M. A. Illustrated. 285 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A sketch of China for the young, drawn from 
familiar sources. In brief chapters, the geography, 
people, history, religion, manners and customs of 
the Chinese are described, with illustrations. The 
style is somewhat dry, but the book will have a useful 
place in the Sunday-school library. 


CLASSICS. 


/Eneid of Virgil, The. Translated into English blank 
verse. By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 388 pp. 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. With gilt trim- 
ming, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. Half calf, $2.45 ; 
by mail, $2.61. 

A careful library edition, with a well-balanced page, 
of a translation published in 1872 by its artist-author, 
and now issued in various styles, all fit and seemly, 
and the last beautiful in its simplicity. 


Enoch Arden and the Two Locksley Halls. By Alfred 
Tennyson. Edited by Calvin S. Brown. 152 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

An introductory essay opens the volume, one-half 
of which is filled by notes. A bibliography is pre- 
sented, but it is brief and inadequate, and the notes 
are often devoted to the explanation of the obvious. 


Flight of a Tartar Tribe, The. By De Quincey. With 
introduction and notes by George Armstrong 
Wauchope, M.A., Ph.D. MHeath’s English 
Classics. 91 pp. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 
cents 

A sketch of De Quincey, a summary reference to 
the editions of his works and notes on this essay, 
with hints for teachers, make up the apparatus in this 
issue intended for school use. 


DRAMA. 


English Stage, The. Being an account of the Victorian 
Drama. By Augustin Filon. Translated from 
the French by Frederic Whyte, with an Introduc- 
tion by Henry Arthur Jones. 319 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

See review. 


Rivals, The. A Comedy written by Richard Brinsley 
Sheriden. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by G. A. Aitken. The Temple Dramatists. 170 
pp. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents; leather, 
50 cents ; by mail, 56 cents. 
A history of the play and notes accompany this 
neat and charming edition. 


News 
EDUCATIONAL. 


How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination. By 
Seymour Eaton, author of ‘‘The New Arith- 
metic,’ etc. Revised with important additions 
by Francis E. Leupp, Washington, D.C. 28 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

Contains a summary of the requirements for civil 
service examinations, an outline of study, covering 
ten weeks in the branches needed, the civil service 
act and at the end, as a supplement, ‘‘ Quick at 

Figures,’’ series of ‘‘short cuts’’ in calculating. 


Manual of Phonography, The. By Ben Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. The American System of 
Shorthand. 200 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 80 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

First published in 1860, reissued in 1885 and now 
revised in 1897, this manual is in its 325,000. It is 
based on Pitman as modified by Jerome B. Howard 
on lines developed in this country. It remains one 
of the very best brief summaries known. 


Nicholas Comenius; or, Ye Pennsylvania Schoolmaster 
of Ye Olden Time. By William Riddle. Illus- 
trated. 469 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

The narrative takes the form of a series of recol- 
lections by an old county superintendent who sets off 
in a sympathetic manner the good points of the old- 
time masters against those weaknesses which became 
the target for ridicule and opprobrium in later years. 

Romantic interest is attached in the novel to the 

progress of our free school system in sixty years. 

The author has effectually reproduced the atmos- 

phere of that early period when the battle for free 

schools was fought so strenuously and the popular 
mind was excited toa degree that people of to-day 
would find it difficult to understand. The characters 
are sketched with admirable clearness and spirit, and 

their actions related with graphic vigor. At least a 

dozen interesting figures are projected on the canvas, 

some of which are known only by tradition, while 
others are still found to survive in modern conditions. 

Very early in the book the reader comes to have a 

profound admiration for Nicholas Comenius, whose 

ripe old age is marked by the fragrant sweetness of 
one whose active life has been nobly spent. Mr. Rid- 
dle has a keen sense of humor and uses it with 
excellent skill and discretion. Philadelphia Press. 


Practical Hints for Young Writers, Readers, and Book 
Buyers. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 73 pp. 
16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Part 1, ‘‘The Art of Composition,’’ tells how to 
learn to write, and what to write about ; makes known 
the practical problem in writing, and gives a few rea- 
sons why amateur writing is dull; also has divisions 
devoted to the choice of words, the combination of 
words, and to narration, exposition, etc. Part 2, 
‘‘Hints About Books and Reading,’ offers reading 
courses, gives short lists of the best novels, poets, 
essayists, etc., and other valuable information. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


School Gymnastics, Free Hand. A system of physic 1 


exercises for schools. Illustrated with two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven photographs. By Jessie H. 
Bancroft. 298 pp. I2mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 
Contains lessons and exercises in free hand and 
light apparatus, arranged so as to endeavor to combine 
the best of the Swedish and German systems. 


Science of Discourse, The. A Rhetoric for High 
Schools and Colleges. By Arnold Tompkins. 

353 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
Mr. Tompkins now in the department of pedagogy 
in the University of Illinois, in 1889 wrote a rhetoric 
in which an attempt was made to give a more scien- 
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tific treatment to rhetoric by treating the interpreta- 
tion and construction of expressed thought as one 
whole, treating auditor and speaker, or writer as 
halves of the same inter-organic action. This earlier 
work is the basis of the present issue, enlarged re- 
vised and reduced to a more definite system. 


Sunday-School Success. A book of practical methods 
for Sunday-School Teachers and Officers. By 
Amos R. Wells, author of ‘‘ Business,’’ etc. 
300 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Electrician’s Handy-Book of Useful Information. Illus- 
trated. A compilation from the works of Silva- 
nus P. Thompson, Gilbert Kapp, . 'lsop, Monroe 
and Jamieson, Watson, Bottone, Trevert, Has- 
kins Morrow and Reid, Poole, Watt, and other 
standard authorities. Edited by A. E. Watson, 
A.M., E.E. Compiled by E. T. Bubier. 523 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.11. 

An attempt to group ina single chunky volume 
hints, directions, rules, explanations and _ tables 
needed by the practical workmen in electric metal- 
lurgy, telegraph, telephone, electric light and dyna- 
mo. The result isa very scrappy volume, but one 
with much not brought together elsewhere. 


Electric Smelting and Refining. The extraction and 
treatment of metals by means of the electric 
current. Being the second edition of ‘‘ Elektro- 
Metallurgie.’’ By Dr. W. Borchers. Translated 
with additions, by Walter G. McMillan. With 
three plates and numerous illustrations in the 
text. 416 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.20; by mail, 
$5.41. 

A translation from the second German edition, 
1896. In the present volume, all those metals in the 
extraction and working of which the electric current 
has found any application are treated of; but electro- 
lytic analysis, electro-plating and electro-typing have 
not been touched upon. From the mass of material ac- 
cumulated in journal and patent office literature, only 
those papers or processes which are capable of practical 
application have, usually, been selected for reference. 
A short survey of the purely metallurgical methods of 
treating the metals has been added to each chapter, 
so that the reader may be ina position to compare 
such methods with electro-metallurgical processes, 
and to see how the two may be used in conjunction. 

From the Preface. 


ESSAYS. 


American Contributions to Civilization and Other Essays 
and Addresses. By Charles William Eliot, LL. D. 
387 pp. 8vo. $1.50; by mail, $1.69. 

A collection of President Eliot’s addresses on mis- 
cellaneous subjects for twenty-five years past. The 
educational addresses are reserved for another volume. 
This one contains eighteen essays, of which half 
are on the democratic problem, and the rest on life 
and its fortunate conduct. 


Brontes, The, Fact and Fiction, By Angus M. 
oe B. A. 187 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
1.20. 

In ‘‘The Brontés: Fact and Fiction,’? Mr. Angus 
M. McKay applies, with Scotch thoroughness, the 
methods of ‘‘ the higher criticism ’’ to that extraordi- 
nary book by Dr. Wright, ‘‘ The Brontés in Ireland.’’ 
This had been pretty badly damaged by Mr. Shorter’s 
‘The Brontés and their Circle,” and Mr, McKay com- 
pletes its discredit. In particular does he put an end 
forever to the Wright myth about the plots of the 
Bronté sisters having been drawn from the family 
tales of their Irish ancestors, and to the ridiculous 
Story about Hugh Bronté, Charlotte’s uncle, setting 
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out witha huge shillelagh to kill the Quarterly re- 
viewer of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.’’ The parts of Mr. McKay’s 
book in which he does this ‘‘ breaking of a fly on a 
wheel,’’ as he calls it, are highly diverting. 

N. Y. Post. 


Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revo- 
lution. By Charles Downer Hazen, Ph. D. 315 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

This essay attempts to study and depict the opinions 
of Americans with reference toa revolution which 
they followed with the most intense interest—an 
interest shown in a multitude of ways. 

See With New Books. 


De Amicitia. (On Friendship.) By M. Tulluis Cicero: 
Translated from the Latin by Benjamin E. Smith. 
W.th portrait. 173 pp. 18mo, leather, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 


Two thousand years have passed since Atticus 
gathered his guests about his table, and read aloud to 
them the touching meditation,—De Amicitia. But 
in these two thousand years, though many have 
touched the same theme, none has bettered Cicero’s 
definition of friendship: ‘‘ Friendship can only exist 
between those who are good,. . . for friendship is 
nothing else than harmony of opinion and sentiment 
about all things human and divine, with good will and 
affection.’’ Philadelphia Times. 


Epic of Sounds, The. An Elementary Interpretation 
of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. By Freda Win- 
worth. 185 pp. Indexed. 16mo, so cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


Those who desire to have the story of the ‘‘ Ring’”’ 
told in a simple, straightforward manner must read 
Miss Winworth’s book. The author intends her vol- 
ume for new comers to the outskirts of the ‘‘ vast 
territory ’’ covered by Wagner. By its help, youthful 
music-lovers will learn to appreciate Wagner as he 
ought to be appreciated. The story of the 
‘‘Nibelungen Ring’’ is here told in narrative 
form, all the difficult points being explained clearly. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Gleanings in Buddha-Fields. Studies of Hand and 
Soul in the Far East. By Lafcadio Hearn. 296 pp. 
12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


Marriage Questions in Modern Fiction, and other Essays. 
on Kindred Subjects. By Elizabeth Rachel Chap- 
man, author of ‘‘ A Little Child’s Wreath,”’ etc. 
230 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

These essays are in part new and in part reprints. 
The two most important are the ‘‘ Indissolubility of 
Marriage,’’ which appeared in Lippinco/?’s in July, 
1890, and ‘‘ Marriage Rejection and Marriage 
Reform,’’ which was first published in the West- 
minster Review in September, 1888, the Jast in some 
sense, an answer to Mona Caird. All the essays are 
conservative and look at the subject uppermost in 
them from the old standpoint. 


Some Questions of Good English, Examined in con- 
troversies with Dr. Fitzedward Hall. By Ralph 
Olmsted Williams, author of ‘‘ Our Dictionaries.’’ 
233 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 


Talmud, The. By Arsene Darmesteter. Translated 
from the French, by Henrietta Szold. Special 
Series. 97 pp. I16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 36 
cents. 

Darmesteter was just nineteen years old when he 
wrote this essay, and although it was his first attempt 
in a very difficult field, it is a marvel by reason of its 
clearness and grasp of the subject. The Talmud 
being composed of two distinct parts—the Mishna, 
or text, and the Gemara, or commentary on that text 
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—forms the most important work of Rabbinical 
literature, and the essay under consideration gives in 
precise form a comprehensive view of each part, and 
its construction asa whole. In many respects it is 
far superior to the brilliant article on the Talmud by 
Emanuel Deutsch, which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review during 1867. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung, and the Conditions of 
Ideal Manhood. By David Irvine. 281 pp. 12mo, 
$2.16; by mail, $2.28. 


White Slaves of England, The. Being true pictures of 
certain social conditions in the kingdom of Eng- 
land in the year 1897. By Robert Harborough 
Sherard, author of ‘‘Jacob Niemand,’’ ‘‘ The 
Mocking Bird,’’ etc. Illustrated by Harold Pif- 
ford. 370 pp. with appendix. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Mr. Sherard exposes with relentless hand the terri- 
ble slavery endured by alkali workers, nail makers, 
white lead workers, wool combers, chain makers, 
slipper makers, and tailors. He visited six manufac- 
turing centres in the Northern and Midland counties. 
Further, he visited the people at their homes and 
met them in the ale-houses, and thus he was able to 
see things for himself and judge how matters stood. 
The author afterwards conversed with some of the 
employers in their luxurious smoking-rooms, and 
naturally they laughed at him when he related his 
stories of what he had seen. Unfortunately for the 
employers, their side of the question has been cor- 
roborated by no one, even the Blue Books issued 
being against them. Wedo not know whether Mr. 
Sherard looked at any of the Blue Books and Reports 
of Commissions on the subjects of chain making, 
nail making, and white-lead works, but if he had he 
would have found that they corroborated his remarks 
on the evils of these trades. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Varia. By Agnes Repplier. 232 pp. I2mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has made another little vol- 
ume out of her fugitive essays, and under the title of 
“‘Varia’”’ they beguile the reader in the discursive 
fashion which this writer has devised as the fruit of 
some thinking and more reading. The balance be- 
tween these two elements is apparently a matter to 
which Miss Repplier gives little thought. Her own 
adventures among books are obviously amusing to 
her, and her main point is to pass on to others her 
literary enjoyments. The result is a slim-waisted 
volume which will do for idle moments. One point 
the author has decidedly in her favor, she has 
honest, wholesome tastes, standing in no awe of the 
the traditions either of author or critic. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


Fall of the Nibelungs, The. Done into English by 
Margaret Armour. Illustrated and decorated by 
W. B. MacDougal. 260 pp. 1I2mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.07. 

A literal prose translation of Simroch’s arrange- 
ment of the medieval text; but following Bartsch 
and Niendorff at the end of the twenty-seventh adven- 
ture. While literal, the diction of the translation is 
elevated. The illustrations are archaic and the press- 
work comely. 


In Indian Tents. Stories told by Penobscot, Passama- 
quoddy and Micmac Indians to Abby L. Alger. 

139 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
According to the author, the supply of Indian 
legends and tales seems to be endless, ‘‘ one supple 
menting and completing another, so that there may 
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be a dozen versions of one tale, each containing 
something new.’’ In this book she has aimed to 
bring these various versions into a single whole— 
assuredly no easy task, since these legends and 
tales are very old, and Indians are reluctant to re- 
peat them to inquisitive strangers. On this point 
the author says: *t One may make half a dozen visits, 
tell his own best stories, aid exert all the arts of per- 
suasion in vain ; then stroll hopelessly by some day, 
to be called in to hear some marvelous bit of folk- 
lore. These old people have firm faith in the witches, 
fairiesand giants of whom they tell, and any trace of 
amusement or incredulity would meet with quick in- 
dignation and reserve.’’ N. Y. Herald. 


New Book of the Fairies, A. By Beatrice Harraden, 
author of ‘‘ Ships That Pass in the Night,”’ ete. 
Illustrated by Edith D. Lupton. 179 pp. I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.14. 

A reprint and revision of a fairy book published by 
Miss Harraden in 1891, and now brought out in come- 
lier shape with illustrations. Miss Harraden’s fairies 
are quite domestic and appear in the modern home. 


Prince of the Pin Elves, The. By Charles Lee Sleight. 
Illustrated by Amy M. Sacker. I59 pp. 1I2mo, 
35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
A pretty fairy-tale, which has its origin in a little 
boy wondering one day where the pins went. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Sunbeam Stories and Others. By Annie Flint. Illus- 
trated by Dora Wheeler Keith, Meredith Nugent 
and Izora C. Chandler. 97 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by imail, 85 cents. 

The fairy story with the large visible moral intended 
for modern little girls. 


FICTION. 


American Nobility. By Pierre De Coulerain. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

The burning question of ‘‘ international ’’ marri- 
ages has never been so ably handled in fiction as in 
the present story. The author opens the novel with 
the courtship of a rich American girl by an impecun- 
ious French marquis, and the succeeding develop- 
ments, with the striking pictures of French life in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, at the chateau en province, 
and at the seaside, are of intense interest. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


“ And She Got All That!” Woman’s Sphere in Life’s 
Battle. By Cara Reese. Illustrated. 176 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


This story deals with the difficult question, ‘‘ How 
far is a married woman justified in going beyond her 
sphere as homemaker to improve the fortunes of her 
family and exercise her own special aptitudes? ”’ 
The author shows a profound sympathetic appre- 
hension of the various aspects of this important prob- 
lem ; and brings a valuable contribution to its solu- 
tion in a story which is full of incident, at times 
intense in feeling, and which maintains the interest 
steadily from beginning to end. 


Army Mule ana Other War Sketches, The. By Henry 
A. Castle. With illustrations by J. W. Vawter. 
254 pp- I2mo,  90cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Auld Licht Idylls, By J. M. Barrie. 
by G. Mercier. Cameo edition. 
go cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

A uniform edition of an author’s works before his 
name has been known to the book-reading and book- 
buying public for five years, is an unusual compli- 
ment. That compliment is all the more striking 
when the books are issued in a form to satisfy the 
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taste of the most fastidious of book-lovers. Such 
praise can be unreservedly bestowed on this volume 
of J. M. Barrie. Philadelphia Press. 


Barbara. Lady’s Maid and Peeress. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander, author of ‘‘A Golden Autumn,” “A 
Fight With Faith,”’ etc. 344 pp. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.04. 

Barbara was the legitimate daughter of a peer, 
though brought up in her mother’s humble class, and 
through the care of a friendly attorney is engaged in 
the service of a young lady of the family. A con- 
siderable part of the story is supposed to be told by 
Barbara herself, though this part is not very inferior 
in style to the rest. On the death of the old peeress, 
Barbara’s claims are successfully presented, to her 
own astonishment, and her magnanimity proves 
equal to the occasion. Philadelphia Times. 


Barnaby Rudge. A Tale of the Riots of Eighty. By 
Charles Dickens. With introduction and notes 
by Andrew Lang. Gadshill edition. In two 
volumes. With the original illustrations. 429, 
416 pp. I2mo, $2.40; by mail, $2.75. 

The edition is reprinted from one corrected by 
Dickens in 1867-8. Mr. Lang’s preface is divided 
between the history of the production and a discus- 
sion of various and varied critical opinions of it by 
Poe, Wilkie Collins, Bulwer and Lang. 


Better Days; or, A Millionaire of To-Morrow. By 
Thomas Fitch and Anna M. Fitch. New edition, 
revised. The Ariel Library Series. 373 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


Beyond the Pale. A novel. By B. M. Croker, author 
of ‘‘ Proper Pride,’’ ‘‘ Diana Barrington,’’ etc. 
With frontispiece. 354 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

The scene is laid in Ireland where old families are 
gradually falling away from poverty and hard living. 
Arich Englishman of Irish descent rents the family 
place of the O’Beirnes, the last descendant of the 
family being a young girl. The property has long 
since passed out of her hands and when the rich 
Anthony Money settles in old Carrig with his wife 
and his son, Denis, a young man of some twenty-six 
years, Miss Geraldine O’Beirne, otherwise known as 
‘Galloping Jerry,’’ is earning her living as horse 
breaker and rough rider for her guardian, Matt Scully, 
an ignorant brute of a horse trainer. Of course the 
inevitable happens and Denis falls in love with 
‘* Galloping Jerry,’’ much to the chagrin of his step- 
mother and the county in general. Then follows a 
most unique courtship, which is conducted in the 
paddock, the stables and the shunting ‘field, suggest- 
ing tothe thoughtful mind that a good title for the 
book would have been ‘‘ Love on Horseback.’’ There 
is little of the coarseness and horsiness that usually 
accompanies the true sporting story and there is a 
strong touch of pathos in the girl’s struggle with her 
pride when she forces the Moneys to come for her 
and seek her as the bride for their son. It is as Miss 
O’Beirne that she marries and not as ‘‘ Matt Scully’s 
little riding girl.” Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Birthright, The. By Joseph Hocking, author of ‘“ All 
Men Are Liars.’’ Illustrated. 367 pp. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Hocking prefaces his book with a mournful 
letter to a dedicatee. In this he confesses, hardly 
with adequate contrition, that he has published seven 
books in nine years, all of which may be described 
as “novels with a purpose.’? He now makes his 
apology, or, if the way of putting it be preferred, 
takes his revenge with a good rousing tale of adven- 
ture. Jaspar Pennington has been cheated of the 
estate which was his birthright by a step-grandmother. 
He is entitled, however, to buy it back, if he can get 
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together half the value by fair means. His adven- 
tures while accomplishing this are many and excit- 
ing ; but for strength as of a Jan Ridd he could not 
have won through them. He becomes a vagabond, 
and is pilloried and nearly whipped: he becomes a 
smuggler and nearly falls into the clutches of the 
law: he is imprisoned by a jealous rival: he has to 
fight in a cave for his life, and for a hidden treasure 
which he has unearthed and which ultimately achieves 
the winning of the birthright. With all this is inter- 
woven a moderate and reasonable amount of sweet- 
hearting. The scene is laid in Cornwall, principally 
around Kynance Cove; but though Mr. Hocking 
pays some attention to landscape, he does not in 
other respects overload his story with local coloring. 
He has written an unpretending but not uninterest- 
ing romance. London Academy. 


Bubbles. By Fannie E. Newberry, author of ‘‘Im- 
press of a Gentlewoman,’’ etc. LIilustrated by 
Victor A. Searles. 340 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

‘*The Olney’s were a good and somewhat aristo- 
cratic family, who had for several generations occu- 
pied the same house.’’ Their son, Romayne, marries 
‘* Marjorie Dunlap, the beautiful daughter of a de- 
partment clerk ina great establishment of a neigh- 
boring city,’’ where the son was at work. Marjorie 
spends more than Romayne's income and many com- 
plications and much shopping and unpaid bills ensue, 
all fully described. 


By Adverse Winds. By Oliphant Smeaton. 448 pp. 
12mo, 85 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Scotland and Australia are in turns the scene of the 
story. A Scotch professor, of an old family and pos- 
sessing wealth, one day finds himself ruined through 
unfortunate investments, and is on the point of sell- 
ing his old home to pay his debts when he is saved by 
an old friend from Australia, a millionaire. To repay 
the debt, his pride exacts of his son, when arrived at 
manhood, that he shall marry the daughter of the 
Australian. This leads to many complications and 
unhappy episodes. Publishers’ Weekly. 


By a Hair’s Breadth. By Headon Hill. 307 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Opening in the office of the chief of the Russian 
third section, this novel weaves its sensational inci- 
dents about the visit of the Czar to Vienna and Paris, 
and is written with some superficial knowledge of 
conditions ,but none of the real life portrayed. 


By Right of Sword. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
author of ‘‘ Sir Jaffray’s Wife,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
333 pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.03. 


Captains Courageous. A Story of the Grand Banks. 
By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated. 323 pp. I2mo, 
$1 10; by mail. $1.26. 

See review. 


Castle Sombras. An Historical Romance. By Her- 
bert Greenough Smith, author of ‘‘ The Romance 
of History.’’ 200 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

The date of this novel is 1524, the scene Yorkshire, 
and the incidents are of the most theatrical char- 
acter. 


Cedar Star, The. By Mary E. Mann, author of ‘ Su- 
sannah,’”’ etc. With frontispiece. 317 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02 


Chimes from a Jester’s Bells, Stories and Sketches 
by Robert J. Burdette. Part I, The Story of 
Rollo. Part II, Stories and Sketches. With illus- 
trations by Louis Braunhold. Cover design by 
Robert J. Burdette, Jr. 265pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.04. 
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Christmas Carol in Prose, A. Being a Ghost Story of 
Christmas. By Charles Dickens. With portrait. 
224 pp. + 18mo, leather, 75 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 

No other story-teller has seized the real value and 
meaning of Christmas as thoroughly as Dickens. 
The ‘Christmas Carol’’ is unique in the simplicity 
and force with which it shows the hold which mem- 
ories of childish pleasures have upon the imagination 
— even the imagination of selfish old age. No other 
Christmas tale has added to the mental life of our 
generation so long a list of delightful personalities. 

Hartford Post. 


Count of Nideck, The. Adapted from the French of 
Erckmann Chartrian by Ralph Browning Fiske. 
Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 377 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

An old-fashioned romance of the closing scenes of 
feudal German life near Tubingen in 1780, and little 
like the later realistic novels of the two collaborateurs 
whose work is here adapted. 


Cousin Betty. (La Cosuine Bette.) By H. De Balzac. 
Translated by James Waring, with a preface by 
George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 484 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is one of Balzac’s masterpieces. 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Cuban Amazon, A. By 
With frontispiece. 
mail, gI cents. 

A poorly constructed and sensational story, based 
on an adaptation of various incidents in the life of 

Evangeline Cisneros, the well-known Cuban prisoner. 


Virginia Lyndall Dunbar. 
295 pp. I2mo, &o cents; by 


Cupid’s Game With Hearts, A tale as told by Docu- 
ments. Illustrated by Stella Alys Wittram. 
Quarto, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Dagger and the Cross, The. A Romance. By Joseph 
Hatton, author of ‘‘ By Order of the Czar,’’ etc. 
With frontispiece. 383 pp. 12mo, gocents; by 
mail, $1.02. 


Daughter of the Klephts; or, A Girl of Modern Greece. 
By Isabella Fyvie Mayo (Edward Garrett), author 
of ‘* By Still Waters,’’ etc. With six illustrations 
by W. Boucher. 358 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.15. 

The sub-title of Mrs. Mayo’s well-written and 
exciting narrative is slightly misleading, as the time 
when th@ events described in the book take place is 
the first quarter of the century. It is the Greece of 
Lord Byron’s time, the Greece that was manfully 
struggling for the independence which was granted 
to her by the treaty of London in 1827. Weare first 
introduced to Patience Hedges, the heroine, at a 
boarding-school in Paddington Green, a district 
which was then quite rural. Her parents are un- 
known, although the reader is soon told that they are 
in Greece, and that the father is taking a leading part 
in the war of independence. In process of time 
Patience also goes to Greece. She is then in her 
twenty-first year, and has arrived with certain Greeks 
from London to look for her father. She never sees 
him, for news comes to Zante, where Patience is at 
the time, that her father has died in one of the 
battles with the Turks. A rear later Patience is at 
Missolonghi, and the author gives a stirring descrip- 
tion of the horrors endured by both Turks and 
Greeks during the siege. The story ends at Athens, 
as the century is nearing its forties. Patience has 
become Mrs. Pharmakes, and is at length happy and 
contented. It isa pretty, interesting, and will-eid 
story. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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David Elginbrod. By George MacDonald, author of 
‘*The Seaboard Parish,’’ etc. Lavender Series. 
426 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 
35 cents. 

The author’s first novel, published in 1862, he 
was then thirty-eight, and much given to mysticism, 
mesmerism and the ‘‘ biology ’’ of that day. It was 
the first novel of his to attract critical attention. 


Dead Selves. By Julia Magruder, author of ‘‘ The 
Princess Sonia,’ ‘‘ At Anchor,’’ etc. 260 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Not only a fine and interesting story, ‘‘ Dead 
Selves’ takes a high position as a study of character 
and its development. Its analysis of feeling and 
motive is delicate and searching; and this, together 
with the evolution to ‘‘ higher things,’’ is so vitally a 
part of the story, that it heightens and intensifies its 
engrossing interest. FHlartford Post, 


Dealing With the Firm of Dombey and Son, Wholesale, 
Retail and for Exportation by Charles Dickens. 
With introduction and notes by Andrew Lang. 
In'two volumes. With the original illustrations. 
The Gadshill edition. 527, 535 pp. 12mo, $2.40; 
by mail, $2.73. 

This edition is in large type, which makes each of 
the two volumes somewhat bulky, but readable. 
Mr. Lang's introduction is both bibliographical and 
critical. The novel appeared in 1848, and was written 
when Dickens was an overworked man. 


Diana Victrix, A novel. By Florence Converse. 
362 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The scenes are in New Orleans, the White Moun- 
tains, New York and Boston. The Southern type of 
woman is contrasted with the Northern very fairly 
and in an effective way; the modern tendency to 
very strong friendships between women forms an jn- 
teresting feature of the story; and the aim and 
aspirations of the modern bachelor woman are de- 
lineated with much skill. Two of the leading char- 
acters are young women from Boston, college grad- 
uates, and their experiences in a New Orleans 
family, and the experiences of the family also, are 
set forth with admirable knowledge and effect. 


Dog of Constantinople, A. By Izora C. Chandler, author 
of ‘‘ Anthe,’”’ ‘‘ Three of Us,’’ etc. Illustrated 
by the author. 215 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.23. 

The story of a yellow dog of Constantinople told 
with sentimental extravagance and illustrated with 
half-tone photographs and drawings. The moral is 
sound and healthy though the style is strained. 


Dreams of Dania, The. By Frederick Langbridge, 
author of ‘‘ Sent Back by the Angels,”’ etc. With 
illustrations by J. B. Yeats. 309 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

‘“The Dreams of Dania’’ is a story of Irish life, 
told with freshness of style, and full of rollicking 
humor, which surprises the reader into frequent 
laughter. The story appeared in serial form in the 
Leisure Hour, and it was then that it first attracted 
our attention. The book isa great advance on Mr. 
Langbridge’s former works, and should do much to 
enhance his reputation as a novelist. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Drones Must Die, The. By Max Nordau, author of 
‘* Degeneration.’’ Translated from the German. 
526 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.20. 

The romance presents certain conditions of German 
life in Paris, and it is wonderful how the German 
takes to it. Max Nordau’s romance is pathetic in 
part, and many of his situations are distinctly dra- 
matic. The characters are numerous, and through- 
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out the volume runs that peculiar idea of the author, 
which is that nature is aggressive and that useless 
members of the human family must succumb. 

N. Y. Times. 


Exiled from Two Lands, By Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of ‘‘ The Search for Andrew Field,’’ etc. 
IIg pp. I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Express Messenger and Other Tales of the Rail, The. By 
Cy Warman. 238 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. : 

Cy Warman rarely goes straying after false gods. 
He is the Homer of the round-house and the section 
gang, and probably saw ‘“‘ predestination in the stride 
o’ yon connectin’ rod”’ long before Kipling wrote of 
it. In the volume of stories of the rail just issued 
he is at his best. The tale of ‘‘The Express Mes- 
senger,’‘ from which the book takes its title, is decid- 
edly dramatic; and ‘‘The Locomotive That Lost 
Herself’’ is an excellent example of how interesting 
he can make technicalities. The title of the final 
tale, ‘‘Scraptomania,’’ might lead one to believe it a 
monograph on certain phrases of collecting news- 
paper clippings. Buton reading it proves to be a 
narrative concerning one ‘‘ Scrappy Jones,’’ who 
fought his way through life for fighting’s sake. 

N.Y. Times. 


Eye of Istar, The. A Romance of the Land of the 
No Return. By William Le Queux, author of 
‘‘Zoraida,’’? etc. With illustrations by Alfred 
Pearse. 382 pp. I2mo, 90$cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

See review. 


Federal Judge, The. A novel. By Charles K. Lush. 
355 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.03. 
See review. 


Flame-Flower and Other Stories, The. Written and 
illustrated by Jas. F. Sullivan. 285 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Fortune’s Footballs. By G. B. Burgin, author of ‘‘ Tom- 
alyn’s Toast,’’ etc. 272 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

The character drawing is firm and clear, and the 
interest is capitally maintained. The story opens 
with acircus procession through Enfield. A boy on 
a bicycle comesinto collision with the elephant. The 
elephant does not suffer, but being annoyed he picks 
up the boy andthrows him through a pastry-cook’s 
window. The mahout on the elephant strikes him 
with a spiked stick, whereupon the mahout is flung 
through the same window. He isa loafer, picked 
up by the circus proprietor for the occasion. His 
name is Vane, and he is one of those ridiculous crea- 
tures who, because they have walked in a procession 
ata pantomime, imagine that they are full-blown 
actors. The boy who caused the accident is a servant 
in the house of Mr. Blythe, the playwright, and this 
gentleman feels bound to do something for this circus 
man Vane, sohe sends his daughter, Esyth Blythe, 
to fetch Vane up to the house. Cranstone Blythe is 
unfortunately addicted todrink. His daughter looks 
after him generally, but at times he eludes ‘her and 
lays in a secret stock of brandy in a cupboard and 
hasadebauch. This occurs when Vane is in the 
house. Vane discovers Blythe’s weakness, takes 
advantage of it and manages to make Blythe write 
a play which he steals. The playwright then dies 
and we follow the fortunes of the villain, who tries to 
matry Esyth. She has a lover already, but to attain 
certain ends she promises to marry Vane when 
his play has been produced successfully. In the 
meantime Esyth plots against Vane and at the psy- 
‘chological moment the theft of the play is exposed, 
the thief is denounced, and eventually all ends hap- 
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pily. There is'a secondary plot connected with 
another swindler, who steals patents relating to elec- 
tric light inventions, and there are numerous char- 
acters, every one of them well defined and cleverly 
conceived. London Publishers’ Circular. 


For the Love ‘of Tonita and Other Tales of the Mesas. 
By Charles Fleming Embree. 265 pp. 16mo, 
gocents ; by mail, 99 cents. 

Characteristic and breezy stories of the Southwest, 
by a new author. Full of romantic interest and with 
an unusually humorous turn. The book, coming from 
a new writer, is likely to bea real surprise. 

Lies World. 


Fountain Sealed, A. A novel. By Sir Walter Besant, 
author of ‘‘ The Master Craftsman,’ etc. LIllus- 
trated. 300pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Gods Arrive, The. By Annie E. Holdsworth, author 
of ‘‘ Joanna Traill, Spinster,’’ etc. 344 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This story is an acute study of the character ofa 
modern woman. Two main influences shape her 
career—professional life in London, and life on a 
country farm. Hartford Post. 


Golden Crocodile, The. By F. Mortimer Trimmer. 
318 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The central idea involves the accidental discovery 
of a rich vein by a young Englishman in a place diffi- 
cult and dangerous of approach. A smooth rascal 
who has discovered the secret seeks to jump the 
claim and later when the case is taken into court to 
murder the claimants by setting fire to their house, 
but is happily frustrated by the bright idea of a 
monogamous Mormon bishop’s only daughter with 
whom the young Englishman is in love. One of the 
mysteries that excite the curiosity of the reader is 
how the villain, who was supposed to have been 
hurled into a frightful abyss by a party of vigilantes 
in the opening chapters, is enabled to return to work 
mischief, but the explanation is simple. The love 
episodes are well contrived and natural. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Good Luck. By L. T. Meade, author of ‘‘ A Princess 
of the Gutter,’’ etc. Illustrated. Second edi- 
tion. 268 pp. I2mo, 7ocents ; by mail, 81 cents, 

Mrs. Elizabeth (or Lillie) Thomas Meade has writ- 
ten in the last twenty years some fifty to sixty chil- 
dren’s Sunday-school stories of which this is one. The 
scene is in London, the action is among the lower 
shop-keeping class, and there is a stolen £5 note and 
the usual things happen. 


Half-Text History. Chronicles of School Life. By 
Ascott R. Hope, author of ‘‘Cap and Gown 
Comedy,”’ ‘‘Stories,’’ etc. 336pp. I2mo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.47. 

Stories of English school-boy life told as reminis- 
cence and closely studied from the conditions of 
twenty and thirty years ago. 


Hermit of Nottingham. A novel. By Charles Conrad 
Abbott. 332 pp. gocents; by mail, $1.02. 
Extremely favorable as has been the reception 
accorded Dr. Abbott’s previous novels, this book is a 
marked advance over anything in fiction he has yet 
written. Publishers’ Weekly. 


History of the Lady Betty Stair, The. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell, author of ‘‘ Children of Destiny,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by Thule de Thulstrup. 144 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

See review. 

House of Armour, The. By Marshall Saunders, author 
of ‘Beautiful Joe,’’ etc. With frontispiece. 
543 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 
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A long novel, whose scene is laid in Halifax, in 
modern life, simple in its plot, construction and con- 
versation, and very Canadian in spirit. 


Hunted Through Fiji; or,” Twixt Convict and Cannibal. 
By Reginald Horsley, author of ‘‘ The Yellow 
God,’’ etc. With six illustrations by J. Ayton 
Symington. 316 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


In Kedar’s Tents. By Henry Seton Merriman, author 
of ‘‘ The Sowers.’’ 331 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Quixotic self-sacrifice is the central motive of Mr. 
Merriman’s new novel, ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,’’ the scene 
of which is, with the exception of the first two chapters, 
entirely laid in Spain, the period being that of the 
Carlist War of sixty years ago. The hero is an im- 
pulsive young Irishman, who in order to divert 
suspicion from a brother barrister who has mixed 
himself up with the Chartists, taken part in a riot, 
and is in danger of being arrested on a capital charge, 
executes a sudden ‘‘bolt’’ to Spain. The ruse is 
successful, but Conyngham pays dearly for his gener- 
osity. A compromising document, of the contents of 
which he is entirely ignorant, is entrusted to his care 
by a treacherous Spaniard. This letter, which relates 
to the organization of a plot against the person of the 
Queen, is lost through no fault of his, and his path 
is everywhere beset with spies and assassins, while 
the father of the man whom he is supposed to have 
killed in the Chartist riot comes hot-foot on his track. 
From this danger Conyngham escapes, but his con- 
nection with the letter involves him in a labyrinth of 
deadly peril. General Vincente, however, the Royal- 
ist General with whose daughter Conyngham has 
fallen in love, believes in his innocence, and employs 
him in the desperate and heroic stratagem oy which 
the conspiracy against the Queen is foiled. The 
climax of the story is reached in a thrilling scene in 
which the General’s daughter, having changed car- 
riages with the Queen, impersonates the latter to 
give her time to escape, while her father, with Con- 
yngham, an old priest and a few followers, keep the 
mob at bay. The story is well told, and with a felici- 
tous appreciation of the traits of Spanish character. 

London Spectator. 


Invisible Man, The, Agrotesqueromance. By H.G. 
Wells. 279 pp. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 


Mr. H. G. Wells correctly speaks of this volume as 
a grotesque romance. Halfway through the book we 
are told that the invisible man is Mr. Griffin, a med- 
ical student of University College, who by strictly 
scientific methods has succeeded in rendering himself 
invisible. His clothes he cannot deal with in the 
same manner, and the story tells how many and 
various are the complications which follow. As a 
literary four de force the book has considerable 
merit ; butit does not become interesting or attrac- 
tive at any point. The writer’s skill in depicting the 
conduct of the inhabitants of a village in which the 
invisible man endeavors to reside in peace is hardly 
equal to the occasion. London Atheneum. 


John Armiger’s Revenge. By P. Hay Hunter, author 
of ‘‘Sons of the Croft,’’ ‘‘ James Inwick,’’ etc. 
250 pp. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

John Armiger, the son of a Scotch crofter, and 
minister of Casterton, had wooed and won, as he 
thought, Sophy Warden, the only daughter of the 
chief farmer in the parish. Soon, however, she met 
Robert Meldrum, the minister of Kilpallat, a 
neighboring parish ; and as he seemed a much more 
eligible parti, she jilted poor Armiger and married 
Meldrum. Before very long Meldrum fell into in- 
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temperate habits, which led to a trial before the 
General Assembly, in which he would have been 
found guilty, but for the brilliant defense made for 
him by Armiger. This kindness was John Armiger’s 
revenge, and the whole story how it came about has 
been told with wonderful vigor and ‘power. The two 
charagters of Armiger and Meldrum are sketched 
with insight and ability, and the minor persons of the 
story set before the reader are drawn with hardly less 
skill. Of course, John Armiger has his consolations 
for his love misfortunes; and the maid, Maisie, 
whom he marries at last—and, indeed, ought to have 
married much earlier—is a very delightful young 
person. All through, the tale is healthy and invigo- 
rating ; it is redolent of the real atmosphere of the High- 
lands, and is in all respects a distinct and a complete 
success. London Bookseller, 


John Marmaduke. A Romance of the English Inva- 
sion of Ireland in 1649. By Samuel Harden 
Church, author of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, a History.’’ 
Illustrated by Albert Grantley Reinhart. 328 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Samuel Harden Church’s story of ‘‘ John Marma- 
duke,”’ is really a pendant to his ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell: 
A History.”’ Itis a romance of the English invasion 
of Ireland by the Parliamentary army in 1649, which 
Mr. Church calls ‘‘ the most misunderstood incident 
in the commonwealth period of English history.” 
The tale opens with Cromwell’s son-in-law, General 
Henry Ireton, in the county of Wicklow, awaiting 
Lord General Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
That great figure dominates the closing chapters. 
One of Cromwell’s captains is John Marmaduke. and 
his scoutmaster typifies the hatred of the Irish felt by 
the entire English Army and nation of that day. 
‘* May’s History, giving an exaggerated description 
of the Irish massacres of English settlers in the plan- 
tation of Ulster, had been in print for two years. 
The Parliamentarians had all read it with horror and 
had resolved to avenge the atrocities it narrated—yea 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.”’ 

Philadelphia Record. 


Knights of the Round Table, The. Stories of King 
Arthur and the Holy Grail. By William Henry 
Frost. Illustrated by Sydney Richmond Bur- 
leigh. 281 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

In this volume—a successor not a sequel to ‘‘ The 
Court of King Arthur’’—Mr. Frost retells in his char- 
acteristically happy way many of the old stories of 
Arthur’s Knights, chiefly those which relate to the 
quest of the mystic Grail. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Last Three Soldiers, The. By William Henry Shelton. 
Illustrated. 324 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
See review. 


Little Masterpieces. By Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. Fall of the House. Usher Ligeid. 
The Cask of Amontillado. The Assignation. 
MS. found in a Bottle. The Black Cat. The 
Gold Bug. With frontispiece. 267 pp. 18mo, 
25 cents ; by mail, 30 cents. 


Lourdes. By Emile Zola, author of ‘‘Rome,’’ etc. 
Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. In two vol- 
umes. ‘‘ The Three Cities.’’ New edition, revised 
and corrected. 377, 400 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.71. 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Ernest 
Vizetelly’s authorized translation of M. Zola’s ‘‘ Lout- 
des,’’ the first of the ‘‘ Trilogy of the Three Cities.” 
‘*Lourdes,’’ says M. Zola in his preface, ‘‘ the grotto, 
the miracles, are, indeed, the creation of that need of 
the Lie, that necessity for credulity, which is a chat- 
acteristic of human nature. * * * Lourdes grew 
up in spite of all opposition, just as the Christian reli- 
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gion did, because suffering humanity, in its despair, 
must cling to something, must have some hope; and, 
on the other hand, because humanity thirsts after illu- 
sions. In a word, it is the story of the foundation of 
all religions.’’ This is the greatest of all M. Zola’s 
books, and many passages are of exquisite beauty, 
while the objectionable features that have marred so 
many of his novels are here far less conspicuous. 

N. Y. Sun. 


Love and Company (Limited), By John Wernberny 
and Another. 113 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
63 cents. 

The hero and heroine are introduced ina New York 
conservatory; they have been discussing love and 
friendship, and although they are indifferent to each 
other, have agreed to experiment in love-making. 
According to the terms of the agreement their im- 
pressions and experiences are to be recorded in jour- 
nals which are to be exchanged in a given time. The 
story is thereafter told in introductory chapters, fol- 
lowed by passages from the diaries of the lovers, 
dated Newport, Fairhaven, and finally Stresa. 

Publishers’ Weekly 


Lying Prophets. A novel. By Eden Phillpotts, author 
of ‘‘Down Dartmoor Way,’’ ‘‘The End of a 
ll etc. 496pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.03. 

When a novel begins with a landscape painter anda 
beautiful country damsel whom he makes his model, 
the practiced novel reader has only too good reason to 
fear the result. Nor is asprinkling of the Cornish 
dialect a mitigating circumstance. We confess we 
were rather set against ‘‘ Lying Prophets ’’ at our first 
acquaintance with it upon these grounds, but in the 
end our own forebodings only exemplified the title. 
We have not read a better novel for manya day. 
The plot, if it can be called such, is, indeed, trite 
enough, yet it never loses its grip of the reader. 
The characterization of the actors is excellent. There 
are some fine touches of humor about it, but they are 
rare, for in the best sense of the word it is a religious 
novel. Instories of that kind, however, though we 
now and then meet with a Bowdlerized edition of a 
Michael Tregenza, we are never introduced to an 
Uncle Chirgwin. Though the general tone of the 
book is austere, it is thoroughly human. Joan Tre- 
genza (though she never knows it) is a heroine, and 
one that may compare with most in modern fiction. 
She suffers, but there is nothing pessimistic in the 
author’s treatment of her. He merely recognizes 
facts. London Times. 


Margot. By Sidney Pickering, author of ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of His Picture.’’ 317 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

Margot’s father, a rich Englishman, who had been 
estranged from Margot and her mother for years, at 
last sent his private secretary to Paris to find the girl. 
Margot was an art student, who, finding her means 
inadequate to complete her studies, became a book 
illustrator and supported herself comfortably. The 
story describes her art sorroundings and her friends. 
There had been a secret in her career which weighed 
upon her. The scene shifts between England, Paris, 
and Russia. The private secretary finally took charge 
of Margot himself. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Man of the Family, The. A novel. By Christian 
Reid, author of ‘‘ A Woman of Fortune,’ “ Ar- 
mine,’’ etc. 336pp. i12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. ; 

This is the story of a very charming lady of French 
descent and-her two delightful daughters who live in 
Louisiana. They live ona grand old place which is 
encumbered with a good-sized mortgage, held by a 
successful business man of feelings and manners far 
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removed from refined and womanly qualities dis- 
played by the three unfortunate occupants. The 
holder of the mortgage demands payment, knowing 
it cannot be made, and with the expectation of mak- 
ing a proposal which he knows full well will never be 
accepted. When this critical point is reached the 
characters of the two girls are prominently brought 
out. Both attempt to do something to avert the im- 
pending blows—for two dark things threaten the 
devoted little family. One of the sisters discovers 
traces of buried treasure on the old family estates in 
Santo Domingo. The story follows her efforts to 
secure this wealth before the time set for the pay- 
ment of her mother’s note. Adventures of an inter- 
esting character are met with and a very pretty love 
thread is woven into the narrative. 

Hartford Post. 


Man Who Was Good, The. A novel. By Leonard 
Merrick, author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Philis- 
tines,’ etc. 315 pp. I2mo, 90cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 


Misfortunes of Elphin and Rhododaphne, The. By 
Thomas Love Peacock. Illustrated by T. H. Town- 
send. With an introduction by George Saints- 
bury. 261 pp. With notes. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.62. 

This Welsh story, laid in the Arthurian period, is 
pronounced by Mr. George Saintsbury to be the one 
of Peacock’s novels this accomplished critic best 
likes, as it presents the author’s style at its best and 
in one character Seithenyn shows his highest powers. 


New Man, The. A Chronicle of the Modern Times. 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 487 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

As a story ‘‘ The New Man’”’ is made interesting by 
studies of real life and descriptions of typical charac- 
ters in Germany and in America, the author showing 
intimate acquaintance with certain aspects of society 
in both countries, an acquaintance arguing unusual 
opportunities for observation and unusually alert 
perceptions ina mind evidently given, for the most 
part, to philosophic reflection. The doctor takes the 
ground that the progress of the social order which 
has resulted in the development ot a New Woman 
has also brought forward a New Man, and it is to the 
discussion of our social problems from the New Man’s 
point of view that his novel is devoted. The subjects 
more or less fully presented are education, the rela- 
tions of the New Man and the New Woman, the 
estate of marriage, the conduct of the modern’ house- 
hold, the newspaper as a factor of the present situa- 
tion, the influence currently exerted by science and 
philosophy, and, in short, nearly the whole range of 
topics that the new man is likely to encounter. The 
author’s views are clearly set forth, rarely as finali- 
ties, as he does not appear to be the advocate of cut- 
and-dried theories, but as the provisional findings of 
a student who observes passing phenomena with 
heedful attention, and reasons on what he sees with 
unbiased judgment. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Old Ebenezer. By Opie Read, author of ‘‘ My Young 
Master,’’ etc. Illustrated. Opie Read’s Select 
Works. 345 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents. 

The scene is laid in the southwest and the charac- 
ters are the lawyer, village editor, banker, etc., of a 
small town, and while the conversation is common- 
place and the motives vulgar the narrative is con- 
structed with skill. 


Old Curiosity Shop, The. By Charles Dickens. - With 
an introduction and notes by Andrew Lang. 
Gadshill edition. In two volumes. With the 
original illustrations. 370, 363 pp. 12mo0, $2 40; 
by mail, $2.73. 
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Mr. Lang in an apologetic preface admits that this 
story is not for ‘‘ case-hardened critics.”’ 


On the Edge of a Moor. By the author of ‘‘ Probable 
Sons,’’ etc. Illustrated. 247 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

“On the Edge of a Moor”’ is an interesting 
narrative of the means by which a city girl, living for 
a time among rough, untutored country people, 
—— an influence for good to her entire neighbor- 

ood. 


Orgeas and Miradon, With Other Pieces. By Frederick 
Wedmore. 124 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
by mail, $1.00. 

These imaginative pieces ‘‘ were conceived’’ the 
author says in his preface ‘‘in hours when that which 
was borne in most strongly on the mind was the 
unfashionable truth that even in a time of busy 
ambition for material things the deepest need of 
nearly every human life is still human affection.’’ 
‘*Orgeas and Miradon’’ appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century and the ‘‘ Poet on the Wolds’’ in the Fort- 
nightly. The third tale is ‘‘ To Nancy,’’ of a music- 
hall girl and all are ‘‘ intense ’’ or intended to be. 


Phyllis in Bohemia. By L. H. Bickford and Richard 
Stillman Powell. Illustrations by Orson Lowell. 
233 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is the story of Phyllis leaving Arcadia to find 
Bohemia, and of her adventures there. Gentle satire 
‘of the modern literary and artistic youth and a love 
story running through all. 


Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. A Tale of the Siege of 
Detroit. By Colonel H. R. Gordon. Illustrated. 
300 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $ 1.15. 

It was the dream of Pontiac, asit had been of King 
Philip, nearly a century before, to unite all his race 
in a war of extermination against the pale faces. 
‘*The Englishmen,’ said he, ‘‘ have conquered the 
French, and now they will turn on us and make us 
their slaves, but that shall never be.’’ In his con- 
spiracy Pontiac had under his immediate control the 
Ottawas, Ojibwas, Pottawatomies and Wyandots. 
Colonel Gordon’s story introduces us to French 
Canadians as well as savages, to scouters, trappers and 
to brave backwoods women. In the romance Pontiac 
seeks to win a pale-face queen, Philadelphia Record. 


Prisoners of the Sea. A Romance of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Florence Morse Kingsley, author 
of ‘‘ Titus,’’ etc. 480 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 


Queen of the Jesters and Her Strange Adventures in Old 
Paris. By Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ Christine 
of the Hills,’’ ‘‘ A Puritan’s Wife,’’ etc. Illustra- 
ted. 289 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

An historical romance based on certain episodes in 
the life of Corinne de Montesson, a lady of title who 
earliest began ‘‘slumming’’ as a diversion. Estab- 
lishing herself in Rue de St. Paul, in the thieves’ 
quarter of Paris, for some thirty years before her death 
in 1779, she made her home a rendezvous for all 
classes, from the King who came often, to the lowest 
adventurer, with all sorts between. 


Roach & Co., Pirates, and Other Stories. By Hector 
Fuller. 236 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Ruth Bergen’s Limitations, A Modern Auto-da-Fé. By 
Marion Harland. 129pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. 

This isa well-told tale that will greatly interest 
those who are concerned about the controversy that 
has been, and still is, raging between conservatives 
and liberals in the matter of Biblical criticism. The 
story not only purports to be, but manifestly is, the 
narration of true events, which adds greatly to its 
power and importance. Philadelphia Times. 
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Salted With Fire. A Story of a Minister. By George 
MacDonald. 324 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
The moral of Dr. MacDonald’s new volume seems 
to be that out of evil comes much lasting good—that 
good is often ripened on sin, disgrace, and suffering. 
It is another tale from across the Border and the 
Scotch dialect is strong. The leading character—he 
can hardly be called a hero—is a minister of the Kirk, 
and one of those ignoble men who join the highest 
of professions without having the proper heart for 
the work. Asa divinity student he betrays the honor 
of a poor girl who waits upon him at his lodgings, and 
abandons her to her fate as soon as he becomes a 
minister. His crime, however, in due course, finds 
him out in his parish, through the girl herself, who, 
in her despair, gives way to drink, and is found there 
in a state of intoxication. Trouble and anguish un- 
speakable follow for each of them, but everything 
comes right in the end—thanks to a fever which 
transforms the character of the man completely and 
makes him see the error of his ways. He marries the 
betrayed girl, receives back his license from the 

church, and everybody is pleased all round. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Seamy Side of History, The. (L’Envers de 1’Histoire 
Contemporaine.) By H. De Balzac. Translated 
by Clara Bell. With apreface by George Saints- 
bury. 264 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, oe 

The two stories in this volume appeared the first in 

1847 and the second in 1840. Mr. Saintsbury agrees 

with most critics in pronouncing the later story some- 

what weak. It turnsona great secret society. ‘‘Z. 

Marian ’’ has an autobiographical interest as the hero 

has Balzac’s habits of work. 


Secret Rose, The. By W.B. Yeats. With illustra- 
tions by J. B. Yeats. 265 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.63. 

Mr. Yeats begins by repelling the reader of ‘‘ The 
Secret Rose ’’ and ends by claiming and holding his 
allegiance to the last page. The repulsion is pro- 
voked by what seems to bea needless vein of pumped- 
up ‘‘Celtic’’ eloquence in the stories. They are 
woven of rhythmic figures, of dreamy sentences, and 
the very commas seem bewitched. All this threatens 
to rob the faery romances of half their naive felicity. 
But we confess that in the long run Mr. Yeats con- 
quers in spite of himself. His mysticism gets so 
near to human emotion, human sympathies, that it 
forgets to be too mystical, and there is a throb of 
living hearts at the core of his most fantastic narra- 
tives. They are all spun from old Irish memories 
and dreams, and seem, indeed, the fruit of wander- 
ings in another world, so remote and so uncanny is 
their enchantment. If they need any improvement 
it is in respect of their construction. Mr. Yeats 
rightly throws vagueness over faery folk and scenes, 
but the telling of his tales could justifiably be more 
concise, more exquisite. Now the words get in the 
way of the reader with exasperating frequency. The 
last impression is of a born story-teller who has al- 
lowed artistic ambitions to warp the directness of his 
style. Fortunately, the witchery at the centre of these 
stories is powerful and retains its sway, making the 
book a delight to the reader. N. Y. Tribune. 


Seraphita. By H. DeBalzac. Translated by Clara 
Bell, with a preface by George Saintsbury. With 
frontispiece. 316 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Sheilah McLeod. A Heroine of the Back Blocks. 
By Guy Boothby, author of ‘‘ Dr. Nicola,’’ etc. 
With frontispiece. 255 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

The scene is laid in Queensland and the hero is a 
dare-devil young fellow who idles away his time in 
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disreputable company, and as a result gets into a 
scrape which almost costs him his life. One of his 
boon companions murders a detective in his presence, 
and, though innocent, he is arrested, tried, and found 
guilty of the crime. The judge sentences him to 
penal servitude for life, but luckily he manages to 
escape from the police who are guarding him, and in 
ashort time he reaches a place of safety. After a 
few years the authorities discover the truth about the 
murder, and so the escaped convict becomes once 
more a reputable member of society. Sheilah, the 
heroine of the book, is a charming character. She 
has long loved the unlucky outlaw, and she remains 
faithful to him to the end. The story of their court- 
ship is well told ; but indeed the entire book is unus- 
ually interesting and will afford ample entertainment 
to those who like spirited stories in which startling 
adventures play the leading part. N. Y. Herald. 


Soldier of Manhattan, and His Adventures at Ticonderoga 
and Quebec, A. By Joseph A. Altsheller, author 
of ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga.’’ 316 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

A young soldier of the Royal American troops tells 
his experiences during the French and Indian war. 
The descriptions of New York and Albany in that 
day are full of interest. The great battle in which 
Wolfe and Montcalm fell is vividly described. A 
character somewhat on the order of Cooper’s ‘‘ Spy ”’ 
early takes a fancy to the hero, and befriends him 
throughout in the most dangerous moments of his 
career. Love for a French maiden plays an important 
part in the young man’s career, and when the French 
are beaten she remains a willing captive to the young 
American officer. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Some Women’s Ways. By Mary Angela Dickens, 
author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Silence,’’ etc. Lavender 
Series. 325 pp. I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 
35 cents. 

The daughter of an illustrious father, Miss Dickens 
follows her sire’s calling. She has written some ex- 
cellent romances. In ‘‘Some Women’s Ways’”’ she 
describes the ways of her sex. In the nine stories 
Miss Dickens shows her versatility. N. Y. Times. 


Span of Life. By A. D. Hall. Drama Series. 236 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
This isa novel written froma melodrama which has 
for several years proved a ‘‘ money-maker.”’ 


Statue in the Air, The. By Caroline Eaton Le Conte. 
120 pp. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

A little romance.of highly imaginative cast in which 
an ingenious attempt is made to unify the primal 
human passions with the earliest forms of life. An 
allegory teaching the deathless power of love. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


St.Ives. Being the adventures of a French Prisoner 
in England. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 438 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

In August, 1893, Stevenson wrote: ‘‘ ‘ St. Ives’ will 
(to my mind) not be wholly bad. It is written in 
rather a funny style; a little stilted and left- 
handed ; the style of St. Ives; also, to some extent, 
the style of R. L. S. dictating. ‘St. Ives’ is unintel- 
lectual, and, except as an adventure novel, dull. But 
the adventures seem to me sound and pretty prob- 
able ; and it is alove story. Speed his wings.”’ The 
wings were clipped by Stevenson’s death, and upon 
Mr. Quiller-Couch fell the delicate responsibility of 
continuing the tale to its end, according to the 
author’s known plan, and as much as possible in the 
“rather funny style.’? We may as well say at once 
that this difficult task has been very beautifully 
accomplished. In the half dozen chapters with which 
Mr. Quiller-Couch supplements Stevenson’s thirty, 
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there is singularly little evidence of the tremendous 
break. The narrative flows on with so much smooth- 
ness and distinction that one is conscious merely of 
the fact that a subtle personality has fled from the 
text. that the rhythm, if we may so put it, has 
slightly changed. For the story itself, in spite of its 
author's slurring estimate, it bears comparison with 
the best of his fiction. It is not, we think, extrava- 
gant to see in ‘‘St. Ives’’ the sum of Stevenson’s 
best qualities, his capacity for patient plodding, his 
delight in fantastic invention, his joyous humor, his 
respect for the medium of words, his knowledge of 
men, and his insight, seldom shown and not much 
believed in by himself, to the natureof woman. The 
story is like a painter’s masterpiece, done on a small 
canvas ; the subject not so inspiring as might be, but 
the art exalted. N.Y. Times. 


Story of an Untold Love, The. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. 348 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
This is a love story clear and undisguised, but it 
includes within its action plenty of dramatic incident, 
an excellent description of student life in Europe, 
and an exceedingly interesting and accurate picture 
of the methods of modern journalism and the produc- 
tion of literary wares in New York City. 


Being a story of chivalry 
in the days of Henry III. By Edgar Pickering, 
author of ‘‘ An Old-Time Yarn,’’ etc. With six 
illustrations by Walter S. Stacev. 288 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


Stout English Bowman, A. 


Tales from “ McClure’s.” Humor. Burglars Three. By 
James Harvey Smith. The Joneses’ Telephone. 
By Annie Howells Frechette. A Yarn without 
a Moral. By Morgan Robertson. The King of 
Boyville. By William Allen White The Merry 
Thanksgiving of the Burglar and Plumber. By 
Octave Thanet. The Romance of Dulltown. 
By James W. Temple. Fairy Gold. By Mary 
Stewart Cutting. Illustrated. 186 pp. 18mo, 
20 cents; by mail, 26 cents. 


Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree 
Hill, By Bret Harte. 342 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

In ‘‘The Three Partners’’ there is something of 
the old magic with which Mr. Bret Harte delighted 
the world in his first stories of the forty-niners and the 
early Californian days. Demorest the dreamer, the 
practical Stacey and the boy Barker, who ‘‘ make 
their pile’ and go out into the world to spend it, are 
chivalrous types of the kind this author has drawn 
so often and so well, and their adventures are as 
interesting as ever. Mr. Jack Hamlin, light of heart 
and spick and span as usual, acts as the kindly Deus 
ex Machina and restores a runaway wife to her sorrow- 
ing husband, upsets the bad man’s best laid plans, 
and makes himself generally useful in his old good 
natured way, while Mr. Steptoe, who combines claim- 
jumping with murder, robbery, and other forms of 
crime, and whose real name is Horncastle, is a villain 
of the most satisfying sort. No reader will, we 
imagine, feel the least regret when Mr. Hamlin puts 
a bullet in this bad man’s brain. Not only is the 
world well rid of a most unpleasant person, but, 
furthermore, his wife, who has been deeply wronged 
in early youth, thereby becomes a widow, and, after 
mairying the gentle Barker, settles down torepair the 
constitutional wear and tear incidental to the life of 
an adventuress with a highly colored past. NV. Y. Sun. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By an Old Boy. With 
illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 312 pp. 
12mo, $1,50; by mail, $1.63. 

This edition is profusely illustrated with pictures 
drawn from Rugby and its neighborhood. 
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Two Altheas, The. By Edith E. Horsman, author of 
‘* Severn-side,’’ etc. Illustrated by G. Demain 
Hammond 393 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.29. 

A wandering love-story, laid in an English provin- 
cial town, besprinkled with comment and description 
and told from the standpoint of feminine sentiment. 
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Two Captains, The. By W. Clark Russell. Illus- 
trated by B. J. Rosenmeyer. 372 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Lovers of stirring fiction of the sea will find in this 

a story of adventure reminding them of Stevenson’s 

‘* Treasure Island.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. By Rowland E. 
author of ‘‘ Uncie Lisha’s Shop,”’ etc. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.04. 


To lovers of outdoor sport this little book, written in 
simple conversation form, will strongly appeal. Its 
descriptions of life in the woods in the heart of a 
famous game belt are careful yet spirited, and ama- 
teurs in dialect will enjoy the quaint Eastern and 
Canadian speech that variegates these descriptions 
with a natural human interest. With no attempt at 
anything more than the simple unfolding of one day 
after another which Uncle Lisha spends in this outing 
near to nature’s heart, the book has a quaint charm 
that mere ostentatious records often lack. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Robinson, 
308 pp. 


Unchaperoned. A novel. By Helen Riemensnyder, 
Victor Series. 210 pp. I2mo, paper, I5 cents; 
by mail, 20 cents. 


Ataseaside resort there is the designing young 
woman and the simple-minded one, and the latter 
gets the man, a wonderful young doctor. 


Under the Cuban Flag; or, The Cacique’s Treasure* 
By Fred. A. Ober, author of ‘‘ Travels in Mexico.”’ 
etc. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 316 pp. 
12mo, $1.10 ; by mail, $1.30. 

A thrilling story of adventure with the Cuban 
Insurgents, admirably told. The author has traveled 
over nearly every foot of ground in Cuba, and is 
thoroughly posted on Cuba and the Cubans, what led 
up to the present war, and what has taken place 
during the fight forindependence. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Under Two Flags. A novel. By ‘‘Ouida,’’ author of 
‘‘Tdalia,’’ etc. Two volumes in one. Illustrated 
from drawings by G. Montbard, engraved by E. 
Derbier. New edition. 396 pp. 8vo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.22. 


A reprint in a neat small 8vo of library guise of 
Ouida’s sixth novel, published in 1867 and one of her 
most popular works. The two flags are English and 
French and her typical guardsman is the hero. 


Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. By Marion Manville 
Pope. Illustrated. 199 pp. I2mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

See review. 


Van Hoff; or, The New Faust. By Alfred Smythe, 
author of ‘‘ Sir Dunstan’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘ The War- 
lock,’’ etc. With portrait. 321 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Alfred Smythe says in his preface that the keynote 
to his story is ‘‘ nothing is impossible.’’ The story 
has to do with certain experiments in occult science 
and is written in a nervous, hurried manner, well 
suited, perhaps, to the effort being made. 

Hartford Post. 


Vice of Fools, The. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Illus- 
trations by Raymond M. Crosby. 310 pp. 16mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

See Chicago Items. 
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Walled In. A True Story of Randall’s Island. By 
William O. Stoddard, author of ‘‘ Dab Kinger,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 134 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 


By Edna Lyall, author of 


Wayfaring Men. A novel. 
” etc. 452 pp. I2mo, 


**Doreen,’’ ‘* Donovan, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Edna Lyall deals liberally with people of the stage 
in ‘‘ Wayfaring Men.’’ Her knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life in a traveling theatrical company may be 
superficial, but, in so far as it goes, is truthful. The 
clever novelist is actuated by the generous desire to 
show that human virtues flourish and human hearts 
cherish the noblest sentiments in the rank and file of 
the profession. Miss Lyall’s novel is one of unflag- 
ging interest, written in that clear, virile style, with 
its gentle humor and dramatic effectiveness that 
readers well know and appreciate. The characters 
are portrayed with certain touch, the manly, self- 
reliant young man turned out of doors by the mock- 
philanthropist who had educated the boy ina fit of 
remorse for having lured his unworldly father into a 
swindling speculation; the sturdy-minded, almost 
heroic Scotch actor whose Christian training and 
reverence for established law carry him safely over 
the quicksand of a great temptation and support him 
in his lonely hopefulness of a brighter day, and the 
pure, healthy types of English and Irish girls, strong, 
lovable and womanly. On many pages of the story 
the writer reveals her sympathetic admiration for 
Ireland and the Irish. Philadelphia Press. 


Way of Fire, The. 
author of ‘‘ The Bishop’s Conversion.’’ 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Wedded for Pique. A novel. By May Agnes Flem- 
ing, author of ‘‘Guy Earlscourt’s Wife,’’ ‘A 
Wonderful Woman,’’ etc. 302 pp. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Window in Thrums, A. By J. M. Barrie. With an 
etching by Adrien Marcel. Cameo Edition. 177 
pp. 16mo, 90cents; by mail, 97 cents. 

A small-volumed edition, with the typea bit small 
for all but young eyes and a preface of personal con- 
fession. Mr. Barrie was asked to alter the end and 
make it pleasant, but did not. ‘‘Jess’’ was suggested 
by his mother and the novel was written rapidly, a 
chapter at a sitting. 


Widow Woman, The. A Cornish Tale. By Charles 
Lee. 222 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
Fortunately Mr. Lee does not bewilder us with too 
much of the strange western tongue, and the reader 
who knows nothing of Cornwall will be able to under- 
stand and appreciate this well-written story. Itisa 
pretty tale of everyday village life, and we find our- 
selves reading with considerable delight of the joys 
and sorrows, the courtships, the scandals, and the 

general gossip of the villagers. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


Won by the Sword. By J. Perkins Tracy, author of 
‘‘Shenandoah,”’ etc. Flag Series. 250 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents, postpaid. f 

A war story, based on Morgan’s raid into Ohio in 

1863. 


By Helen Blackmar Maxwell, 
244 pp- 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method of French Pronuncia- 
tion, Accent and Diction, The. French and Eng- 
lish. By M. and J. Yersin. Illustrated. 245 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The aim of this work is to accomplish the possible, 
namely: 1. To point out to foreigners why they do 
not pronounce well. 2. Having drawn their attention 
to the evil, to point out its remedy. 3. To give the 
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most important and minute explanations on every- 
thing appertaining to French diction, minu¢iz hither- 
to absolutely unknown to foreigners. 

Hartford Post. 


HISTORY. 


Battle of Franklin, Tennessee, November 30, 1864, The. 
A monograph. By Jacob D. Cox. With maps. 
351 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

See review. 


Border Wars of New England, Commonly Called King 
William’s and Queen Anne’s Wars, The. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. With many illustrations 
and maps. 305 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

A continuous account of the struggles commonly 
called King William’s and Queen Anne’s wars. In 
the general histories these stories are not connectedly 
told, so that there seems a place for this book. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


District School as It Was, The. By one who went to 
it. Edited by Clifton Johnson. Illustrated. 
I7I pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.00. 

This work has been out of print for some years ; it 
was first published in 1833 and met with a very favor- 
able reception ; it quaintly describes one of the early 
institutions of New England, now almost forgotten. 
Mr. Johnson has edited the work, introducing illus- 
trations, showing the character of the text-books 
from which our forefathers gathered their early 
education. Publishers’ Weekly. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings. The Later Georges . 


to Victoria. By Donald G. Mitchell. 294 pp. 
Indexed. i12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 


Evolution of France Under the Third Republic. By 
Baron Pierre De Coubertin. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With special 
preface and additions and introduction by Dr. 
Albert Shaw. 430 pp. Indexed. 8vo, Rony 
by mail, $2.48. 

See review. 


France Under Louis XV. By James Breck Perkins, 
author of ‘‘ France Under the Regency.”’ In 
two volumes. 496, 488 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.30. 

Mr. Perkins first describes the conditions in the 
capital and the provinces during the Ministries of 
Bourbon and Fleury, relegating the wars of the Polish 
and Austrian successions to separate chapters, and 
telling the stories of Duplex and Lally Tollendal 
before summarizing the reign of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour, that reign during which, as the uncrowned 
sovereign remarked, the expenses of her table were 
three and a half million livres, and in which, as was 
said by a less fortunate observer, the people became 
intolerant of the authority of the sovereign. In the 
second volume the topics are the Austrian alliance ; 
the combination against Frederick and its failure, its 
consequences aggravated for France by Louis’s ex- 
travagant abandonment of her possessions to Spain ; 
Choiseiel, his dealings in finance, commerce, manu- 
factures, and taxation, and final disgrace; the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits; the annexation of Corsica; the 
fall of Parliament; the partition of Poland, and the 
horrible, sordid end of all things for the monarch. 
The closing chapters describe the intellectual and 
social changes of the reign and the influence of 
literature, especially dwelling upon the theatre and 
economical writings, and ending with an estimate of 
Rousseau. N. Y. Times. 
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Gist of Japan, The. The Islands, their People and 
Missions. By the Rev. R.B. Peery, A.M., Ph. D. 
With illustrations. 317 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

‘“‘The Gist of Japan’’ does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive treatise of an exhaustless topic; it does 
pretend to cover the subject ; and whosoever is eager 
to know the ‘‘gist’’ of those matters Japanese in 
which westerners are most interested—the land, the 
people, the coming of Christianity, the difficulties 
and prospects of her missions, the condition of the 
native church—will find it set down in Dr. Peery’s 
book ina very interesting, reliable, instructive and 
condensed form. Philadelphia Times. 


Hawaiian Incident, The. An Examination of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Attitude toward the Revolution of 
1893. By J. A. Gillis. 106 pp. 12mo, paper, 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

The policy adopted by Mr. Cleveland toward the 
Sandwich Islands at the time of the dethronement of 
the Queen in 1893 was severely criticized. The author 
does not enter into the question of whether the Queen 
was responsible for her dethronement, neither does he 
make any special effort todefend or explain Mr. Cleve- 
land’s action. He thinks there has been a persistent 
misstatement of facts, and he wishes to offer the au- 
thentic facts of the situation as gathered from let- 
ters and statements of those taking active part in 
the overthrow of the throne, leaving it then to his 
readers to draw their own conclusions as to the con- 
duct of the man who was President of the United 
States. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Life in Early Britain. Being an account of the early 
inhabitants of this Island and the Memorials 
which they have left behind them. By Bertram 
C. A. Windle, D. Sc., M.D. With maps, plans 
and illustrations. 244 pp. Indexed. i12mo, 
$1.00 ; by mail, $1.12. 

‘* Life in Early Britain ’’ is an account of the early 
inhabitants of Great Britain, the subject matter of 
which was arranged originally for a course of lec- 
tures delivered at Mason College, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. The little book, which is profusely illustrated, 
is serviceable as an introduction to the study of pre- 
historic archzeology and to the larger works on that 
subject, the names of which are given in an appendix. 
We know of no book on the subject which gives such 
a degree of information in so small a space, and the 
illustrations which it contains bring clearly before 
the mind the discoveries which have been made in 
Great Britain’on.such subjects as the ‘‘ Palzoliphic 
Man,’’ the wild animals of the period, the flint in- 
struments, the cave dweller and his social life, the 
‘“ Neolithic Man,’’ the ‘‘ Bronze Period ’’ down to the 
Roman occupation of Britain. Thereare, of course, 
many valuable works on this subject, especially those 
by Sir John Lubbock, Professor Boyd-Dawkins and 
Sir John Evans; but Professor Windle’s book places 
the information within the reach of every reader and 
supplies a great fund of information regarding the 
conditions of life in the remote period previous to 
the Roman occupation, as well as the time immedi- 
ately following it. N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Rome, the Middle of the World. By Alice Gardner, 
author of ‘‘ Julian, the Philosopher,’’ etc. Illus- 


trated. 260 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Romance of Discovery, The. A Thousand Years of 
Exploration and the Unveiling of Continents. 

By William Elliot Griffis. Illustrated by Frank 

T. Merrill. 304 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.17. 

Dr. Griffis is the author of numerous popular works 
on historical subjects which are readable rather than 
profound, thanks to the prominence given to the 
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romantic in the scheme of composition. Probably 
no book has appeared recently which gives so just an 
estimate of exactly the amount each European nation 
contributed to the work of discovery of the New 
World as ‘‘ The Romance of Discovery.’’ This new 
volume of Dr. Griffis gives promise of being one of 
the most popular contributions to American history 
which has appeared during the present year. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Story of Japan, By R. Van Bergen, M. A. Illustrated. 
294 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

Mr. R. Van Bergen’s ‘‘ The Story of Japan,’’ is an 
extremely accurate as well as entertaining sketch of 
the history of Japan for school or home reading. Its 
numerous pictures are very valuable for a history, and 
are intelligible specimens of Japanese art. Map, 
index, and print are unexceptionable, and in the 
whole work we have been able to discover but one 
misprint, that of Lagoda for Ladoga, the name of an 
American ship. Mr. Van Bergen’s position, as a 
teacher in the Nobles’ School in Tokyo, and his knowl- 
edge of Dutch and Japanese, make this a trustworthy 
sketch of the history of Japan, and it is rendered 
attractive by a good many characteristic anecdotes 
and classic stories. Besides dealing not too roughly 
with the ancient mythology, he brings the story down 
to the present time, showing clearly, also, that the 
moving force in Japan and the creator of public 
opinion is still, as for a thousand years past, the gen- 
try, who constitute about one-tenth of the nation. 

N. Y. Post 


Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of National Preservation 
and Reconstruction. By William Conant Church. 
Illustrated. 473 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.27. 

The capital merit of this book is the clearness with 
which the author depicts Grant’s personal character 
and brings out the causes of his military success, a 
success the more remarkable because it was attained 
in the teeth not only of opposition in the field, but 
also of interference and obstruction on the part of his 
superior officers, who continued to overrule and 
trammel him until his promotion to the post of 
Commander-in-Chief gave him an almost absolute 
control of operations. Colonel Church shows that the 
accomplishment of Grant’s plans was, in no instance, 
due to luck, but that on the contrary, so far as acci- 
dent played any part in his campaigns, it told against 
him ; that he had his share of reverses to encounter, 
as in the first day’s battle at Pittsburg Landing, in the 
earlier movements against Vicksburg and in his 
furiously resisted march through the Wilderness; but 
that he differed from other contemporary Generals in 
this particular, that reverses and delays, instead of 
warping him from his purpose, served rather to in- 
tensify it, the result being that, while he might be 
temporarily foiled, he was never subjected to definite 
defeat. In this respect he can be compared with 
Marlborough alone among the great captains of 
modern times, and it is as true of the one as of the 
other that their victories were often won in defiance 
of the current rules of war, and are, consequently, 
exasperating rather than instructive subjects of study 
to those who would learn the art of war from books. 
The common sense of mankind, however, in gauging 
the competence of commanders, will always be 
governed by results rather than by methods, and will 
deem it a proof of superlative ability that, in the 
record of Marlborough or Grant there is no retreat 
from Russia, no Leipsic, and no Waterloo. We 
should add that Colonel Church is not only just to the 
general, but sympathetic toward the man, and that he 
succeeds in communicating to the reader his own 
feeling of cordial regard for the subject of the 
biography. N. Y. Sun. 


United States from the Earliest Times to the Landing of 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, The. The Romance of Col- 
onization. By G. Barnett Smith, author of ‘‘ The 
History of the English Parliament,’’ etc. With 
frontispiece. 320 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.22. 

Peer non-critical summary from received and 
familiar sources of the period of discovery in North 
America, compiled from general histories, which are 
often quoted in long passages. 


HYGIENE. 


Approaching Maternity. By John Ross Pancoast, M. D. 
Tenth edition. 37 pp. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.06. 

Simple, homely and plain directions, which have 
gone through ten editions in a year. 


Disorders of Digestion in Infancy and Childhood, The. 
By W. Soltan Fenwick, M. D. With illustrations. 

377 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $3.co. 
This discussion of dyspepsia in children is based on 
the notes of some five thousand cases in the Melina 
Hospital. ‘The first five chapters deal with the phy- 
siology of digestion in early life and the rest is occu- 
pied with a description of the diseases of the stomach 
encountered during the period of childhood. An 
appendix gives methods for the chemical examina- 

tion of the stomach and sundry recipes formulated. 


JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Adventures in Toyland. By Edith King Hall. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. 152 pp. Quarto, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


Animal Land. Where there are no People. By 
Katherine and Sybil Corbet. Illustrated. 12mo, 
oblong, 7ocents ; by mail, 80 cents. 

See review. 


Christmas Fairy, A. By John Strange Winter, and 
other stories by Frances E. Crompton and Mrs. 
Molesworth. Illustrated. 48 pp. Quarto, 35 cents; 
by mail, 43 cents. 


City of Stories, The, By Frank M. Bicknell. Illus- 
trated by Birch and others. 234 pp. Small 
quarto, go cents ; by mail, $1.05. 

These stories, short, light and given to a certain 
sort of humor, have appeared in S¢. Nicholas and 
Harpers’ Young People. They partake of the nature 
of juvenile extravaganza. 


Dear Old Nursery Rhymes, The. Illustrated by Con- 
stance Haslewood. 48 pp. Quarto, 70 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 


Doings of a Dear Little Couple, The. By Mary D. 
Brine, author of ‘‘ Grandma’s Attic Treasures.’’ 
Illustrated. 48 pp. Small quarto, 35 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


Games Book for Boys and Girls, The. A volume of old 
and new pastimes with original illustrations. 
192 pp. quarto, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 


Martha-Jane. Nursery Nonsense. By Martha Ann 
Krag—Florence Krag Reynolds. Illustrated by 
Virginia Hynson :Keep, i12mo, oblong, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.68. 


New Baby World, A. Stories, rhymes and pictures for 
Little Folks. Compiled from S?¢. Vicholas. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 200 pp. quarto, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.28. 
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LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Art and Life, and the Building and Decoration of Cities. 
A series of Lectures by Members of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, delivered at the Fifth 
Exhibition of the Society in 1896. 260 pp. I2mo, 
$1.90; by mail, $2.02. 

Ideals have their value in every place and at all 
times ; and nowhere is this more true than in the 
London that we know. In the pleasant little book 
before us we are gradually led up from general con- 
siderations of art in our daily life to -its detailed ap- 
plication to the surroundings of our business or our 
pleasure. By the names at the head of these five 
chapters we are gently persuaded that the knowledge 
of the expert craftsman is displayed for our benetit 
in each instance, and the individual note struck by 
each author adds its own strength to the harmony of 
the whole. London Academy. 


Bible and Islam ; or, The Influence of the Old and New 
Testaments on the Religion of Mohammed. Being 
the Ely Lectures for 1897. By Henry Preserved 
Smith, D.D. 319 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

This is an extremely interesting and informing 
study of the religion of Mohammed and one that will 
readily find a wide audience among students and 
reading men. There are ten chapters, devoted to 
such subjects as the “Apostle of Allah,’’ ‘‘ The Com- 
mon Basis in Heathenism,’’ ‘‘ The Koran Narratives,’’ 
‘The Doctrine of God,’’ ‘‘ The Divine Government,’’ 
“ Revelation and Prophecy,’ ‘‘ Sin and Salvation,’’ 
“The Service of God,’’ ‘‘The Future Life’’ and 
“Church and State.’? In aclearand easy manner the 
lecturer gives his listeners the benefit of his patient 
studies and he who reads the book feels under deep 
obligations, for he has acquired new ideas and sub- 
stantial information. Flartford Post. 


Elements of the Science of Religion. Part I. Morpho- 
logical. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1896. By 
C. P. Tiele. Intwo volumes. Vol. I. 302 pp. 
I2mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

The Edinburg Gifford lectures are intended to deal 
with religion as ascience. These lectures treat of 
the morphology of religion. In ten lectures to suc- 
ceed he will discuss the ontology of religion. The 
present volume takes up the conception, origin, and 
development of religion, nature religion, ethical re- 
ligion, the path of development for both and the 
share of the individual in this, past, present and to 
come. 


In a Plain Path. Addresses to Boys. 
J. Foxell, M.A. 200 pp. 12mo, 
mail, 85 cents. 

Contains twenty-four very short.sermons preached 
to boys of various ages, nearly all on some important 
virtue, as courage, truthfulness, obedience, self-disci- 
pline, ete. 


By the Rev. W. 
75 cents; by 


Lectures Before the Thompson Street Poker Club. New 
edition. Illustrated. 49 pp. smali quarto, 38 
cents ; by mail, 49 cents. 


Lectures on the Action of Medicines. Being the course 
of lectures on Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
delivered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital during 
the summer session of 1896. By T. Lauder 
Brunton, M.D.D.Sc. 673 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.60 ; by mail, $3.83. 

These discursive lectures on the action of drugs 
are reprinted from short-hand notes of lectures at 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital. They follow in outline 
the schedule for the examination in pharmacology of 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, aud 
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the author candidly says that he has given in the 
lectures only what his pupils could remember. Both 
treatment and contents are less exhaustive ard sys- 
tematic than in American text-books. 


Providential Order of the World, The. 
Balmain Bruce, D.D. 346 pp. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Relics of Primeval Life. Beginning of Life in the 
Dawn of Geological Time. By Sir J. William 
Dawson, LL.D. With sixty-five illustrations. 
236 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

‘*Relics of Primeval Life’’ is the substance of a 
course of lectures on pre-Cambrian Fossils, delivered 
in Lowell Institute, Boston, by the veteran Canadien 
geologist. These interesting lectures embedy a de- 
scription of the discovery of Hozoon Canadense 
in the pre-Cambrian rocks of Canada, and a lucid ex- 
position of the geological and biological implications 
connected therewith. London Times. 


Religions of Primitive Peoples. By Daniel G. Brin ton, 
A.M., M. D. American Lectures on the History 
of Religion. Second Series, 1896-1897. 264 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 1.10; by mail, 1.22. 

Dr. Brinton’s lectures, six in all, treat of the mean- 
ing, the origin and contents of primitive religions ; 
primitive religious expression in the word; in the 
object and in the rite, and the lines of development 
of primitive religions. They present the fruit of the 
latest and ablest scientific research in the subject, 
though necessarily, by reason of the limited space at 
the author’s command and the nature of the audience 
addressed, they deal with the subject more in outline 
than in detail. Dr. Brinton, moreover, has had the 
good sense to put into his explanation much of con- 
crete fact and of illustration of popular character. 
His treatment of such points with regard to religions, 
as the theologians and scientists have disputed over, 
seems, to a layman, eminently fair; the evidence for 
either side being given with impartiality, though 
often with the addition of the author’s comment. 
His consideration of the significance, form and rela- 
tion to one another of the simpler religious rites is 
particularly interesting, and will enlighten many 
whose acceptance of these performances does not 
probably include an understanding of their origin and 
primitive intention. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Scholar and the State, and Other Orations and Addresses, 
The. By Henry Codman Potter, D. D., LL. D. 
335 pp- I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

In ‘‘The Scholarand the State,’’ Bishop Potter gathers 
addresses made on various occasions during the past 
seventeen years—most of them since 1890. Very 
properly included is his famous Washington anniver- 
sary discourse in St. Paul’s Chapel, April 30, 1889, 
wherein he pictured the scorn of the Father of His 
Country at ‘‘the conception of the national govern- 
ment as a huge machine, existing mainly for the 
purpose of rewarding partisan service.’’ This address 


alone would be a valuable and most timely reprint. 
N. Y. Post. 


By Alexander 
Indexed. 12mo, 


LITERATURE. 


Literary History of the American Revolution, The, 
1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. Volume II, 
1776-1783. 527 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 2.25 ; by 
mail, $2.47. 

See review. 


Talks on the Study of Literature. By Arlo Bates. 260 
pp- Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The talks were given as a course of lectures deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the Lowell Institute of 
Boston two years ago. They are familiar even to the 
degree of seeming off-hand. The style is almost col- 
loquial. This freedom of expression enables the 
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author to meet his reader upon about the same footing 
as that upon which he met his audience. Naturally he 
appears more or less in his professional character as 
an instructor. It will not be unfair to his ‘‘ talks’ to 
say that they abound in schoolmasterful didacticism. 
Let the reader dip into the book at any point, and he 
will find something in the way of direction or of cau- 
tion for his guidance or safety. 

N. Y. Home Journal. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


American Railway, its Construction, Development, Man- 
agement and Appliances, The. By Thomas Curtis 
Clarke, John Bogart, M. N. Forney, E. P. Alex- 
ander, H. G. Prout, Horace Porter, Theodore 
Voorhees, Benjamin Norton, Arthur T. Hadley, 
Thomas IL. James, Charles Francis Adams, B. B. 
Adams, Jr. With an introduction by Thomas M. 
Cooley. With more than two hundred illustra- 
tions. 456 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.56. 

This volume is made up of a series of papers of great 
and permanent value, each of which is written by an 
expert and authority on his particular subject. A 
general introduction is written by Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley; Mr. Thomas Curtis Clarke writes of the 
Building of a Railway; Engineering is treated by 
Mr. John Bogart, State Engineer of New York ; Rail- 
way Passenger Travel by General Horace Porter, and 
soon. Among the articles of most interest to the 
non-professional reader are that on the Railway Mail 
Service, by Mr. Thomas lL. James, ex-Postmaster- 
General, and one on the ‘‘ Every Day Life of Railway 
Men,”’ by Mr. B. B. Adams, Jr. N.Y. Fest. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Appendicitis and Its Surgical Treatment. With a report 
of seventy-five operated cases. By Herman 
Mynter, M.D. 303pp. Indexed. 12mo0, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.16. 

The author has here weighed the evidence for and 
against operation in appendicitis. In America this 
is the usual treatment. In Europe it is not. Dr. 
Mynter concludes that the surgical treatment is 
proved by experience to be necessary and conserva- 
tive, least dangerous and most likely to end in health. 
The monograph covers the entire subject and reviews 
the American literature in particular with minute 
care. 


MUSIC. 


Three Operettas. By Henry C. Bunner. Music by 
Oscar Weil. With illustrations by C. D. Weldon 
and C.J. Taylor. 163 pp. 12mo, oblong, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.18. 

The titles are ‘‘ Three Little Kittens,’’ ‘‘Seven Old 
Ladies of Lavender Town,’’ and ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe.”’ 
The operettas are so simple as to be easily learned by 
little actors, for whom they are designed. The libret- 
tos are in Mr. Bunner’s happiest vein. Mr. Weil’s 
music is light and tuneful and easily caught. 

Publishers Weekly. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By James Carter 
Beard. Appletons’ Home Reading Books. Illus- 
trated. 275 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 59 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents. 

See review. 


Four-Handed Folk. By Olive Thorne Miller. The 
Riverside Library for Young People. With illus- 
trations. 201 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents. 
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Frail Children'of the Air, Excursions into the World 
of Butterflies. By Samuel Hubbard Scudder, 
Illustrated. 279 pp. Indexed. New edition. 
16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America, The. By 
Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E. With forty-six 
plates. 220 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.17. : 


Natural History. By R. Lydekker, W. F. Kirby, B. B. 
Woodward, R. Kilpatrick, R. I. Pocock, R. Bowd- 
ler Sharpe, W. Garstang, F. A. Bather, H. M. 
Bernaid. The Concise Knowledge Library. 
Illustrated. 771 pp. Indexed. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.72. 

This work aims to be a concise and popular ‘“ Nat- 
ural History,’’ at once accurate in statement, handy 
in form, and ready for reference. The several de- 
partments of zoological science are treated by special- 
ists, all of whom are distinguished as authorities and 
as original investigators. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Wild Neighbors, Out-door Studies in the United 
States. By Ernest Ingersoll, author of ‘‘ Friends 
Worth Knowing,’’ ‘‘Country Cousins,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 301 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

In ‘‘ Wild Neighbors’’ Mr. Ernest Ingersoll writes 

a series of essays on the habits and characteristics of 

the gray squirrel, puma, coyote, badger, raccoon, and 

other of our wild animals, and by combining the 
results of much original observation with some appro- 
priate extracts from Thoreau, Dr. Abbott, Kennicott 
and other writers, has produced a number of interest- 
ing chapters, which are satisfactorily illustrated. 

N. Y. Sun. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 


Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns, By Henry C. 
Shelley. With photographs by the author. 149 pp. 
16mo,g0 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 


A book of interest to all lovers of Robert Burns 
and of Scotland. The value of this little work is 
enhanced by the views of the homes and scenes 
which are placed by the side of the verses with 
which Burns has made them immortal. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


My Studio Neighbors. 
Illustrated by the author. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

See review. 


Sport Royal, I Warrant You ! 
Illustrated. 148 pp. 
$1.14. 

Mr. Martindale has hunted the lordly moose and 
found great excitement in it; but he also partici- 
pated with zest in expeditions after smaller game, 
and as we read his reminiscences of these trips we 
almost feel we were with him, gun in hand, so apt is 
his expression and interesting his subject matter. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


By William Hamilton Gibson. 
245 pp. Indexed. 


By Thomas Martindale. 
Quarto, $1.00; by mail, 


PERIODICALS. 


Cassier’s Magazine. Marine number. Seventeen 
articles, with over three hundred illustrations. 
560 pp. Quarto, $1.00; by mail, $1.28. 

First issued as a magazine, these seventeen articles 
by experts on various phases of construction and 
steam engineering are now published in book-form 
for reference and preservation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Everyone's Guide to Photography, containing instruc- 
tion for making your own appliances and simple 
practical directions for every branch of photo- 
graphic work. By E. J. Wall, F. R. P.S., author 
of ‘*The Dictionary of Photography,’ ete. 
Second edition. 246 pp. 18mo, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 


Magic Stage Illusions and Scientific Diversions, including 
Trick Photography. Compiledand-edited by Albert 

A. Hopkins, with an introduction by Henry 
Ridgely Evans. With four hundred illustrations. 
556 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.90; by mail, $2.29. 
This is about the most complete and comprehensive 
treatise on 1’ Art Magique and its kindred subjects 
yet published, and it deals not only with natural 
magic and legerdemain, but gives an interesting 
exposition of many stage illusions, which; as well as 
the tricks of the modern prestidigitateur are inter- 
esting in that they are largely based on ingenious 
applications of scientific principles. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives a general survey of the field of 
magic and mystery, from the temple tricks of the 
ancient Greeks to the spurious necromancy of 
Cagliostro, and the wonderful mechanical illusions and 
marvelous sleight-of-hand tricks of Robert Houdin, 
and down to the finished exhibitions of the late 
Herrmann and other wizards of our own age; while 
in that portion of the book devoted to photography 
there is, among other things, an explanation of the 
mechanism and methods of working of the kineto- 
scope, mutograph, and other instruments employed 
in the projection of moving pictures. N. Y. Post. 


Photography, Indoors and Out. A Book for Amateurs. 
By Alexander Black. Illustrated. 240 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


POETRY. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, The. Translated by 
the Rey. Henry F. Cary, together with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s translation of the new life. 
Edited with introduction and revised and addi- 
tional notes by L. Oscar Kuhns. Illustrated. 
476 pp. ~8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 

Professor Kuhns has for the most part discarded 
Cary’s own notes which, except in the matter of illus- 
trative passages from other parts, were not up to 
date and has made a brief but valuable series of 
annotations in which he often finds it necessary to 
correct actual errors of translation and to explain the 
obsolete words which Cary in his occasional imitations 
of Milton was fond of using. Professor Kuhns also 
furnishes an introduction, giving a biography of the 
poet and a description of the poem itself. 


Our Poetical Favorites. A selection from the best 
minor poems of the English language. By 
Asahel C. Kendrick. Two volumes in one. 
Illustrated. 543 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.75. 

_An issue in one volume of an anthology first pub- 

lished in two volumes in 1870 and re-issued often 

since, the last revision being in 1884. 


Poems of Love. From the best authors. Selected 
and arranged by Amy Neally. Illustrated. 235 pp. 
12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

A collection of short poems on phases of love, 
many of them vers de societé, and more than half 


a the lesser poets, while alarge share are ephem- 
eral. 


Selected Poems by George Meredith. With portrait. 
249 pp. I12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 
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There is infinite variety of entertainment to be 
had in this volume of sweet music in some of the 
simpler verses like ‘‘ Woodland Peace’’ and ‘‘The 
Skylark Ascending,’’ a touch of romance in ‘‘ The 
Young Princess,’’ a successful essay in the old ballad 
form, and through all the scent of apple orchards 
and the rich color of autumn leaves. Hereand there, 
as in his prose, Mr. Meredith becomes so cryptic and 
obscure that, like Touchstone, he seems to be in 
danger of breaking his shins over his own wit, but 
that he can treat a simple theme with exquisite grace 
is shown by such a gem as ‘‘ Mother to Babe: ”’ 


Fleck of sky you are, 
Dropped through branches dark, 
O, my little one, mine ! 
Promise of the star, 
Outpour of the lark ; 
Beam and song divine. 


See this precious gift 
Steeping in new birth 
All my being, for sign 
Earth to heaven can lift, 
Heaven descend on earth, 
Both in one be mine! 


Life in light you glass 
When you peep and coo, 
You, my little one, mine ! 
Brooklet chirps to grass, 
Daisy looks in dew 
Up to dear sunshine. N. Y. Sun. 


Voices of Doubt and Trust. Selected by Volney 
Streamer. 215 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

Brief selections in prose and verse from eminent 
authors who have discussed the high themes of God, 
immortality, and duty. Several contributions are 
now first published. The four sections are: Ques- 
tionings; Light on the cloud; Duty here and now; 
Trust. The volume may incidentally serve as an in- 
dex to some remarkable literature. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Whisperings of a Wind-Harp. By Anne Throop. With 
a prose poem introduction by Sadakichi Hart- 
mann. 26pp. 16mo, paper, $1.00, postpaid. 

Poems intense, yet not too intense, with a most in- 
tense prose-poem of a preface. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Book of Parliament, The. By Michael MacDonagh, 
author of ‘‘ Bishop Doyle,’’ etc. 452 pp. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

In this book Mr. MacDonagh gives a view of what 
he calls ‘‘the human side of Parliament.’’ He traces 
the progress of a Parliament from the General Elec- 
tion, when it is constituted by the votes of the peo- 
ple, until the day the Sovereign, on the advice of the 
Cabinet, pronounces the sentence of its dissolution. 
He describes ‘‘ the framework of the Legislature, the 
machinery by which it is worked, its chief officers, 
its ceremonies, usages and customs—quaint, old- 
world, and impressive—its curious contrasts of dread 
solemnity and light-hearted gaiety, the forces which 
move it and direct its course ; how Administrations 
are made, the duties of Ministers, the pleasures and 
woes of members of Parliament, how Public and 
Private Bills are passed, how Supplies are voted, the 
mode in which the proceedings of both Houses are 
reported for the newspapers, and the varied elements, 
aspects, and humors of Parliament, whether it be 
regarded as the historic temple of British liberties— 
with its sacred memories and its heart-stirring associa- 
tions, the scene of glorious achievements in oratory 
and statesmanship, the place where questions affect- 
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ing the well-being of the community are determined ; 
or the field upon which the great and exciting duel 
between parties is fought at close quarters.’’ The 
book is the fruit of nearly ten years’ first-hand obser- 
vation of the working of both Houses of Parliament, 
Mr. MacDonagh being a well-known figure in the 
Press Gallery. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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Christian Missions and Social Progress. A Sociological 
Study of Foreign Missions. By the Rev. James 
S. Dennis, D.D. Intwo volumes, Vol. I. Illus- 
trated. 464 pp. S8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.15. 
Contents: The sociological scope of Christian 
niissions ; The social evils of the non-Christian world ; 
Ineffectual remedies and the causes of their failure; 
Christianity the social hope of the nations. ‘The lit- 
erature and authorities for each lecture follow in 
classed lists, forming valuable bibliographies. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Constitutional Studies, State and Federal. By James 
Schouler, LL. D., author of ‘‘History of the 
United States under the Constitution,’’ 332 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See With New Books. 


Non-Religion of the Future, The. A Sociological 
Study. Translated from the French of M. Guyau. 
543 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.49. 

Though based on vast learning and exhibiting pro- 
found thought, this book is ‘‘ easy reading.’’ It 
maintains that ‘‘ religion, so far as it is not an emo- 
tion, and so far as it is a mass of truth, is a symbolic 
accounting for truths discovered by our ancestors, and 
that this symbolic accounting is disappearing as 
science more and more occupies the field.’? The 
author indicates the future of society when ‘‘ science 
shall entirely occupy that portion of the field hitherto 
occupied by religion.”’ Public Opinion. 


Political Situation, The. By Olive Schreiner and C, S. 
Cronwright-Schreiner. 148 pp. 1I2mo, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents. 

A study of political conditions in South Africa, read 
at a public meeting in Kimberley in 1895. It points 
out the reactionary character of Cape legislation in 
raising qualifications for suffrage, aiding monopoly, 
taxing necessities and urges the organization of the 
liberal elements of the colony. 


Social Transformations of the Victorian Age. A Survey 
of Court and Country. By T. H.S. Escott, 
author of ‘‘ England, its People, Polity and Pur- 
suits,’ etc. 450 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.78. 

Mr. Escott’s book deals, as its title implies, more with 
the smaller matters that interest society than with 
great questions of imperial policy and imperial rule. 
It ranges over a very wide ground, but, on the whole, 
manages to cover it fairy well. As a ‘‘ Survey of 
Court and Country,” and of all the manifold changes 
and chances of modern life, it is distinctly successful ; 
and though the general reader who likes his literature 
in small doses will find that its errs in point of length, 
it contains much to interest every one, andservesa use- 
ful pnrpose in showing where we have advanced and 
where receded in social matters as compared with the 
high-water mark of sixty years ago. London Times. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


New Psychology, The. By E. W. Scripture, Ph.D. 
With 124 illustrations. 500 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.08. 

We do not question the value of the experiments 
which Mr. Scripture describes. They probably are 
stones awaiting the hand of the builder to make of them 
an edifice. So far they lie for the most part unused. 
In one of the most interesting chapters is an account 
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of the experiments of Lehmann and Hansen as to 
thought transference ; real experiments, not the im- 
perfect, unsatisfactory, popular exhibitions which 
pass muster as such with people unaccustomed to 
exact scientific methods. Mr. Scripture’s opinion of 
the results of the experiments will not please contri- 
butors to the transactions of the Psychical Society, 
Of one so-called successful experiment in telepathy 
he says :—‘‘ Thus ends the great mystery of thought 
transterence. The transference by contact proved to 
be the communication of involuntary, unconscious 
movements of the hand; the transference without 
contract proves to be the production of the involun- 
tary, unconscious movements employed in nasal 
whispering.’’? Into four or five hundred pages Mr. 
Scripture has compressed an account of a large num- 
ber of experiments by himself and other workers as 
to times of sensation, volition and reaction, fatigue 
involuntary action, pressure, color, and illusions of 
the senses—experiments so clearly described that any 
reader will be able to repeat them. It is a pity that 
Mr. Scripture passes over almost in silence the modern 
investigations as to hypnotism and hysteria and has 
little to tell us about Charcot’s work. We miss, too, 
a chapter focusing the scattered rays of light and 
enabling the reader fresh to the study of the ‘‘ new 
psychology ”’ to appreciate what it has accomplished. 

London Times. 


By Th. Ribot. 
Indexed. 


Psychology of the Emotions, The. 
Contemporary Science Series. 455 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

See review. 


Studies in Psychical Research. By Frank Podmore, 
M. A., author of ‘Apparitions and Thought 
Transference.’’ 458pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.70. 

A study of hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance, and 
various other occultisms which have of late attracted 
such great attention. These topics are not exactly 
wholesome, but there must always be people who are 
interested in them. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


REFERENCE. 


Comprehensive Subject Index to Universal Prose Fiction, 
The. Compiled and arranged by Zella Allen 
Dixson, A. M. 421 pp. I2mo, $2.00; by mail, 
$2.14. 

An arrangement into an alphabetical subject list of 
works of fiction which are founded on fact, historical, 
physical, psychological, or moral. It has arranged by 
subjects alphabetically, the novels (with the title and 
author) whose scene is historical, by countries and 
novels covering a particular subject—as criminology, 
detectives, dogma, or introducing an historical char- 
acter, under subject or name. English fiction and 
translations into fiction are both covered. 


Dictionary of American Authors, A. By Oscar Fay 
Adams, author of ‘‘ The Story of Jane Austen’s 
Life,’ etc. 444 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s ‘‘ Dictionary of American 

Authors ’’ is described by the author as an outgrowth 

of his ‘‘ Handbook of American Authors,”’ first pub- 

lished in 1884. The volume is really so much better 
than its predecessor that it seems a wholly new book. 

The paragraphs of biography are brief, but compre- 

hensive, and follow an admirable system. The list is 

flattering in its length to our National pride. We 
may not havea literature, but at any rate we have 
had authors enough to fill a book of more than four 
hundred pages with just the enumeration of theif 
names and the names of their works. An amusing 
homily might be written on some of the obscuref 
names in this dictionary. Time hath faded their fame 
with a vengeance. N. Y. Tribune. 
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Book 


Hand Book of the United States Tariff, Containing 
the Tariff Act of 1897. With complete sched- 
ules of articles with rates of duty and paragraph 
of law; also, Law on the Administration of the 
Customs Service, with a list of articles on which 
drawback rates have been established. Compiled 
and edited by F. B. Vandegrift and Company. 
639 pp. I2mo. $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


Whitelaw’s Improved Interest Tables and Charts, By 
T2mo, 57 cents; by 


J. H. Whitelaw. 163 pp. 
mail, 65 cents. 


RELIGION. 


Ancient Wisdom, The. An Outline of Theosophical 
Teachings. By Annie Besant. 338 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

An introduction to the profounder works of H. P. 
Blabatsky, ‘‘an epitome of theosophical teaching, 
sufficiently plain to serve the elementary student and 
sufficiently full to lay a sound foundation for further 
knowledge.’’ The book is written with Miss Besant’s 
usual clarity. 


Christian Aspects of Life. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C. L. 428 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.63. 


Christian’s Apirations, The. By the Rev. G. H. C. 
MacGregor, M. A., author of ‘‘A Holy Life,”’ 
etc. 63 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

The writer is a popular young preacher in London, 
and has been awakening great interest by his sermons 
and addresses at D. L. Moody s Bible conferences at 

Northfield. In this volume he shows that the true 

Christian must have aspirations after the vision and 

friendship of God, after the opportunity to walk with 

God, after delight in His will and love of His word, 

etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Christian Doctrine of Immortality, The. By Stewart D. 
F. Salmond, M. A., D. D. Third edition. 709 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $5.00; by mail, $5.27. 

The author, Stewart Dingwall Fordyce Salmond, is 

a divine of the Free Scotch Presbyterian Church, and 

the third edition of his monumental work has been 

reached in a few years after the first. The second 
only appeared in 1896. The present edition has been 
revised by including reference to recent literature 
and to reviews of the earlier editions; but is other- 

— substantially unchanged. Its method is histor- 

ical. 


Common-Sense Christianity. Being many of the Con- 
gregationalist articles of Alonzo Hall Quint, 
D. D. Selected and arranged by Wilder D. Quint. 
With portrait. 225 pp. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Conception of God, The. A Philosophical discussion 
concerning the nature of the Divine Idea as a 
demonstrable reality. By Josiah Royce, Joseph 
Le Conte, G. H. Howison and Sidney Edward 
Mezes. Publications of the Philosophical Union 
of the University of California. 354 pp, 12mo, 
$1.58; by mail, $1.75. 

This volume presents the proof of a discussion on 
the conception of God in the University of California 
in 1895. Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, took the 
view that the usual concept of God can be justified in 
reflective philosophy. Prof. Sidney Edward Mezes 
criticized this view, and Prof. Le Conte (both of the 
University of California), sought .to reconcile a pan- 
theistic and personal view of God. Pofessor G. H. 
Howison, on the other hand, argued that an immanent 
God is a conception which cannot be reconciled with 
the real personality, the moral autonomy of created 


minds. Prof. Royce closed the discussion in a long 
rejoinder. 
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Concordance to the Greek Testament, A, According to 
the texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf and 
the English Revisers. Edited by Rev. W. F. 
Moulton, M.A., D. D., and Rev. A. S. Geden, 

M. A. 1037 pp. Quarto, $7.00; by mail, $7.53. 
The importance of this work, by Dr. Moulton and 
Professor Geden, will be understood when we state 
that it is the only existing concordance to the text 
of the Greek Testament as exhibited in modern criti- 
cal editions. The texts used are those of Westcott 
and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. 
Dr. Moulton, by the way, was a member of the New 
Testament Revision Committee. The only work 
which approaches the volume before us is that of 
C. H. Bruder, issued in 1888, and that is practically 
based on the Textus Receptus. In the present work, 
the Greek text of Drs. Westcott and Hort, published 
at Cambridge and London in 1881, has been taken as 
the standard, and with this the editors have compared 
the texts of the eighth edition of Tischendorf and of the 
English Revisers. Marginal readings have also been 
included. Accordingly, no word or phrase which 
finds a place in any one of the three editions men- 
tioned is omitted from the Concordance, and nothing 
which is absent from them is present here. The edi- 
tors claim that no expression which, by even a remote 
probability, may be regarded as forming part of the 
true text of the New Testament has been left out or 
overlooked. We must say that after examination we 
have failed to detect any omissions. Every page 
affords evidence of the care with which the various 
texts have been compared. This Concordance is one 
of the heaviest undertakings of recent years, and the 
service done towards the furtherance of Biblical 

scholarship is incalculable. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Conquest of the Sioux, The. By S.C. Gilman. New, 
revised and illustrated edition. 86pp. 16mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 


This thin book was first published as ‘‘ Christian 
Work among the Dakota Indians,’’ and it describes 
the efforts of two devoted missionaries among the 
Sioux and their success, with particular reference to 
the work of the Christian Endeavor and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


Eucharistic Christ, The. Reflections and Consider- 
ations on the Blessed Sacrament. By Rev. A. 
Tesniére. Translated by Mrs. Anne R. Bennett- 
Gladstone. With a preface by Rev. D. J. 
McHahon, D.D. 187 pp. 12mo0, $1.00, postpaid. 

The ‘‘society of the Blessed Sacrament’’ was 
organized some forty years ago to stimulate the ador- 
ation of the Eucharist as the visible presence of 

Christ. This work is one of its manuals of devotion. 


Golden Passional and Other Sermons, The. By David 
James Burrell, D.D. 338 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 


Good Start, A. By F. B. Meyer, M.A., author of 
“‘Christian Living,’”’ etc. 164 pp. 18mo, 57 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Practical papers, the first of which gives name to 
the volume. The others are called: Tempers and 
what to do with them ; Exaggeration; On falling in 
love ; On being straight ; On doing a good day’s work ; 
Savorless salt; Our holidays; How to spend Sun- 
days ; Amusements ; The use of the senses; Christ- 
mas. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Greater Gospel, The. By John M. Bamford, author of 
‘*My Cross and Thine,’’ etc. 159 pp. 18mo, 40 
cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 

A series of familiar morals are enforced by the 
answers which various readers give to customary 





Book 


preaching by the narrative of their lives, which fur- 
nish what old-fashioned preachers would call a 
‘* practical application,”’ 
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History of American Christianity, A. By Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. American Church History, 
429 pp. Indexed. 12mo0, $2.00, postpaid. 

The author gives eighty pages to the beginnings 
outside of New England—Spanish, French, Dutch, 
and all; one hundred pages to New England; one 
hundred and ten pages to the development from the 
Revolution to the Presbyterian schism, and the clos- 
ing one hundred and twenty pages to the develop- 
ment since. The field is regarded and judged from 
New England for the most part. 


History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, The. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Ph. D., D. D. Inter- 
national Theological Library. 681 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.65. 

In his preface the writer of this book gives it as his 
endeavor to treat this theme as a unit and to trace the 
development so far as possible in its totality. He 
has resisted many temptations to combat views with 
which he does not agree and to enter into discussions 
on much-disputed points, and while attempting a 
peaceful exposition of his subject along constructive 
and not destructive lines, has aimed to be positive 
rather than negative in all that hesays. After a brief 
statement of the origin of Christianity under the 
three heads—Judaism, John the Baptist, and Jesus— 
Professor McGiffert writes of primitive Jewish Christ 
unity and then takes up the work of Paul, which 
occypies about one-half of his large volume. Follow- 
ing this comes a discussion of the Christianitv of the 
church at large and some account of the development 
of that infant foundation. Hartford Post. 


Holy Life and How to Live It, A. By Rev. G. H.C. 
Macgregor, M. A., author of ‘‘So Great Salva- 
tion.’’ 142 pp. 1I6mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 
cents. 


Directions intended for the converted, for close, 
practical, personal examination, to discover sin and 
aid in leading a deeper spiritual life by making one 
purer and under a complete ethical control. 


Illustrated Explanation of the Commandments, A com- 
plete and thorough exposition of the Command- 
ments of God and of the Church. With numer- 
ous examples from Holy Scripture, the Fathers 
and other Sources. Adapted from the .original 
of Rev. H. Rolfus, D. D. With a reflection and 
a practice on each Commandment By Very 
Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C. SS. R. 330 pp. 1I2mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

Each of the commandments is discussed with 
reference to its command, the duties which follow 
and their fulfilment. ‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain,”’ is given as the Second 
Commandment, what is ordinarily the second is 
omitted altogether, and what is usually the tenth is 
divided to make ten. The six commandments of the 
church relate to church observance except the sixth, 
which forbids marriage with non-Roman Catholics. 


Isaiah. A Study of Chapters I.-XI. By H. G. 
Mitchell. 263 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.67. 


Saved and Kept. Counsels to Young Believers. By 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 154 pp. 16mo, 35 cents ; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

A manual for young believers. There isa ‘‘ form 
of consecration ’’ and earnest injunction, command, 
aid and direction to the introspective spiritual life. 


News 


Supernatural, The. A Rational View of the Divine 
Word and of the Dual Nature of Man. By 
Katholikos. With an introduction by the Rey, 
J.W. Reynolds, M.A. 242 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 

A dual attempt to show the immanence of God in 
His creation and the impossibility of explaining 
Christ’s life except on His own claim of a super. 
natural origin. The style is easy and non-contro- 
versial, but addressed to doubters. 


What is Theosophy? A handbook for Inquirers into 
the Wisdom-Religion. Being an outline of Theo- 
sophical Teachings Relating to Man and the 
Universe, Occultism, etc. By Walter R. Old, 
F. T.S. With an introduction by Annie Besant. 
With portraits. Second edition. 128 pp. 18mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Besant, in a preface, says that this volume is 

‘*an elementary handbook of Theosophical Teach- 

ings,’’ which ‘‘ the busy man and woman may quickly 


grasp.’’ 


SELECTIONS. 


Beauties of Marie Corelli, The. Selected and arranged, 
with the author’s permission, by Annie Mackey. 
124 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 
These extracts are arranged under the works from 
which they are culled, and vary from three or four 
lines toa page or two. All Marie Corelli’s novels 
are represented. 


Bon-Mots of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Walter 
Jerrold. With Grotesques, by Alice B. Woodward. 
189 pp. 16mo, 55 cents; by mail, 61 cents. 

‘* Bon-Mots of the Nineteenth Century ”’ isa com- 
panion volume to one concerned with the preceding 
century. American humor, we hasten to say for the 
benefit of those who do not like it, does not appear 
to have been drawn upon. The jests given are of 
very varying merit, as are also the grotesques. Many 
of both we find amusing, while a few, we must con- 
fess, are depressing; but there are enough of the 
former to make the pretty little volume a pleasant 
companion of travel—on a bicycle, for instance, when 
some of its contents, taken at a halt, may serve to 
relax the ‘‘ bicycle face.”’ London Speaker. 


Boston Browning Society Papers, The. Selected to 
represent the work of the society from 1886-1897. 

503 pp. Indexed. 8vo. $2.70; by mail, $2.97. 
Contains twenty-four papers by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Josiah Royce and others, dealing with the 
more important general phases of Browning’s work. 


Chautauqua Year Book, The. Selected and edited by 
Grace Leigh Duncan. With frontispiece. 387 
pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 

A page of selections in prose and verse for each day 
of the year, headed by a Bible text, and an intro- 
ductory page for each month, with characteristic 
poem. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Christian Endeavor Birthday Book, The. With Scrip- 
ture verse and appropriate reading for every 
day of the year. Compiled by Florence Witts. 
268 pp. 18mo, 57 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

A Scripture verse and appropriate reading for each 
day is on one page and on the other a blank for 
names, with an index in blank at the end. 


Criticisms, Reflections, and Maxims of Goethe. Trats- 
lated, with an introduction. By W. B. Rénnfeldt. 
261 pp. I2mo, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Romance of the Irish Stage, The. With pictures of the 
Irish Capital in the Eighteenth Century. By J: 
Fitzgerald Molloy. In two volumes. 251, 255 PP: 
12mo, $3.00 ; by mail, $3.21. 
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Book 


This book is full of the quality that made the 
author’s ‘‘ Lady Blessington ’’ such a popular book, 
namely, pleasantly told gossip, personal facts, and 
many entertaining recollections. It is a picturesque 
treatment of a romantic theme. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Green Guess Book, The. By Susan Hayes Ward and 
Mary L. McL. Watson. III pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 82 cents. 


It seems a wicked thing to put a weapon in the 
hands of those persons who go up and down the 
world exciting the murderous wrath of their fellow- 
men by asking questions like that of the famous 
Hebraist—‘‘ If Thebas had been built in seventy-six 
days, why would that have required the inhabitants 
of Thrace to eat their dinner looking toward the 
North?’’ But ‘‘ The Green Guess Book”’’ takes so 
pleasant a view of its baleful mission that we cannot 
but receive it with thanks. ‘‘ It ain’t a chore; it’s 
a pastime,’’ is the legend on their title page, and 
since they append the answers to their conundrums, 
they make the path of the man who buys the book 
singularly smooth. But we foresee a grewsome time 
for the one who faces, unarmed, a conundrum like 
this : 

‘‘T’m named for love of a little child ; 

My first gives rest, my second is mild ; 
My whole is restless and noisy and wild. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Litanies of Life. By Kathleen Watson. Second 
edition. 168 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 


Contains ‘‘In an Attic,’’ ‘Under the Lilac.’’ ‘‘On 
the Eve of Departure,’’ ‘‘ Off Arran’s Isle,’’ and ‘‘In 
Exile’’—all stories of personal experience put with 
a certain suppressed force. 


Love’s Messages. 158 pp. 32mo, oblong, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 63 cents. 

The originality of this little volume consists in its 
clever imitation of the convenient pocket check- 
books now in almost universal use. Each page is 
detachable, and contains a text of Scripture printed 
in red, and an appropriate stanza of poetry printed in 
black, together with a blank for date and signature. 
The stubs offer room for memoranda. The selections 
are made with good taste, and the leaflets, which fit 
an ordinary envelope without doubling, are suitable 
to send as a bit of cheer or comfort to absent friends. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Nature’s Diary. Compiled by Francis H. Allen. Illus- 
trated. r2mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.02. 


The right hand page of this book is blank and is 
divided into spaces for two days’ notes. The left 
page contains suitable quotations from the works of 
those whose writings on nature are accepted as 
authoritative. In the selection of these passages Mr. 
Allen has done remarkably well. For January Ist 
the quotation is from Thoreau’s ‘‘Autumn’’ and 
refers to the chickadee creeping up the trees of the 
close wood. Thoreau is naturally the most used 
author as the book is planned with the New England 
States principally in mind, but it is not likely that 
residents of States a little further west and south will 
find it unsuited to their needs. Torrey, Burroughs, 
Bolles, Emerson, Robinson, Holmes and Hawthorne 
are among the authors from whose writings excerpts 
have been made. A very agreeable feature is the 
printing in small type, under the appropriate dates, 
of the flower and birds one may look for with reason- 
able hope of success. It is compact and accurate. It 
affords good opportunities to record impressions or 
observations and it gives the thoughts of our best 
writers on the espects of nature. Hartford Post. 
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Sketches From Old Virginia. By A. G. Bradley. Illus- 
trated. 284 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Ten stories of Virginia in the fifteen years after 
the war which have appeared in Macmillan’s, Black- 
wood, Badminton and the fortnightly Review. They 
reflect the post war sympathy felt by many English- 
men with Virginian life, and are full of close pertinent 
observation. 


Success. A book of ideals, helps and examples for all 
desiring to make the most of life. By Orison 
Swett Marden, author of ‘‘ Pushing to the Front, 
or Success under Difficulties,’’ etc. Illustrated 
with fourteen fine portraits of eminent persons. 
347 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 


True Politeness, A Little Treatise Addressed to Re- 
ligeuse. By the Abbé Francis Demore. From the 
French. By a Visitandine of Baltimore. 203 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents, postpaid. 


SCIENCE. 


History of Mankind, The. By Professor Friedrich 
Ratzel. Translated from the second German 
edition by A. J. Butler, M. A. With introduc- 
tion by E. B. Tylor, D. C. L., F. R. S. With 
colored plates, maps and illustrations. Vol. II. 
562 pp. Quarto, $3.00; by mail, $3.37. 


Modes of Motion; or, Mechanical Conceptions of Physical 
Phenomena. By A. E. Dolbear, author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Projecting,’’ etc. 119 pp. I12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

In this book are discussed practically and clearly, 
certain properties and forms of matter and force. It 
makes clear how one kind of energy is converted 
into another. A chapter on the luminiferous ether 
presents the wide difference there is between it and 
ordinary matter, in its structure, its limits, and its 
modes of operation, in a way that greatly enlarges 
one’s view of the possibilities in nature. It goes 
farther, and points out the necessity there is for 
assuming a source of energy behind both matter and 
ether in order to account for physical phenomena as 
we witness it. Lastly, electrical and magnetic 
phenomena are presented as depending upon simple 
mechanical conditions. Hartford Post. 


Story of Germ Life, The. By H. W. Conn. With 
illustrations. 199 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 38 cents. 

In clear and popular language Professor Conn out- 
lines the development of bacteriology, explains the 
nature and characteristics of bacteria, and the im- 
portant part which they play in the economy of 
nature and in industry, Publishers’ Weekly. 


SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Batch of Golfing Papers, A. By Andrew Lang and 
others. Edited by R. Barclay, M.A. 120 pp. 
16mo. 57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mr. Mansfield, a new publisher in New York, has 
announced, ‘‘ A Batch of Golfing Papers,’’ by Andrew 
Lang, an exact copy of the full title on the outside 
cover of the little book just published. The title- 
page, however, reads, ‘‘ A Batch of Golfing Papers,”’ 
by Andrew Lang and others, which puts quite a 
different complexion on the book. Out of the six- 
teen sketches making up the slim little volume, 
Mr. Lang wrote but six. The others are by different 
hands. One naturally supposes from the advertise- 
ments of the book and by looking casually at the 
book itself, that it is by Mr. Lang entirely. It has 
some good things init, notably those by Mr. Lang. 
It fits into the pocket conveniently. 

Hartford Post. 





Book 


Jubilee Book of Cricket, The. By K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
Illustrated. Second edition. 465 pp. t12mo, 
$2.16; by mail, $2.37. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji’s remarks on the important 
subjects of training and outfit, fielding, bowling, bat- 
ting and captaincy, should be studied by all who wish 
to excel in thecricket field, and are distinguished in all 
cases by thorough knowledge and insight. The 
author’s advice to boys is particularly sound, and in 
the matter of fielding he would evidently attach 
almost greater importance to this branch of the game 
than to batting, seeing that, as he puts it, every 
catch missed practically adds another man to the 
opposing side. His description of the batting of a 
typical side—manifestly the Surrey eleven under 
thinly veiled pseudonyms—and the tactics of the 
bowlers is extremely interesting ; but this indeed may 
be said of the entire work, every page of which con- 
tains suggestions worth pondering over. In addition 
to his own portion of the volume, Prince Ranjitsinhji 
has been assisted by Professor Case and Mr. W. J. 
Ford, who have supplied sections on Oxford and 
Cambridge University Cricket, while to Mr. W. J. 
Ford we are also indebted for an excellent article on 
Public School Cricket. The book is brought to a 
conclusion with some pithy remarks on County 
Cricket and an interesting paper on Cricket and the 
Victorian Age. Throughout, it is profusely studded 
with portraits of celebrated cricketers in various 
attitudes of the game. London Publishers’ Circular. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Across the Country of the Little King. A Trip Through 
Spain. By William Bement Lent, author of 
‘“Gypsying Beyond the Sea.” Illustrated. 
237 pp. I12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.02. 

A record of a trip from Gibraltar to San Sebastian, 
taken in May and June, when nature was at her best. 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Ronda, Grenada, Seville, Cordova, 
Aranjuez, Toledo, Madrid, Escorial, Salamanca, 
Burgo, and San Sebastian are enthusiastically de- 
scribed. Characteristic fétes, architectural wonders, 
etc., are noted, and a chapter is devoted to the ‘‘little 
king,’’ Alfonso XIII, and the Queen Regent. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Among the Holy Places, A Pilgrimage through Pales- 
tine. By Rev. James Kean, M. A., B.D. Illus- 
trated. Fourth edition. 388 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1 59. 


Artist’s Letters From Japan, An. By John La Farge. 
Illustrated. 293 pp. S8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.22. 
These letters firstappeared in the Century. They 
gave impressions of Japan by the most acute and 
subtle of American artist-writers and are published 
now with apt but spare illustration. 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan. A personal narrative of 

fighting and serving the Dervishes. 1879-1895. 

By Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C. B. Translated by 

Colonel F. R. Wingate, C.B., D.S.O., R.A. 

With maps and illustrations. New popular edi- 

tion. 416pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.64. 

A reprint in popular form but with clear type and 

fair paper of Slatin Pasha’s remarkable account of 

his long captivity in the Sudan, first published in 


1895. 
Holy Land in Geography and in History, The. By 


Townsend MacCoun, A.M. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Geography. Vol. II. History. 96, 136 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.13. 


News 


Isle that is Called Patmos, The. By William Edgar 
Geil, Illustrated. 195 pp. quarte, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.40. - 

An entertaining sketch of travel to the island that 
was St. John’s place of banishment. 
Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon, 
The Riverside Library for Young People. 333 pp. 
Indexed. New edition. 16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

The best picture yet given of the feminine life of 

Japan. 


Klondike. A Manual for Goldseekers. By Charles 
A. Bramble, D.L.S. With illustrations and a 
map. 313pp. I2mo, gocents; by mail, $1.05, 

Mr. Bramble is sanguine, and starts off with cheery 
talk about the necessity of having ‘‘ a good pardner.” 

A partner will not do. It has ‘‘a smart, businesslike 

sound,’’ but a ‘‘ pardner”’ glories in sentiment, and 

he expects ‘‘to give his mate all that the law requires 
and call that only a beginning.’’ He will havea great 
deal to give, according to Mr. Bramble, for the tenor 
of this book is hopeful to the last degree. It contains 
useful information of a practical sort, about outfit and 
so on. N. Y. Tribune. 


Life and Travel in India. Being recollections of a 
journey before the days of railroads. By Anna 
Harriette Leonowens, author of ‘‘Siam and the 
Siamese.’’ Illustrated. 325 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.26. 

A volume of travels published in 1884 and giving 
the result of trips taken still earlier, before railroads 
were introduced in India. 


Little Klondyke Nugget, The. Compiled by Max 
Maury. United States and Canada Mining Laws 
in full. From official documents. Illustrated. 
190 pp. 32mo, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Tells the story of the discovery of the new gold-field; 
who ought to go ; what to take along ; health and cli- 
mate ; means of transportation ; hints on supplies; 
general information on gold and silver mining; new 

Cripple Creek and California finds, etc. Contains U. 

S. and Canadian mining laws in full; Canadian customs 

duties ; Land Office rules ; mining methods and pro- 

cesses, and folding map of leading routes and maps 
showing location of rivers and creeks rich in gold. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


New Africa, The. A Journey up the Chobe and down 
the Okovanga Rivers. A record of exploration 
and sport. By Aurel Schulz, M. D. and August 
Hammar, C.K. With a newly drawn map of 
hitherto unexplored parts of the country, and 
seventy illustrations from original drawings by 
the authors, and photographs. 406 pp. With 
appendix. 8vo, $4.80; by mail, $5.10. 

The sub-title of Messrs. Schulz and Hammar’s 
volume upon the New Africa is ‘‘ A Record of Ex- 
ploration and Sport,’’ and the reader recognizes with 
gratitude before he has turned many pages that 
Mr. Schulz, upon whom the task of narrator falls, is 
a man of his word. The book is marked by a refresh- 
ing absence of ‘‘ views ’’ of any kind, and the average 
man, weary of discussion of the South African ques- 
tion, may dispose himself to enjoyment of an adven- 
turous and interesting story with as free a mind as if 
the scene of its incidents were laid anywhere else 
than to the south of the Zambesi. The journey 
which supplied the material of the story was under- 
taken twelve years ago and had for its object the ex- 
ploration and survey of the Chobe River and of the 
little-known country lying immediately to the south 
of that river and the upper courses of the Zambesi. 
Mr. Schulz and his companion,Mr. Hammar, were the 
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first white men to traverse some portions of this 
country. Their example has not so far been followed 
by other Europeans, and the country lying between 
the Central Chobe and the Okovango is for the first 
time described in detail in the present volume. 
Mr. August Hammar, an engineer, took charge of 
the scientific portions of the survey, of which the 
fruits are published in an accompanying map, and 
Mr. Schulz, a doctor by profession, contributes social 
and scientific as well as general observations to the 
narrative. The interest of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the simplicity with which it is written. 
The adventures of the party during their nine months’ 
journey are related day by day with scarcely a com- 
ment. If the greater number of these adventures 
are connected with the primitive necessity of provid- 
ing food, that is felt to be a condition inherent to all 
such daring experiences. Sporting stories abound. 
The country is well and briefly described, the habits 
and history of native tribes are indicated without too 
much detail. London Times. 


New Ground in Norway. Ringerike—Telemarken— 
Sztersdalen. By EH. J. Goodman, author of ‘‘ The 
Best Tour in Norway,’ etc. With fifty-six illus- 
trations from original photographs by Paul Lange. 
224pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 

Describes Southern Norway, a region different 
from Western and Northern Norway, which has 
hitherto attracted tourists. Plentiful photographs 
are reproduced and the book with its advertisements 
and traveling directions is written to attract tourists. 


Norway Summer, A. By Laura D. Nichols, author of 
‘‘Underfoot,’’ etc. Illustrated. 178 pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

See review. 


Picturesque Alaska. A Journal of a Tour among the 
Mountains, Seas and Islands of the Northwest, 
from San Francisco to Sitka. By Abby Johnson 
Woodman. Illustrated. 2I12pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 


Picturesque Burma. Past and Present. By Mrs. Ernest 
Hart. Illustrated. 4oopp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.83 

This volume deals exhaustively with the past 
history and the social life of the Burmese, touching 
also upon their resources and probable future, and 
giving as well a vivid series of travel-sketches, 
supplemented by a large number of beautiful photo- 
graphs, reproduced with great care and excellent 
effect. Mrs. Hart visited Burma in 1895 in search of 
health and enjoyment, and it was only when she had 

“heard the East a-calling ’’ and realized the charm of 

the sunny land and its pleasure-loving people that 

she thought of crystallizing her experiences into a 

book. To what she can record from personal observa- 

tion she has added many chapters compiled with the 
assistance of previous writers, so that the large work 
she has produced covers a wide field and appeals to 
various Classes of readers. Not many people, perhaps, 
will read it steadily through, but few can fail to find 
in it much that will entertain and interest them. 
The most generally attractive portions are those 
devoted to the religion, the customs, and the national 
life of the Burmese, and to the history of the country 
during the years which immediately preceded the 
downfall of the reigning dynasty. Thesketch given 
of ‘the royal race of homicidal maniacs” brings 
out vividly the beneficent side of the British 
administration ; and though Mrs. Hart is inclined to 
be sorry for the merry Burman who is beginning to 
be taught that work is better than idleness and 
to “strive and thrive’? more desirable than dancing 

im the sunshine, yet she wisely puts trust in the 

future, and looks forward to the time when he will 
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‘* give the world the example of a people who know 
how to be happy without caring incessantly to toil 
and to be joyous without desiring insatiably to 
possess.”’ London Times. 


Seven Years inSierra Leone. The story of the work 
of William A. B. Johnson, Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society from 1816 to 1823, in 
Regent’s Town, Sierra Leone, Africa. By the 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., author of ‘‘ The 
Crisis of Missions,’’ etc. 252 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 


Siam and the Siamese. Six years’ recollections of an 
English Governess at the Siamese Court. By 
Anna Harriette Leonowens, author of ‘‘ Life and 
Travel in India,’’ etc. Illustrated. New edition. 
321 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

This standard account of life in the royal palaces 
of Siam first appeared in 1870, and is now published 
with photographs of the places described. 


Silver Bullet ; or, the Young Relic Hunters of the Pal- 
metto State, The. A story of to-day. By A.S. 
Rowell (Old Coins). Illustrated. 308 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. . 

The scene of this novel is laid about ‘‘ Cesar’s 
Head,”’ a landmark and resort where the South Appa- 
lachians reach the plain. It depicts the new factory 
life springing up in this region, the negro of the past, 
and has some scenery and some _ superstition. 
Awkwardly written, it holds genuine observation 
mixed with ‘literary ’’ work. 


Travels in the Years 1791 and 1792 in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Vermont. Journals of John 
Lincklaen. With a biographical sketch and notes. 
162 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 

John Lincklaen was born in Amsterdam in 1768, 
entered the Dutch Navy, and in 1790 sailed for North 

America as a traveler tosee the new country. He 

became agent for the Holland Land Company in its 

Cazenovia establishment, was naturalized in 1793, 

and remained in this county tifl his death at Cazenovia 

in 1847. His journals have been rendered into Eng- 
lish from the French in which they were written, 
with pen or pencil, in two well-worn pocket memo- 
randum books. They probably formed the basis of 
reports to the general agent of the land company, 
and consist for the most part of details concerning 
crops, the value of land, etc., useful, perhaps, to the 
historian or archeologist, but of little interest to the 
general reader. N. Y. Sun. 


White Man’s Africa. By Poultney Bigelow, author of 
‘* History of the German Struggle for Liberty,’’ 
etc. Illustrated by R. Caton Woodville, and from 


= 271 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, 
2.10. 
See review. 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


Fighting a Fire. By Charles T. Hill. With illustra- 
tions from drawings by the author. 246 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

This book tells how the fire department of a great 
city is organized, how the firemen are trained, how 
fire-alarms are transmitted by telegraph, etc. Mr. 
Hill is an artist who has been interested in fires and 
firemen ever since 1882, actively since 1887. In the 
latter year, while watching a fire in New York, the 
efforts of a company in stretching the hose in place 
appealed to him as a subject for an artistic composi- 
tion, and resulted in the first picture he drew devoted 
to the fire department. After that Mr. Hill’s interest 
in everything pertaining to the life of the firemen 
grew, and he was enabled by his close association with 
the men to see many picturesque phases of their life. 
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How to Builda Home. The House Practical. Being 
suggestions as to safety from fire, safety to 
health, comfort, convenience, durability and 
economy. By Francis C. Moore. 158 pp. 12mo, 
80 cents ; by mail, 89 cents. 

Contents: ‘‘ The Land and Grading,”’ ‘‘ The Build- 
ing,’ ‘‘Inside the House,’’ ‘‘ The Comforts of 
Home,” ‘‘ Finishing Work,'” ‘‘A Practical Example,’’ 
‘‘Sample Specifications,’ ‘ Some General Forms of 
Contract for the Entire Work,’’ ‘‘ Recapitulation,”’ 
‘Short List of Authorities Consulted.’’ Index. The 
author, who is an expert and member of the New 
York Building Department, spent several years pre- 
paring this book, and had toassist him practical archi- 
tects and builders: Publishers’ Weekly, 


Joan of Arc. By M. Boutet De Monvel. Illustrated. 
47 pp. I2mo, oblong, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


M. Boutet De Monvel isa draughtsman of consum- 
mate delicacy, and possesses a refined fancy. The 
designs in this book are descriptive of the salient 
events in the life of ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ and they are 
reproduced in colors, in an oblong quarto, with just 
enough text to help young readers out. Of the text 
we need say little, save that it isa clever piece of 
condensation. The pictures are enchanting. If he 
has not divined the face of the Maid, at least M. de 
Monvel has divined her figure, and the slender, 
graceful girl who passes through his pageant is 
exactly the heroine of the old legends, if not of the 
old histories. And even the face, disappointing as it 
is, is full of tender expression. Among the priests 
and warriors and courtiers of the time our artist is 
incomparable. All their hardness and stupidity, all 
their medizval strength and weakness are disclosed 
in these portraits, and out of the bravery of their 
dress and arms or other impedimenta the artist has 
made arabesques of the rarest piquancy and poetic 
charm. The colors used in the printing of the plates 
have evidently been selected with great care. Nota 
page has a false note in it. The pictures, for all their 
brilliance, have such suavity and are so harmoniously 
balanced, that, in spite of their archaic vein, they are 
lifelike and convincing. N. Y. Tribune. 


Occasional Addresses, The. Its Composition and Liter- 
ature. By Lorenzo Sears, L.H.D. 343 pp. In- 
dexed. iI2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The ambitious amateur orator, anxious to ‘‘ saya 
few words ’’ whenever the chance is offered, and not 
always certain that he has anything to say, may be 
advised to study ‘‘ The Occasional Address ’’ wherein 
Professor Lorenzo Sears, of Brown University, has 
written a treatise upon the whole art of making 
speeches about things in general and nothing in par- 
ticular. Among other things he will learn to prepare 
his anecdotes carefully before going 'to a dinner. For, 
says the professor, ‘‘to the inexperienced there is 
likely to arise the dangerous hope that the occasion 
itself will furnish material for remarks; or that other 
speakers will suggest trains of thought which can be 
seized upon as the flow of soul becomes full and 
strong. Even an adroit restatement of the common- 
places of the hour is not impossible, and is far better 
than the appearance of labor in preparation. Such 
suggestions should be received as the whisperings of 
laziness and procrastination. The commonplaces of 
the occasion belong to the presiding officer as his 
privilege and duty in his introductory remarks ; and, 
as for the suggestions of others, they usually pursue 
the exhaustive method rather than the suggestive, 
and make the most of what unused ideas remain to 
them. Add to this the difficulty with which cogita- 
tions worth uttering are pursued amidst entertaining 
speech and laughter, and comment right and left, to 
say nothing of tobacco smoke and the effervescence 
of champagne—if it is thatsort ofa dinner. If itis a 
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cold lunch, there are other impediments to mental 
activity and creative thought.’’ A study of this 
treatise suggests the thought that there is an opening 
for a companion volume setting forth the sweet rea- 
sonableness of the occasional silence. N.Y. Sa 


Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. By John 
Addington Symonds, author of ‘‘ An Introduction 
to the Study of Dante,’’ etc. New edition. 
po pP- With appendix. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, 
3.16. 

In this volume the author did not pretend to 
retrace the history of the Italian arts, but rather 
defined their relation to the main movement of 
Renaissance culture. He explains the dependence 
of the arts on medieval Christianity at their com- 
mencement, their gradual emancipation from eccles- 
iastical control, and their final attainment of freedom 
at the moment when the classical revival culminated. 
Artists, and those who are interested in matters 
relating to art, have for the most part become 
acquainted with John Addington Symonds’s work, 
but there are many to whom this new edition will 
come as a veritable boon. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Renaissance in Italy, The Revival of Learning. By 
John Addington Symonds, author of ‘ An Intro- 
Guction to the Study of Dante,’’ etc. New 
edition. 399 pp. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3 16. 

Few writers have laid themselves more open to 
criticism than Symonds, thanks to the immense 
range that he covered, and the comparative slightness 
of his workmanship ; but, in spite of his tendency to 
rhetoric, and in spite of judgments that were often 
too summary, there is no doubt that his picture of 
the Renaissance is, in the main, true, while there is 
even less doubt about the attractiveness, to the 
general reader, of the style in which he handled his 
subject. This isa reprint of the original edition of 

1877. London Times. 


System of Easy Lettering, A. By J. Howard Cromwell. 

Ph.B. 26pp. 16mo, oblong, 50 cents, postpaid, 

The system consists in the use of small squares or 
blocked paper on which the letters are drawn. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 
The Mystery of Choice. By Robert W. Chambers. 
The Red Terror. By Félix Gras. 
A Voyage of Consolation: By Mrs. E. C. Cotes (Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan). 
At the Cross Roads. By F. F. Mentrésor. 
Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A. By F. Anstey. 
APhantom Army. By Max Pemberton. 
Sweethearts and Friends. By Maxwell Grey. 
The Western Hills. By Mrs. Philip Hicks(Beatrice Whitby). 
The Clash of Arms. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
God’s Foundling. By A. J. Dawson. 
Miss Providence. By Dorothea Gerard. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 
Horace Mann. By Prof. B. A. Hinsdale. 
Audubon and His Journals. By Maria R. Audubon. 
Philippians and Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent. 
Ephesians and Colossians. By Rev. T. K. Abbott. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 
Torpeanuts, the Tomboy. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
The Resolute Mr. Pansy. By Prof. John Trowbridge. 
Rich Enough. By Leigh Webster. 
The Little Red Schoolhouse. By Evelyn Raymond. 
Nan in the City ; or, Nan's Winter with the Girls. By Myr@ 
Sawyer Hamlin. 
The Procession of Flowers in Colorado. By Helen Jackson 
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NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY : 

Papers by Charles Dickens. Now first collected. With an 
introduction Ly Frederic G. Kitton. 

By Right of Sword A novel. By A. W. Marchmont. 

An Irregular Corps in Matabele Land. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Plumer. 

The Copy-Maker. A novel of journalistic life in New York. 
By William Farquhar Payson. 


JAMES POTT AND COMPANY: 

A View of the Atonement. By the Rev. James T. Hutche- 
son, D, D. . 

Genesis and Modern Science. By Warren R. Perce. 

The Origin and Early History of the Church in Britain. By 
the Rev. Andrew Gray, M. A. 

Vindication of Anglican Orders, By Arthur Lowndes, D. D. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. By Auguste Sabatier. 

The Practical Religion. By the Rev. Vernon Staley. 

A Saint of the Southern Church. By Greenough White. 


EDWARD ARNOLD: 

Reminiscences of a Huntsman. By the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkeley. 

Benin: The City of Blood. By Commander Bacon, R. N. 

The Chippendale Period in English Furniture. By K. War- 
ren Clouston. 

The Art of Deer-Stalking. By William Scrope. 

The Son of a Peasant. By Edward MacNulty. 

The King with Two Faces. By M. E. Coleridge. 

Rowing. By R. C. Lehmann. 

Job Hildred : Artist and Carpenter. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

Netherdyke. By R. J. Charleton. 

Paul Mercer. By Hon. Rev. James Adderley. 


LAIRD AND LEE: 
Herrmann the Magician ; His Life,His Secrets. By H. J. 
Burlingame. 
Hours with the Ghosts; or, Nineteenth Century Witchcraft. 
By H. R. Evans. 
Duchess Annette. By A. Dumas Fils. 
Won bya Woman. By Edmondo de Amicis. 


Portrait of ‘‘ Ruth Ogden”’ 

“ Thicker Than Water,’’ a complete story by Will\N. Harben 
Aims and Autographs of Authors.........- 
Biographical Sketch, ‘“‘ Ruth Ogden”’ 

Notes from Boston 
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JOHN LANE: 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayham: a paraphrase from various 
translations by Richard Le Gallienne 
Love in London. Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
The Making of Matthias. By J. S. Fletcher. 
A Man from the North. By E. A. Bennett. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
Men, Women, and Manners in Colonial Timies. By Sydney 
George Fisher, 
With Feet to the Eatth. By Charles M. Skinner. 
Stories of Famous Songs. By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. 
Symphonies and their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp. 
A Humorous History of Greece. By Charles M Snyder. 
The General’s Double. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. 


What Love Said. 


Love said,—‘‘ A beauty not of earth but heaven, 
Still seek in thy beloved’s glances bright ; 
For love to man as his best strength is given, 
A guiding star, not a false, wandering light.’’ 


Love said,—‘‘ In the sweet eyes where thou dost see 
Pure light, not flame, there shalt thou seek thy 
fate; 
So a clear lamp to light thy path shall be, 
No wasting fire thy heart to desolate.’’ 


Love said,—‘‘ This blessing to thy life is given, 
To draw thy heart from things of little worth ; 
Wings shall it give, to lift thy heart to heaven, 
Not chains to hold it closer to the earth.”’ 
GEIBEL. 
From ‘‘ Poems of Love,’’ 
Selected and arranged by Amy Neally. 


Nathan Haskell Dole... . 
Talcott Williams, LL.D... 


“The New Psychology ’’—‘ Tlie Veracity of the Hexateuch ’— ‘ 
Nibetungs’’—‘‘ Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolution ”’— 
“Comprehensive Subject Index to Universal Prose Fiction ’’—‘‘ St. Ives ”—‘‘ The 
White Slaves of England’”—‘‘ Art and Life, and the Building and Decorating 
of Cities ’’—*‘ Constituional Studies, State and Federal ’’—‘‘ Catherine Schuyler.” 


Notes from London. ..... 
News from New York 
Chicago Items 

Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

Reviews 


ae . oe 


Tennyson—His Biography, with Letters and Unpublished Poems—‘ Captains 


Courageous ’’—The Psycholo 


of the Emotions—Curious Homes and Their 


Tenants—France Under the Third Republic—Poultney Bigelow’s Sketches of South 
Africa—Up the Matterhorn in a Boat—A Norway Summer—The English Stage— 
Professor Tyler’s New Volume—Master Skylark—English Lands, Letters and Kings 
—The Eye of Istar—Thomas and Matthew Arnold—A Fantasy of the Civil War— 
Miss Nina Barrow—A New and Powerful Romance—Animal Land—An Unconven- 
tional Tale—The Battle of Franklin, November 30, 1864—Gleanings in Buddha 


Fields—My Studio Neighbors. 
Notes... . 


Obituary . . 

Asked and Answered 

A Guide to the Christmas Shopper 
Descriptive List 

Books Announced 
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A. C. McClurg & Company’s New Books. 


Spain in the Nineteenth Century. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Handsomely illustrated. 8vo. 2.50. 


This, the latest of Mrs. Latimer’s highly popular histories, gives information about recent events in Spain that no other 
volume contains. The narrative is brought down to date and includes chapters on Cuba and South American Colonies. 


Nineteenth Century Histories 
By the same author, already issued and uniform with ‘‘Spain”’ in style and price, are France, Russia and Turkey, England, 
Europe in Africa, Italy. Each, $2.50. 


Christianity, the World-Religion. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 8vo. $1.50. 


_ The first course of the “ Barrows Lectureship,’”’ founded by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. Delivered in India and Japan during 1896, 
in furtherance and continuance of the work of the “ Parliament of Religions,” of which Dr. Barrows was the originator and first 
pastor. A clear and helpful book by a manly, Christian thinker. 


A World=-Pilgrimage. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00. 


Not a journal, but the record, carefully selected, of a traveler’s impressions and experiences during the course of a voyage round 
the world in 1896-7. ‘‘ We see more through a wise man’s eyes than with our own.”’ 





The Campaign of [arengo. 


By Lieut. H. H. SARGENT, author of ‘“ Napoleon Bonaparte’s | 


First Campaign.’’ With maps. 8vo. 240 pages. $1.50. 
A vivid exposition of the | pce, a of strategy as applied by 
“the master of the art of war.’’ A companion volume to 
‘“Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign.” 


A Group of French Critics. 


By MARY FISHER. I2mo. 300 pages. $1.25. 


A most able and delightful presentation to the American pub- 
lic of five of the most eminent French literary critics, with 
accounts of their lives and personalities and copious extracts 
from their reviews and opinions on literature. 


A Little House in Pimlico. 


By MARGUERITE BOUVET. 
Small 4to. 245 pages. $1.50. 


Another of Miss Bouvet’s charming tales for children. Her 
boys and girls are noble, generous and true, and best of all, they 
are real. Whocan help loving them ? 


Love’s Way, and Other Poems. 


By MARTIN SWIFT. I2mo. $1.25. 


A beautiful poem by a new southern singer of great sweetness 
and power. Not unlike Tennyson’s ‘ Maud.” 


Stories from Italy. 


By G.S. GODKIN. I2mo. 354 pages, gilt top. $1.25. 


A new and most lovable light is thrown on Italian character 
by these charming glimpses into the home life of sunny Italy. 


The Lovers’ Shakspere. 


Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES. 12mo0. $1.25. 


What Shakspere says of love and lovers. A book for all with 
hearts. Carefully arranged for quotation and reference. 


Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. 


By HENRY I. SHELDON. With maps and illustrations. 


214 pages $1.25. 
“The book is undoubtedly one of the most interesting ever 
written upon this subject.”—Cincinnati Tribune. 


Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 12mo. $1.00. 

A new volume from the Bishop’s vigorous pen. This book, 
like his previous works, is morally and intellectually stimulat- 
ing iu the highest degree. 


8vo. 


| the “‘ men 


Illustrated by Helen M. Armstrong. | 





The Story of Language. 


By CHARLES WOODWARD Hutson, author of ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of Civilization.’’ 12mo. 392pages. $1.50. 
“In his hands the subject is a charming romance .. . and 
. . ought to become one of the popular books of the day. 
Mr. Hutson writes with an enthusiasm that is infectious, and in 
this respect is a worthy coadjutor of the veteran Max Miiller.”— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Men in Epigram. 
Compiled by FREDERICK W. MORTON. 16mo. 


A companion volume to Mr. Morton’s successful ‘‘ Woman in 
Epigram.”’ Many of the selections being from feminine pens, 
*” may now see themselves as ladies see them. 


$1.00. 


Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles. 


Edited by MARTHA FooTE Crow. In three volumes. 
gilt tops. Per vol., $1.50 net. Sold separately. 

Just published, Vol. III. Containing: Idea, by Michael 
Drayton ; Fidessa, by Bartholomew Griffin ; Chloris, by William 
Smith. Previously published, Vol. I. Containing: Phillis, by 
Thomas Lodge; Licia, by Giles Fletcher. Vol. II. Containing: 
Delia, by Samuel Daniel; Diana, by Henry Coustable. 


With a Pessimist in Spain. 


I2mo 


| By Mary F. NIxon. Illustrated. 12mo. 360 pages, gilt top. $1.50. 


In this book, which belies its title, old legends and tales are 
freely mingled with descriptions of castles, cities and scenery in 
such deft fashion as makes it a delightful companion for traveler 
or stay-at-home. 


A Daughter of Two Nations. 


By ELLA GALE MCCLELLAND, 12mo. 308 pages. $1.25. 


A story of the Revolutionary War, for children, especially little 
girls. Sweet, pure and wholesome. Washington and Lafayette 
appear among the characters. 


The Big-Horn Treasure. 


By JOHN F. CARGILL. 327 pages, with 20 full-page illus- 
trations. $7.25. 
A manly, thrilling and adventurous western mining story for 
boys; containing also much practical information. 


An Imperial Lover. 


By M.IMLAy TAYLorR, author of “On the Red Staircase.” 


I2mo. 377 pages. $1.25. 

This brilliant historical romance shows Peter the Great im 
love—and unsuccessfully. The Czar’s rival, a young French 
attaché of legation, by skilful diplomacy and daring, carries 
the day, leaving Peter to solace himself with Catherine, the 


I2mo, 


| future Empress. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Chicago. 
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So they took the little fir from its place. 


Copyright, 1897, by Charles Scribner's Sons. From ‘' The First Christmas Tree." 





